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A DREAM OF CONQUEST. 










CHAPTER I. 
ANG-CHI-POO sat in his bamboo chair, discontentedly twistin 
the end of his queue. The fragrance of orange-blossoms breath 
softly on him from the garden, but could not soothe his perturbation, 
nor could the noise of the fountain hard by that came in through the 
paper-glazed windows. Everything palled upon him; the silken hang- 
ings interwoven with gold that decorated his apartment, the brightly 
tessellated floor, in short, the wealth and Oriental luxury that were on 
every side were, this morning, less than naught to him. 
The Chinese have a song that runs somewhat in this manner : 












At first, man hungers for a meal; 

And then, that clothes his form conceal ; 
Finely attired, a wife he craves; 
st for palanquins he raves ; 
Supplied with horses, mules, and lands, 
Official rank he next demands; 
Ennobled, he would yet climb higher, 
Till by a he claims empire ; 

At last enthroned a3 Heaven’s son, 

He thinks not yet his dues are won, 

But, yearning still for something more 
’Gainst Death he fain would bolt the door. 












Fool, Death alone thy wants can tame: 
“T crave,” thy epitaph and name, 










But greed for more is, I fear, too common to the human race fairly 

to indicate the cause of Wang-Chi-Poo’s disquietude. His discontent 

was of a less personal description, though it was connected with ambi- 

tion: it was of a more truly Chinese character than the proverb just 

uoted. It had its root in his country’s ancestor-worship ; tok to 

estern ears it will sound peculiar. Wang-Chi-Poo, though barely 
788 
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forty-seven years of age, had reached the Second Mandarin’s rank, and 
the cause of his discontent was the conviction of his incapacity to secure, 
by the usual means, the yellow button of the first rank. Nor was it 
for the gratification that this yellow button would confer on his personal 

ride that he craved this, but—here comes in the distinction, and, O 
fand of the Antipodes, O land of the Topsy-turvy, it is a curious one 
—it was to gratify the pride of his grandmother, now some twenty- 
five years in her grave. Taking everything into consideration, for a 
man still in his prime, surrounded with every luxury and tempted by 
wealth and leisure to lead a life of pleasure,—for such a man thus to 
cast his longings and his aspirations backward to a previous generation 
illustrates, I think, one of the most beautiful traits of the Chinese char- 
acter, and it is one that might well be copied by other peoples. Wang- 
Chi-Poo therefore pulled his queue discontentedly, and continued to 
brood on the hard fate of his progenitrix thus deprived, through him, 
of what he considered her just due. 

We in the West announce our coming with a knock ; those in the 
East enter first and knock afterward. Thus it happened that Wang- 
Chi-Poo was abruptly disturbed in his meditations by the presence of 
his secretary, before his entrance was so much as suspected. The new- 
comer was a small, narrow-chested young man with a large head and 
eyes like coals, set off by a pair of enormous spectacles tied by bows 
behind his ears. He was attired in the garb of the literary class, and, 
with much ceremony, took his seat opposite Wang-Chi-Poo, presenting 
him with a neatly-enveloped package of manuscript as he sat down. 
Wang-Chi-Poo weariedly took up the parcel, only to allow it to drop 
as weariedly into his lap. 

“O Taonsu,” he observed at last, “I am not in harmony with 
state papers, and the doctrines of Confucius sadly pall on me to-day. 
Amuse me, rather; tell me the doings of the town; or stay! thou 
who hast sojourned in the land of Foreign Devils, tell me more of it. 
Tell me again of this land beyond the seas, where they dress in the 
color of coals and wear shining black boxes for coverings of the head ; 
where, as thou hast said, they call change progress, and select an em-. 
peror every four years, though the moment he is on the throne they pro- 
ceed to look out for a new one; whereof this same emperor, as thou 
hast told me, is yet a god during the first two years of his term, a 
demon during his last, and behold when he is stripped of his authority 
and a new ruler elected there are none so poor as to do him honor. . 
Have they religions there, O Taonsu, and do the followers of Confucius 
number many?” . 

“There are many from the Flowery Kingdom in America, Great 
Excellency, whom the press of hunger has driven thither, and a few in 
the schools who, like myself, were sent out by His Celestial Majesty to 
be instructed in their sciences.” 

“ And what are their sciences, O Taonsu? Is it true that the fiery 
horse walks on big stilts through their cities, crushing and trampling 
down all before it? Is it true, too, that each man takes only one she- 
devil for his wife, and even so is obliged to cut off her nails that she 
can’t scratch ?” 
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Taonsu raised his eyebrows with a queer little smile. 

“They certainly cut off their nails, Great Excellency ; but as for 
one man taking only one she-devil for his wife, they often take as many 
as we do, only the process is different. Permit me, Your Excellency; — 
the newspaper around this manuscript is of Western origin and chanced 
to come over in the last steam-junk.” And Taonsu, removing the parcel 
from his patron’s lap, untied it and spread the enveloping wrapper flat 
out on the floor. “There, Your Excellency,” he continued, pointing 
to the advertisement of a lawyer who guaranteed absolute divorce, with 
perfect secrecy thrown in, for ten dollars, “when a man wants a new 
wife he goes to this lawyer, states his complaints, and gets freed from 
the old one by paying down his money. This is the first step.” Then 
Taonsu ran his eye down the sheet till he came to the advertisement of 
a matrimonial agency. “ And here is the second step,” he continued. 
“ He visits this agency, pays down ten chop-dollars more, and selects 
from a series of photographs he is shown the woman whose picture he 
likes best. Thus for twenty chop-dollars in ail he is both rid of his 
old wife and provided with a new one.” 

“ What strange devils these Foreign Devils are!” said Wang Chi- 
Poo, reflectively ; “ to understand them thou must look at them upside 
down. But our people, how do they prosper ?’’ he went on, inquiringly. 

¥ They did well until too many came; then the natives massacred 
them.’ 

“They massacred them ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“‘ But why, when our people were many? If they were few it were 
more natural.” 

“ Excellency, the natives feared we would overrun their country and 
take the bread out of the mouths of their own children; but here is 
mention of our people in this very paper, and what they suffer.” And 
Taonsu read a serio-comic description of a late ball given at Washing- 
ton by the Chinese Legation, with an exaggerated account of the scram- 
ble for supper. This he translated remarkably well, only taking in too - 
literal a sense the Western humor. 

On Wang-Chi-Poo, of course, the humor would have been entirely 
lost ; to him only the indignity was manifest. The Chinese Embassy 
had been insulted; and he swore lustily in the dialect of Confucius, 
and would not be comforted. 

“This last occurred some time ago,” resumed Taonsu. ‘“ More 
recently, however, they have passed a law that is an express violation 
of all their agreements, for it will exclude our people entirely from 
their shores.” 

In Wang-Chi-Poo’s eyes, the desire to exclude his people far- 
nished rather a curious instance of that topsy-turviness Me had re- 
marked upon, but the insult inflicted on the tion was a breach of 
that ceremonial which to a Chinaman is as the breath of life itself. 
For a long time he swore; then, his passion subsiding,-he chewed the 
recollection liké a melancholy cud. 

“Go on,” he said at last, “ read me something more of these Foreign 
Devils. What do those great letters say on the top of the sheet ?” 
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Taonsu, thus directed, resumed his office of interpreter. 

“They speak, you see, Great Excellency, of the unprotected con- 
dition of their harbors, showing the billions and billions of wealth that 
lie exposed to any invader with no provision for their defence. Each 
city on the coast, it is stated, could easily be laid in ashes by a fleet of 
even a fifth-rate power.” 

“ And is this true, O Taonsu ?” 

“Too true, Your Excellency. To defend the great city of New 
York, which is almost as large as this city which we inhabit, there are 
barely half a dozen forts well-nigh crumbling into the dust.” 

“ How many cities are there on the coast ?” 

Taonsu reflected. “There are at least six of the first class, and 
innumerable small towns.” 

“ How many days’ sail is it to this land ?” 

“Steam, Great Excellency, has bridged the ocean.” 

“Taonsu, leave me: I would think.” 


When a Westerner “thinks,” he generally requires the repose of 
absolute quiet ; when a Chinaman “ thinks,” his cogitations are assisted 
by a noise. The same results are attained by exactly the reverse 

rocess. Stillness is proverbial of the fisherman’s craft; in China the © 
erman surrounds himself with gongs. ‘The Chinese watchman beats 
his rattle, not to let the householder know that all is well, but to make 
thieves and evil-doers aware that he is about. And where, under 
Western civilization, a man having a grudge murders his foe, a China- 
man, instead, kills himself upon his enemy’s threshold. 

Wang-Chi-Poo entered the garden with the purpose of seeking his 
wives’ quarters beyond, for Wang-Chi-Poo had one first wife, and—not 
to offend the delicate sensibilities of my lady-readers—he had several 
wives besides. This garden was a marvel of quaintness in its way. It 
was crossed and recrossed in every direction by little porcelain-paved 
paths ; brightly-painted bridges spanned diminutive canals, and in the 
middle of the garden was a fountain from which the canals all radiated 
outward. In the — of the fountain stood an enormous artificial 
flamingo, of so natural an appearance that it served as a perpetual puzzle 
to a live flamingo which could do nothing but walk around him and 
stare at him the entire day. Passing through the garden, Wang-Chi- 
Poo entered his wives’ quarters by a curious gateway in the wall, cut in 
the exact shape of a large teapot. 

Naomoona, the first wife, was reclining luxuriously in a hammock ; 
Taomoona, the second, was similarly engaged ; Saomoona occupied a 
third hammock ; and, in fact, the whole number, down to the very 
newest, were quietly swinging themselves, keeping time to the oscilla- 
tions of their bedies by the motion of their fans. 

On the floor was a highly-decorative bamboo mat, and on this some 
half-dozen little Wang-Chi-Poos were disporting themselves. A shout 
of delight from the latter announced the coming of the author of their 
beings ; the ladies severally rose from their hammocks, and each, taking 
hold of the chair that was nearest her, proceeded to wipe from its seat 
with her dress imaginary particles of dust. 
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“The Light of the Household shall sit on my chair,” exclaimed 
Naomoona, “ No, he shall sit on mine,” interrupted Taomoona. “ Nay, 
but on mine,” added Saomoona. But the Light of the Household solved 
the dilemma by taking his seat with the juvenile Wang-Chi-Poos on the 
floor, drawing some curious little tissue butterflies from his voluminous 
and with his fan making them mount into the air for the edifi- 

cation of his children. f 

“ What would you think, O wives of my heart, if I should never 
sit on any of your chairs again? if, on the contrary, I should take my 
seat on the lofty stern of one of His Majesty's smoke-junks and sail 
away to the land where the White-skin Devils abide?” , 

A hush of intense surprise greeted this speech ; then each of the 
ladies raised her curious little enamelled face over the edge of her 
curious little hammock and stared at her husband, who was stil engaged 
vt They thet they make silks of designs, these F 

“ They sa: t the e silks of strang igns, these Forei 
Devils,” pa nr A . " 

“ And set diamonds in a way we know naught of here,” observed 
the second. 

“Ay, and cut their stones to make them shine with unwonted 
' lustre,” observed a third. “ A jeweller from India onve showed me 
some that had been cut, he said, in barbaric lands.” 

“The house would be dark,” exclaimed Saomoona, “ without the 
of its Light, but we will curb our impatience till his return 

ringing with him these weird proofs of the Foreign Devils’ skill.” 
ang-Chi-Poo rose from the floor, tightened his broad red’ sash, 
a the folds of his voluminous tunic, and called for his palan- 
qui e felt annoyed, just as a Westerner might, at the flippant 
reception his serious proposal had met with. “Wang-Chi-Poo has 
not gone yet,” he muttered, “but should he depart he will console 
himself’ with the reflection that his wives will bear up against his 
return. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE strictness of ceremonial used in approaching His Celestial 
Majesty was in no wise relaxed for W -Chi-Poo, though he was a 
mandarin of next to the highest rank; and for the p of approach- 
ing His Majesty Wang-Chi-Poo had called his oe asa To go 
in proper state required, for Wang-Chi-Poo, six runners in front and 
six behind, without counting the fourteen bearers of the sedan-chair. 
Ahead of all rode a horseman with a huge sheet of r in his hand 
and horns like rams’ horns fastened to his cap on side of his head. 
The duty of the horseman was to strike awe into the public by loudly 
reading off the paper the titles and dignities of Wang-Chi-Poo coming 
on behind; that of the runners, to prevent these same honors from 
being forgotten, by belaboring the public over the heads with their 


ves, 
Not to particularize the precise road the procession took, suffice it 
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to say that in due time it arrived before the walls of the Imperial 
, where the great man descended. . 
The plan of this palace much resembles one of those curious Chinese 
boxes which you open only to find another box inside. One wall serves 
but as an outwork to another wall, and one series of buildings but as 
shells to other buildings within ; all interspersed with court-yards and 
gardens in a way to baffle and bewilder whoever would describe it. 
Wang-Chi-Poo, being received by at least twenty-five court officials, 
and having them as guides, threaded without much difficulty the 
labyrinth, and was ushered at last into an apartment at the lower end 
of which, in a sort of niche partly screened by a mat, the Son of Heaven 
sat on his throne. Though but a boy in years, the sovereign was a 
veteran in intelligence. Wang-Chi-Poo, on arriving at the threshold of 
the sacred precincts, dropped on his stomach and advanced into the 
apartment on his hands and knees, making a series of little hops like 
a frog, with his head in the air and his mouth open; for, being a stout 
man, it was a decidedly uncomfortable manner of progress. Opposite 
the niche he stopped. 
“O great ~ of Heaven, august Lord of the Universe, and 


Master of Ten Thousand Kingdoms,” he exclaimed, “ an idea, a great 
idea, has taken possession of thy slave.” 

His youthful Majesty glanced down condescendingly from over the 
mat. 
“Take care, O Wang-Chi-Poo: ideas are dangerous,” he observed, 
with precocious instinct ; “ideas are as the witch-fires in the lowlands that 
lead @ man on rejoicingly only to engulf him in mud. Is this idea of 


thine inspired by Confucius?” 

“No, sire, it is a new idea, one born of extraordinary circum- 
stances.” . 

“Hush; I have heard it said that there is nothing new but the 
forgotten.” 

“ True, sire, but this idea is not altogether my own; rather let me 
say it is sprung from thy great sire’s generosity.” 

“ Rise then, O Wang-Chi-Poo; but if it be not as thou hast stated 
the bamboo basket shall lift thy head higher than thou aspirest to raise 
it, and Foong-Shoong [the evil spirit] shall take thy body.” 

“Great Majesty, I crave thy indulgence ; what I would say requires 
secrecy for its success.” 

Now, with most Oriental sovereigns to clap the hands is the signal 
to approach ; with the Son of Heaven it is the reverse. The Son of 
Heaven clapped his hands behind the mat, and instantly the numerous 
attendants lining the apartment disappéared, as if by magic, through 
trap-doors in the floor. ; 

Left alone with his august sovereign, Wang-Chi-Poo proceeded to 
relate the substance of Taonsu’s communications, describing the unpro- 
tected condition of the seaboard towns across the ocean and their 
enormous wealth, and showing with how little risk, owing to the semi- 
civilized condition of the inhabitants, they might be laid under tribute. 
Then he went on to portray the powerful navy China now had, the vast 
sums that had been expended on it, and the growing conviction of the 
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i gay because it had accomplished so little, the old style of war- 

junks was superior. Lastly, Wang-Chi-Poo described the indignities 

China had suffered from Foreign Devils generally, jumbling up the ex- 

ition of the French, the half-forgotten burning of the summer palace 

y the English, the Chinese riots in America, and the passage of the 

Chinese-exclusion bill, and winding up as a grand climax with the sup- 
indignities inflicted on His Majesty’s Embassy.in Washington. 

As he finished, the eyes of his precocious Majesty snapped fire. 

“‘ And why has no one told me of this last, O Wang-Chi-Poo ?” for, 
in the opinion of the sovereign also, the supper episode was a more 
grievous insult than the anti-Chinese bill. 
ae hi Because, Great Majesty, the Son of Heaven is supposed to know 

The Son of Heaven pondered deeply over this home-thrust. 

“ And thou counsellest me to use my powerful armaments for ven- 
geance?” he observed at last. ‘‘ Thy idea is not without value. Lon 
now have we had these foreign steamers, and long have we been doubtfu 
what use to make of them. Ah, Wang-Chi-Poo, thou givest me an 
idea that is not in Confucius,—namely, to signalize my accession by 
some notable event. Thou givest me an idea; I will, I will, I will; 
yes, I will take the reins of power, as the law now allows me, into 
my own hands, and declare war against these Foreign Devils; thus I 
will stretch out my arms to devastate their cities as they have devas- 
tated mine,—why not? These expensive armaments brought from across 
the sea shall go back across the sea and declare in tones of thunder that 
the majesty of China is more than a name, and His Majesty more than 
a child. But stay, thou who hast really had something to do with 
giving me this idea, what wouldst thou advise? Though thou art but 
of the second rank, thy head is not completely addled, and I have often 
thought thee not quite the fool thou seemest.” 

Wang-Chi-Pop modestly acknowledged this compliment by a bow. 
Before replying to the question, however, he ran the long nail of his 
little finger down the breast-seam of his tunic. 

“Tell me, who should command this expedition?” continued the 
sovereign. 

Wang-Chi-Poo still hesitated. ‘ August Son of Heaven,” he at 
last replied, “ thou hast many admirals educated in foreign lands to com- 
mand thy fleet; but I was thinking that if some commissioner could be 
found to accompany it, some one not quite of the highest rank, for so 
he might be arrogant and spoil all by his wilfulness,—one who was well 
read in Confucius, but yet not so blind a follower of Confucius as to 
refuse to look beyond,—one whose greatest ambition was to raise an 
ancestor who had no rank, and who would give as security for his suc- 
cess perchance a million chop-dollars,—I was thinking that if such a 
man could be found, the nominal direction of this expedition could be 
safely reposed in his hands.” __ 

“ But where is such a man,O Wang-Chi-Poo? Gladly would I lay 
my hands on him.” 

Wang-Chi-Poo bowed self-complacently. 

“ By the bones of my ancestors, I almost believe thou meanest thy- 
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self! Ha! if it is thou, I shall have to ask Two million chop-dollars. 
Thou art too ’cute, O Wang-Chi-Poo.” 

“Thy servant is too poor.” 

“Say rather my servant is too rich. But stay ; there is somethin 
in thy plan, and, as thou thyself hast said, it demands secrecy an 
discretion. Regents are obstructive, courtiers are bowing puppets, 
while ministers of the crown are as pots that leak at the bottom and 
have sieves for sides. Thou didst mention a certain Taonsu whom our 
generosity permitted to study in the Foreign Devils’ lands; with him I 
might more freely consult as to the likelihood of what thou hast told 
me. Wang-Chi-Poo, I salute thee; get thee hence.” 

Then Wang-Chi-Poo retired,—retired as is the custom in China, 
backing out not only through the first door, but through the second, 
backing out through one room after another, backing out through 
court-yard after court-yard, and through the labyrinth of ens by 
which he had come; keeping his face turned always in the opposite 
direction to that in which he was going, and salaaming to this official 
and salaaming to that as one after the other passed him on. Nor was 
the manner of his progress changed on arriving outside the palace; 
for on entering his palanquin it was borne to his home back 
through the streets, so that his face might never be turned away from 
that of his juvenile but Celestial Majesty. 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir has been said of Russia that the system of its government is 
military despotism tempered by assassination. Of China it may be said 
ae aoa of its government is competitive examination tempered 

urchase. 

‘China has reached the highest development of what is called here 
Civil Service Reform, only in China the subject-matter of the exami- 
nation is always Confucius. 

No matter what the post sought for may be, Confucius is always 
the test of fitness. For a collectorship of customs—Confucius ; for a 
Ss in the army—Confucius ; Confucius for ev » Con- 

ucius for secretaries, ministers, and judges, with a sublime impar- 
tiality and a sublime indifference to the particular requirements of each 
case. 
For positions in the navy, however, in addition to the doctrines of 
Confucius, a thorough knowledge of seamanship is required, and the 
Naval Academy at Foo-Chow, under the management of European 
instructors, turns out quite efficient officers. These, in addition to the 
many young men educated in the European seats of naval instruction, 
form a sufficiently large class to draw upon for the command of their 
new Armstrong and German-built steamers. 

I can think of no more glaring contradiction than this rapid engraft- 
ment of new methods and of new sciences on the old trunk of Chinese 
civilization ; this scientifically built and scientifically managed fleet, 
armed with steel guns, and under the command of a monarch who 
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attains his majority at the age of fourteen ; this scientifically managed 
army too, equipped with arms of precision at the whim of a sovereign, 
however precocious, who sits on an ivory throne behind a bamboo 
China is awaking from her long sleep; her four hundred millions 
are beginning to rub their eyes and to look about them with all that 
confusion of ideas which occurs on suddenly encountering the light,— 
trying to reconcile Confucius with foundries, and Western ideas gen- 
erally with paper butterflies and gongs. As if to give a last touch to 
a situation strikingly suggestive of opéra bouffe already, the command 
of expeditions that would be sup to stand in need of extra intelli- 
ce is often a mere matter of barter. 

Thus, Wang-Chi-Poo, utterly ignorant of steamships, scarcely having 
more experience of naval matters than was to be acquired by paddling 
his little boat on his artificial lake, aspired to command a European- 
built armada, and was willing to pay down two million chop-dollars 
for that distinction. One saving clause, however, removed at a stroke 
the most striking absurdities of the situation,—namely, that his command 
would be merely titular, and that he really would have nothing more 
to do with the leadership than the gilded figure-head on the bow of the 
vessel that bore him. Looked at from another stand-point it becomes 
more natural still. Wang-Chi-Poo would be merely the representative 
of his sovereign on the high seas, a commissioner, an envoy extraor- 
dinary to His Majesty's own fleet. 

This fleet consisted of seventy vessels, principally steamers and of 
iron or av construction. I give a list of them, which is official : 
five armored men-of-war ; two cruisers of the protected type; two cruisers 
of the partially protected type; eighteen unprotected cruisers ; forty- 
three gun-boats, of. which two were protected and eleven partly protected. 

The most extraordinary fact, however, is the slight notice the de- 
velopment of this really extensive navy has attracted in foreign lands. 
We hear of the Japanese navy, but the Chinese navy has been steadily 
improving till the Celestial Empire to-day is one of the actual naval 

wers of the world, and yet ninety-nine Americans out of every 
undred still believe its fleet to consist of sailing-junks alone. 





CHAPTER IV. 


_ _ Now let us turn to a different quarter of the world, but one with 
which we shall have more to do; let us turn to that country whereof 
the inhabitants “dress in the color of coals and wear on their heads 
for covering black boxes of silk; where every fourth year they elect 
an emperor, and the moment he is up proceed to search out a new one; 
to the land whose emperor is a god for his first two years, and a demon 
oo his last, and when he is out, and a new emperor is selected, 
behold scarce a man can be found so poor as to do the old one honor ;” 
let us turn to the capital of this emperor, even to the Houses of Con- 
gress which make the laws. 

It is exactly five months later than the events related in the first 
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chapter, and the session of Con is drawing to its close. Many 
events have taken place during this Congress: for instance, China has 
made certain preposterous demands in retaliation for the Chinese- 
exclusion bill, and, failing to receive satisfaction, has just withdrawn 
its legation. This act, which, if done by a more civilized country, 
would be held tantamount to a declaration of war, was viewed by the 

le at large with about as much concern as if the King of the 
Sandwich Islands had abruptly withdrawn his representative. War 
was held to exist at this very moment with China, and the prospect of 
the dragon across the sea at last showing his teeth caused general merri- 
ment. 

The session of this particular Congress is drawing near its close, 
as we have.said ; consequently, in the slang of the day, many bills are 
being “ railroaded through.” The River and Harbor bill, for instance, 
has passed, “ under a suspension of the rules,” and one among its many 
clauses is an appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars for widening 
and dredging Little Log-Rolling Creek. 

This bill, be it understood, was not for fortifying the rivers and 
harbors, but simply for improving them: Little Log-Rolling Creek 
was to be improved into a river; the edict of the House had gone 
forth. No one outside of the locality through which the creek passed 
had ever heard of it, nor was it on any map that the eyes of man had 
ever seen; but no doubt when Little Log-Rolling Creek had been 
dredged and widened it would grow into a river, and that was all 
that could be expected of it. No city stood upon its banks, but once 
improved many cities might. And at all events its improvement 
would afford bathing-facilities to the juvenile community thereabouts, 
of which they had long stood in special need. So the River and 
Harbor bill passed, and each clause of its many new appropriations 
was passed with it,—passed with the rush of an express train, and 
regardless of the fact that there was yet an unexpended balance of 
$16,636,362.71 from the appropriation of the preceding year. The 
bill for defending the harbors, however, which was on the calendar for 
to-day, was expected to create a very lively debate, and the galleries 
were packed. 

At three o’clock precisely, a certain Mr. Starr arose and clearly 
demonstrated the unprotected condition of the cities on the seaboard ; 
pointing out, in the course of his remarks, the necessity for providing 
steel guns, and showing the cost and time required for merely the plant 
to produce these. 

A Mr. Blank replied that iron guns were quite as good as steel 
guns ; while a Mr. Asterisk boldly declared that no guns were needed 
at all. Going on to speak of Daniel Webster, he touched gracefully 
on the American Eagle, and, closing in a pyrotechnic display of choice 
language, said that the glory of the American name was sufficient to 
keep the enemy from our door. 

To this a Mr. Dash replied, in suave accents. “The eloquence of 
the gentleman who has last spoken,” he said, “is as flowery as the 
flowers that bloom in the spring, but, like them, it has nothing to 
do with the case: the question is about guns, not eagles, nor can any 
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skill of rhetoric confound Daniel Webster with dynamite bombs. The 
gentleman has observed that the grandeur of the American name is 
a sufficient guarantee against invaders ; this is like the belief of the 
Empercr of China, during his last war with England, that the list of 
his titles loudly proclaimed would suffice to stay the advance of the 
enemy into his dominions. While speaking of the Chinese, every one 
knows that a Chinese-exclusion bill has been passed, and that, failing 
to receive a satisfactory explanation of this, the Chinese Minister has 
demanded his credentials. As for myself, Iam not an alarmist, but 
this action may mean something. Even now there are vague rumors 
afloat about the movements of the Chinese fleet. Extravagant as it 
may seem, it is quite possible that these movements may be ultimatel 
directed against our ports or shipping. Three Chinese war-v 
have lately touched at the Sandwic Tslands, ostensibly on a cruise of 
instruction for cadets, but no cadets are on board. Five more ships of 
the same nation, it is well known, have lately appeared in South 
American waters, while one at this very moment is creating a deserved 
sensation in Canada. 

“ Not only is it within the bounds of possibility that these power- 
ful squadrons may suddenly concentrate on our coast, but, consistently 
with the code of the most civilized nations, they may be coming to strike 
in revenge for the violation of our treaties with the Chinese Empire. 

“To be sure, such a navy as China possesses, and in the hands of 
such a people, is like a watch in the hands of a savage; but the very 
backwardness of that country would make it oblivious to those respon- 
sibilities which would restrain a more enlightened government; and, 
having indulged in the extravagance of “ines European-built fleet, 
it might be induced to try its ae without, reflecting upon the like- 
lih of retaliation. At all events, the appearance of so many 
Chinese vessels hovering about our shores is most unusual, and, being 
unusual, it ought to excite suspicion.” 

After this Mr. Dash gave a detailed description, obtained from the 
Navy Department, of China’s armaments, and closed with a timely 
reminder as to the risk of “ monkeying with a buzz-saw.” 

Alas! of how little use are such warnings! nothing is believed till 
the predicted event has happened. 

“ What is your idea of Parliament?” was once asked of a dis- 
tinguished foreigner after a visit to the classic halls of Westminster. 
“Why, simply,” was his reply, “how much better and more expedi- 
tiously three men of ordinary business capacity could have accomplished 
the work.” 

I am afraid the present case was an instance of the justice of this 
observation. The overwhelming sentiment of the country, as proved 
by the press, was: unanimously in favor of our adequately protectin 
ourselves against invasion. Congress, too, as a whole, was in favor o 
it; but because one set of legislators desired steel guns and another set 
_ the wishes of that minority which desired no guns at all carried 
the day. 

One word more, and then I go on. From the speech of Mr. -Dash 
it will be inferred that wiser counsels must have prevailed at the last 
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moment in China, and that the pretext for withdrawing her legation 
from Washington was rather the passage of the Chinese-exclusion bill 
than the absurd supper-party. 





CHAPTER V. 


Amone those who listened to the debate, or rather let me say 
attended it, was Mrs. Percival T. McFlusterer. Not that Mrs. Perci- 
val T. cared a hair-pin for Congress; on the contrary, she despised 

litics and everything connected with politics, as every fashionable New 

ork woman does. But she had run on to Washington for the benefit 
of the earlier spring weather, and had attended Congress as she might 
have done the zoological garden or the menagerie in some strange place. 
Then, besides, Washington was becoming a fashionable resort, in spite . 
of Congress and its horde of politicians. Unfortunately, however, the 
spring weather hung fire, and, instead of the balmy breezes she had 
expected, the session closed in a flurry of snow. ‘The flurry, much to 
Mr. Percival T.’s displeasure, carried Madame back to New York. 
For though Mr. Percival T. was anything but a careless husband, and 
toiled day and night for his wife, he did like just occasionally to have 
a “let-up” from the opera and a chance to talk stock at his club. In 
fact, a more melancholy spectacle than Mr. P. T. at the o can 
scarcely be imagined. A fish out of water was a weak simile of his 
case: indeed, to the outer world Mr. P. T. more resembled a fish than 
a biped, and, so far as spontaneity went, he was quite as cold-blooded. In 
consequence, he was voted dull in general society, but in the neighbor- 
hood of the Stock Exchange he was dubbed the “ Razor.” 

Mrs. P. T., however, aspired to be a social leader, and with a view 
to that réle had of course obliged her husband to purchase her a house 
“on the Avenue.” It was at this house, naturally, that Mrs. P. T. 
arrived, bringing on with her the snow-flurry from Washemian: 

When Mrs. P. T. was absent, Mr. P. T. invariably put out the 
fires, on account of the expense, and solaced himself over a register. I 
can imagine no drearier sight than Mr. P. T. sitting warming his toes 
over the register, taking his ease; but then Mr. P. T., as we must 
infer, never looked comfortable anywhere except on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. P. T. happened to be thus solacing himself when Mrs. P. T. 
arrived, and the comfort—or the discomfort—of her lord impressed her 
disagreeably. 

Mrs. P. T. had a way of entering a room when she was annoyed 
that displayed the condition of her feelings without her uttering a 
syllable. In her heart of hearts, Mrs. McFlusterer was not a cruel 
woman, but she was an irritable one,—which is sometimes worse. 

“JT just ran back for the opera,” she, however, observed, lightly : 
* ws “3 you'll = the carriage, I’ll be ready at nine-sharp.” 

ys 
“Oh, I won’t keep you waiting, dear,” she went on, persuasively ; 
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“no fear of that. I found Washington cold as Lapland, and back 
I am. 

At dinner Mrs. P. T. continued her sprightly attack. She even 
remembered here and there fragments of the s es she had heard in 
Washington. “Oh, my?” she ejaculated, “ just think, if New York 
were really bombarded, what should we do?’ 

“T suppose we'd have to face the music,” replied Mr. P. T., with 
his mind still on the opera; “there’s some things worse than a bom- 
bardment.” 

“ But just think, if the Chinese should reallycome! One of those 
horrid creatures in Congress said that the fleet had left China for parts 
unknown.” 

‘“‘T hope they'll get there,” said Mr. P. T., beneath his breath. 

“ And such nasty people, these Chinese !” 

“T once made a corner in opium,” Mr. P. T. observed, reflectively, 
“ but they’ve eens 5 the trade now.” 

“TI wish you'd be lively and agreeable like other men,” petulantly 
put in Mrs. P. T. “I wanted you to say there was no chance of their 
coming, but I feel it in my bones something is going to happen, and 
T’m sure it is connected with the Chinese.” 

“Tf they’ll only come and bombard the Opera-House,” muttered 
Mr. P. T., beneath his breath, “‘I’d be danged if I’d stop them.” 

Mr. P. T. at the opera, as I bave already intimated, was even a 
more melancholy sight than he was at his family register-side. After 
he had stood the noisy Wagnerian music as long as he could, he usually 
retreated into the smoking-rooms, where he found some other congenial 
spirit and talked over the market. 

It was really P. T. who made that now famous bon moé (and, it 
being the only one he had ever been guilty of ing in his life, it 
may as well be recorded),—namely, that, if Wagner's music is the 
music of the future, “it were a great pity not to postpone it to then.” 

“Percival, dear,” lisped Mrs. P. T., as they were driving home- 
ward from the opera in their smart brougham on the evening of her 
return, “you must buy me Confucius to-morrow. Now promise me.” 

“ Confucius!” exclaimed Mr. P. T., absently. “I’m afraid it isn’t 
listed: it’s one of the fancies, I suppose.” 

Mrs. P. T. laughed out loud. “I’m not talking of stocks. Can’t 
you ever get them out of your head ?” : 

“I wonder where you’d be if I did ?” said Mr. P. T., with unwonted 
fire; then, more meekly, “ You mean the man that wrote a book on 
China, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia,’ too. I know the Chinese are 
coming. I told you before. I feel it in my bones.” 

Mrs, McF lusterer was a woman of sudden whims and turns; you 
could no more tell of her than of a swallow which way she would dart 
next. Thus forewarned, we are prepared for the startling announce- 
ment she made to Mr. P. T. the next afternoon when he returned 
home, like a good: New York husband, fairly worn out from his oper- 
ations in the street, and with the books she had asked for under his 


arm, 
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“ Percival, dear, I’ve got a little — for you,” she said. 

P. T. felt uncomfortable ; he knew these surprises of old. “ What 
is it ?” he asked, feebly. 

“ Why, we are going to Cuba in the Terror. You know it is her 
trial trip, and the government has proposed, as a condition of her 
acceptance, her getting around Cuba and back in a month.” 

“T wouldn’t like to go to sea in a vessel intended for the govern- 
ment,” said Mr. McF lusterer, cautiously. 

“Tut, tut, tut!” said Mrs. McFlusterer, “she’s as safe as a yacht, 
and if Mr. Puncherry, who built her and knows all about her, is 
willing to risk it, I don’t see why we shouldn’t; he wrote this morn- 
ing to invite us, and I opened the letter, though it was addressed to 

ou.” 
4 Mr. P. T. was sorely discomfited. “And may I ask why you 
opened my letter?” he asked. 

“Well, you see, if I hadn’t, you might have kept back his invitation. - 
I had three reasons for accepting before you saw it,” she went on, in a 
relenting spirit, “but, as two were on your account and only one on 
mine, you mustn’t be angry.” 

“ And what may they be, madam?” (When particularly refractory, 
Mr. P. T. addressed his wife as Madam.) 

“ First, you’ll look so well in a yachting-suit,” she said, checking 
off the reasons on her fingers ; “secondly, you will really save a great 
deal of money in household bills, etc., by our being at some one else’s 
expense ; and, thirdly, I’ll escape the cold weather, which I failed to do 
in aphicgiaas You see I’m influenced exactly twice as much on your 
account as on my own.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, indeed,” he said, grimly; but then the 
clause about the expenditure was not without its weight. - 

Indeed, when Mr. McFlusterer came to think over the matter 
calmly, the plan developed its advantages. He was carrying an 
enormous line of stocks, and this might be unloaded on a suffering 
community with less suspicion, and therefore with greater ease, during 
an absence, than if he were present in New York. His very absence 
would give a fictitious strength to the market, and therefore might 
supply what he had long been looking for,—namely, a market to 
unload on. The street would say, all must be well, when the Razor 
was satisfied to take his ease fora month. The tone of things, which 
had been sagging downwards, in sympathy perhaps with the vague 
rumors from China, might rally. Then, besides, his wife was so 
continually harping on the necessity of an interval of genial weather 
between the Arctic cold of winter and the torrid heat of summer, that 
he had become impressed with the idea that she did need it. 

Thirdly, Mr. P. T. had secretly been er in his mind that one 
solitary form of indulgence a wealthy New York business-man permits 
himself,;—I mean the purchase of a yacht. This trip might save him, 
by its experiences, the extravagance of getting one. 

All said and done, he would go,—as in any case he would have 
been obliged to go, Madam directing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Comine events cast their shadows before,” and the vague sur- 
mises about the advent of the Chinese fleet were not unfounded. The 
surest indicator, the stock market, believed it before the public did, 
and had been growing continually weaker for the past three months. 
The great armada, in fact, had sailed, and was creeping on from port 
to port, often a vessel going backwards as if to China, and then turning 
about and continuing her course, each one drawing nearer little by little 
its objective point. 

Gladly would I describe in full the incidents leading to the com- 
missioner’s departure, as well as the daily occurrences of the voyage, but 
space forbids. Suffice it to say that poor Wang-Chi-Poo, when it 
finally came to starting, would fain have renounced his rash determina- 
tion. He found the desire of ennobling his grandmother weakening 
in exact proportion as the time of his departure approached. At the 
last moment it is doubtful whether anything would have induced him 
to sail, were it not that his two millions of chop-dollars had already 
been passed in. Besides, he was wroth that his wives and family 
did not take his departure more to heart. On the contrary, his mission 
was so extraordinary that it seemed rather to amuse them; and as for 
his children, they blew their butterflies with increased assiduity into the 
air, just as if nothing in particular was going to happen. 

Long and wearily that last night he had stood in his garden and 
looked at the artificial stork ; long the artificial stork had stared at him. 


Then he went to the temple hard by, and passed two hours in silent 
adoration of his ancestors. : 
The next a he made propitiatory offerings in the same Deon 


and burnt innumerable little pieces of paper to propitiate the n 
of the sea,—that horrible demon who causes the waves to swell when 
he is angry, and the winds to roar as they emerge from his mouth. 
In due time he repaired to his ship, and truth compels me to relate that 
when, at the moment of embafking, the boiler suddenly let off steam, 
Wang-Chi-Poo jumped from the poop in an agony of terror, thinking 
perhaps that this same demon was coming on board through the funnel. 

Upon several occasions too, during the voyage, Wang-Chi-Poo came 
near setting his cabin and with it the ship on fire, by burning little joss- 
papers in propitiation of the Sea-Dragon ; but, as he was firmly persuaded 
that only by such pious rites could disaster be averted, he concerned 
himself little about the lesser evil of a conflagration. 

It may be questioned, how so large a fleet could have sailed without 
attracting more than “ vague suspicions,” even with the extraordinary 
preteens that. had been taken. They had sailed, as we know, in 

ifferent detachments, under sealed orders, and to far different points 
and at different times. It was rather the concentration of these vessels in 
harbors of the Western Hemisphere that aroused attention, and then 
it was too late for the United States to guard against them. Indeed, it 
was left to America herself to bring about the climax, for, when the 
movements of the fleet could be no longer doubted, a cablegram was 
Vou. XLITI.—651 
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despatched to China stating that, if these vessels continued to approach, 
their presence would be considered a casus belli. 

I am sorry to confess that this message was dictated in a spirit of 
bluff; and when to this an insolent reply was received, America awoke 
to the disagreeable realization that she had a.war on her hands with a 
people whom it was no honor to vanquish, yet who were better prepared 
to take the initiative than she was to defend herself. 

As for the vessel that bore Wang-Chi-Poo, she had passed around 
the Horn, and it was really her aiviaal at Rio that a red the telegram 
from the State Department. Throwing off the cloak here, as to her 
intentions, she joined the squadron previously mentioned as cruising in 
South American waters, aid boldly sailed up the coast. It was exactly 
one month after Mr. and Mrs. McFlusterer had sailed for Cuba that 
the fleet skirted that island and approached the shores of Florida. As 
they drew nearer, Wang-Chi-Poo’s curiosity, which had been steadily 
increasing, rose to fever-heat, and Taonsu, who had come out as inter-- 
preter, was kept busy answering his questions about the country. 

Lend might even now be Sighted at any moment, and since early 
morning Wang-Chi-Poo had been eagerly searching the horizon with 
his glass, At last he closed the instrument with a gesture of impatience. 

“ Thou hast said, O Taonsu, that this land is one of many laws, but 
of little inclination to abide by them. How many laws has it?” 

“Tt has many in name, Great Excellency, but only two laws are 
rigorously enforced.” 

“ And what are they, O Taonsu ?” 


“The laws of supply and demand. These laws are harsher than 


even our criminal code, for they grind the poor to powder, and heap 
the rich with riches compared with which the wealth of our great 
Emperor is as naught.” 

“ But I thought this country was governed by the people.” 

“In name, again, Great Excellency, so that the people may be 
ground down the more.” 

“But who grinds them down, O Taonsu? I have heard that this 
land was a republic, which I take to mean a beast with no head and 
many tails, meaning by that a country that sits down on its ruling 
classes.”” 

“Stay, Great Excellency, thou dost not understand the system. 
There is a ruling class, but it is not, as with us, the official class. On 
the contrary, the class I speak of rules the official class, bein en tg 
of a of the Highways, they are called,—and all products, 
even those necessary to sustain life, must pay them tribute. Under 
these are two lower grades, called respectively ‘ Directors’ and ‘ Stock- 
holders.’ The last, however, are held in little account. Another kind 
of ruler is the ‘Silver King,’ and still another the ‘Coal Baron :’ the 
one owns the silver-mines and makes the nation take his ore at enormous 
premiums for chop-dollars, and the last controls men’s bodies through 
their love of warmth and comfort. The official class is often but the 
creature of these kings, and, though they are always prating of the 
rights of the poor man, they are continually wronging him by helping 
the rich to grow still richer.” 
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“ How so, O Taonsu ?” : 

“ By voting the rich special charters and privileges in which they 
also share in the profits, not always receiving their pay direct, but 
through a species of middleman, called a ‘ lobbyist.’” 

“ But this four-year emperor, is he really of no account to prevent 
this state of things?” 

“Great Excellency, his only function is to shake hands with all his 
subjects, so that they may feel happy and comfortable and never notice 
how things are going. I have seen one of these emperors shake hands 
with fifty thousand people in one day !” 

“ And that is ad they have to choose a fresh one every four years, 
—he gets worn out ?” 

“That is why, Great Excellency ; oftentimes he does not last so 
long. 

“But this ‘ progress,’ that we hear so much about in Western 
countries, what means it, Taonsu ?—that affairs go forward ?” 

“Tt is rather that they go ‘ round.’ ” 

“ Taonsu, thou makest my heart sick with what thou tellest me; 
of a truth, this land is upside-down. Ha! but what isthat? A sail! 
a sail !”” 

It was indeed a sail that they had overhauled,—if a long line of 
smoke against the far edge of the horizon could be so denominated,—the 
first sail they had sighted for several days. What made’that particular 
steamer take that particular direction was one of those things that could 
only be explained by an inscrutable Providence which brings the ex- 
tremes together. To be accurate, if neither the fleet nor the steamer 
altered their courses, the steamer in proper time would cross their bows. 
She was evidently taking the most direct route ‘from the Queen of the 
Antilles to Florida; but at last, as if not liking the look of things, she 
altered her course in such a way as to steer for the nearest pores Ke 
West, turning her stern instead of her side to the fleet in order to 
that port. 

ving yet a start of some seven miles, and barely fifteen to go, she : 
would in all likelihood reach her haven, could she sail one mile to the 
enemy’s two. As if in doubt of this, however, she was evidently put- 
ting on steam to her utmost capacity, and crowding on all the canvas 
she could carry. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Orr the coast of Florida, like the dot to an i, lies the island of Key 
West, and connected with the island by a long causeway is a om 
fortress. This fortress, lying midway as it does between Cuba and the 
United States, commands, on the south, the approach to the whole 
eastern seaboard. This fortress, vast and stately, is garrisoned by one 
man. The utter loneliness of Se t McKenna’s life I can com 
to nothing but that of a state prisoner sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment. ; 
Sergeant McKenna was both garrison and commander rolled into 
one. Sergeant McKenna, being a soldier every inch of him, had a high 
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sense of his duties. Sergeant McKenna tried to fulfil in his one person 
the duties of the various personages he represented. Thus, he would 
keep guard, and, when the usual four hours were up and he was com- 
letely exhausted, he would relieve himself by a fresh guard-mount. 
To do the honors of the garrison to himself as commander-in-chief was 
difficult, but at stated intervals he would call out the guard to himself, 
and regularly on Sundays he would have dress inspection of himself. 

Evening parade, too, was seldom neglected; but the crowning 
achievement of Sergeant McKenna’s efforts appropriately to garrison 
single-handed one of the greatest fortresses of his country was, strange 
to say, accomplished with—his foot. 

Sergeant McKenna, by an ingenious arrangement of ripe, and pul- 
leys touched at the proper moment by his foot, managed to let off the 
sunset gun and to haul down the standard, and this, too, without leaving 
his beat as sentinel the while. To a casual observer who noticed this 
threefold performance,—who saw the smoke circling upward from one 
part of the fort, the stately stars and stripes descending the flag-staff 
in another, and yet who noticed the soldierly figure of the sentinel un- 
concernedly pacing his beat on still a third part of the fortress,— 
nothing would have seemed amiss. He would therefore have been 
ignorant at what a cost in time, thought, and ingenuity this had been 
accomplished. It is even stated that a Congressman once sailing past 
was struck by the lavish extravagance of Uncle Samuel in maintain- 
ing a garrison at this distant point, and on his return to Washington 
demanded an investigation. A commission certainly went down with 
a salary at the rate of five thousand dollars per year for each mem- 
ber, with a secretary in addition at two thousand and a stenographer 
at fifteen hundred. Collectively they sat on poor Sergeant McKenna, 
and, since they could not very well cut him off, they cut off his powder. 

From that day Sergeant McKenna’s spirits n to flag. Sergeant 
McKenna, though garrisoning the fortress, boarded at Mrs. Ayres’s. 
Mrs. Ayres lived in the village of Key West, and the fortress, as we 
know, was connected with the village by a bridge. This bridge was 
some six hundred feet long, and, when the tide was in, the fortress was 
an island. Now, the boys of Key West, quick to notice the changed 
demeanor of the sergeant, would wait at the town end of the bridge 
to observe his comings or goings to and from Mrs. Ayres’s, and, as is 
the wont of boys, would chaff him, shout at him, ask him how the 
garrison was feeling, and how much Uncle Sam allowed for powder. 

At first Sergeant McKenna treated these insults with the contempt 
they deserved ; he would unlock or relock, as the case might be, the 

adlock of the wooden gate on the bridge, deposit the key of the fort 
in his pocket, and go his way. But once, when the youths, growing 
bolder, scaled this wooden gate and attempted to carry the fortress by 
storm, Sergeant McKenna sallied forth, charged suddenly upon them, 
and vowed he’d fill them so full of shot that their mothers wouldn’t 
know them. Then the boys’ feelings underwent a sudden change, and, 
from contempt, they began to feel respect for the sergeant. As time 
went on, they even got to lend him assistance in cleaning the guns, and 
keeping up the appearance of things generally about the fort, actually 
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at last paying out of their own pockets for the gun-polish and the 
blacking, cian recent visitor to Key West will testify. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these evidences of devotion, the sergeant was growing morose. 
He, too, had long felt it in his bones that war was imminent, and as 
soon as war was declared (though no one believed that actual combat 
would result) he laid in as large a supply of powder as his slender 
means admitted of, further utilizing the boys in training them to load 
and manceuvre the cannon. 

Each day, after returning from Mrs. Ayres’s he would sweep the 
horizon with his glass, and would watch for the enemy of whose arrival 
his poor old bones had warned him long before his —— had. 

ant McKenna was not only losing spirits, but was losing his 
flesh, and his bones were about all that was left of him. Smile as you 
may, there is something grand in the spectacle of this poor old man 
standing by the government that had so cruelly neglected him. 

Tattered and torn, hungry and sorrowful, the butt of ridicule for all 
men, he: and yet there was an unexpended balance of $16,636,362.71 
belonging to our Little Log-Rolling Creeks! The late patriotic demands 
on his pocket had made serious inroads on his stomach ; he paid half 
board and got half fare at Mrs. Ayres’s. A reef in his belt for break- 
fast, a long walk for dinner, and a sweep of the glass for supper would 
have constituted before long his sole apology for diet. But an end was 
coming,—an end was coming soon. 

* * * * * * * * 

It is a warm and balmy afternoon,—one of those soft, sensuous 
days when the sky and ocean seem to meet in a long lover-like embrace. 
Far to the south lies Cuba, and far away behind a yellowish haze that 
may be water, or may be sky, so indistinct it looks, Sergeant McKenna 
thinks he sees something. His eyes, however, in general sympathy 
with his physical condition, are a little weak, so he takes another look, 
first wiping well the glass; then at last from out of the haze he sees 
the Chinese fleet coming, preceded by the strange steamer, all with their 
sails set and gleaming, and with long lines of smoke standing out be- 
hind them. 

t McKenna, warned by his bones that the on-comers must 
be the long-expected foe, summons the boys from the village forthwith, 
and makes them a stirring speech. He tells them how much the 
government has done for them, and how.happy they ought to be for 
this opportunity to serve it: stating that, if they will accurately 
obey his orders, they can yet strike a blow for American honor; 
that heretofore their efforts had been principally directed in keeping 
things in repair about the fort, but now the country demanded a return 
for the privilege which it had so magnanimously allowed them. Then 
he touches upon the youths of Lexington, and, after seeing them load 
the guns and close the gates, he sends one of them up the flag-staff to 
nail the standard to the mast. 

All this had consumed some fifty minutes, and in the mean time 
the fleet had drawn quite close, with the chase still nearer in. 

To a careful observer, the steamer in the lead would appear to. be 
laboring badly, and evidently trying to double a ledge of rocks ex- 
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tending out from the fortress, and so around into the harbor which the 
fortress protected. Then at the moment when she would naturally turn 
and go around this ledge of rocks, she puts down her helm, but, owing 
to some defect of machinery, or to the severe strain her flight has 
subjected her to, her steering-gear fails to work. There is much con- 
fusion and swearing on deck; a stout man gives contradictory orders, 
and a lady faints. At last, however, she—the vessel, not the lady—does 
“come round,” but, coming around too far, is unable to be stopped, 
turning when she has once got started, like a balky horse, a wilful 
child, or a wound-up machine, and gaining in speed and obstinacy till 
she is whirling around on a pivot like a thing possessed. It was at this 
moment of all others, when her broadside was presented full, and at 
a distance of barely six hundred yards, that—either astounded at her 
behavior or unable to contain their impatience any longer—the boys in 
the fort “let drive.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Durine the pursuit, Wang-Chi-Poo had been standing on the deck, 

ing the vessel they had been so quickly overhauling. 

“So thou thinkest it is one of their new junks intended for the 

navy ?” he exclaimed, turning to Taonsu. 
' Great Excellency, there is no doubt on that point; she is now 
returning from her trial trip around Cuba, as it was telegraphed us at 
Rio she would do, by our agents in the United States. Her description 
exactly tallies with this paper.” And the secretary looked at a sheet 
whereon was written a full description of the Terror, her dimensions, 
the guns she was to carry, the conditions of her acceptance, her 
machinery, and particularly an improvement on the Kunstadter patent 
screw which was intended to give greater rapidity in turning. 

“It seems to me, then,” said Wang-Chi-Poo, “that we have little to 
fear from their fleets if perchance they resemble her ; she is too weak to 
fight, too slow to run away,—and this last we have proved without 
firing a gun.” 

“Great Excellency, that is the reason I counselled thee not to fire 
on her. Had we done so, it would only have proved the weakness 
of her armor. As we have now tested the slowness of her engines 
“" compared with those of the whole fleet, you can fire when you 

e. 

The commissioner was on the point of following out this suggestion 
when the fortress opened fire itself. 

The astonishment of Wang-Chi-Poo at this unexpected occurrence 
took off his attention from the object of their pursuit, and was only 
equalled by his 

“O Taonsu,” he exclaimed, turning angrily to that official, “thou 
hast misinformed me; thou didst tell me there was no fortress fully’ 
equipped the entire ss of this coast.” 

aonsu was himself astounded. “Great Excellency, I must admit 
that it is strange. Perchance this is the one solitary exception to the 
rule. But see, Great Excellency, they have saved us our powder. They 
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have sunk their own junk, and not only settled the question of the 
efficacy of her armor, but also that of the Kunstadter none 
which they are trying on a vessel called the Nina, so as to apply it to 
their other new ships.” 

It was too true. The shot, while rattling off the sides of the Chi- 
nese fleet like peas off a plank fence, had perforated the iron plates of 
the Terror, and all that remained in evidence of her now was a small 
boat containing three people rowing frantically on the waste of waters. 

Wang-Chi-Poo’s blood was up. 

“It will never do to leave this place in our rear; it must be 
carried,” he said ; and the fleet comtianat their advance. After the first 
outburst, the fortress had subsided into a suspicious quiet. As th 
closely examined it through the glass, men’s heads, as it ap , 
showed over the ramparts, and the glitter of steel could be seen as of 
bayonets. ‘The fleet, led by the flag-ship, continued on, opening fire as 
it came ; still no sound, no response, after that first discharge. 

The marksmanship of the fleet. was admirable, and after each shot 
huge splinters of stone rose in the air, or, if the projectile were a shell, 
great showers of dust. 

“Of a truth,” exclaimed Wang-Chi-Poo, “ this is most mysterious. 
Perchance they wish to draw us into some monstrous trap. What 
counsellest thou, O Taonsu, thou who knowest what these foreign devils 
be? Perchance it were better that thou took the boats and carried the 

lace by assault. I will remain here with the fleet, to see that no evil 
tide them.” 

“ Rather let us stop and pick up the fugitives from the steam-junk,” 
said Taonsu, who little relished the proposal of his master. “ The rest 
of the fleet, having no precious life like thine on board, can carry this 
accursed fortress as they will.” ; 

“Thy advice is good, O Taonsu. It is the part of a great com- 
mander to guard properly his own safety. Moreover, it is only humane 
to succor the afflicted.” 

In view of this magnanimous proposal, the flag-ship stopped, leaving 
the rest of the fleet to continue on. ; 

The fort by this time was pretty badly damaged, and its capture 
would not seem a difficult operation ; still the bayonets flashed from the 
ramparts, and the heads of numerous men showed mysteriously above 
the walls, for the sergeant had skilfully placed such cannon-balls as he 
might not require, at various points of vantage, and alongside of each 
a musket, upright. Yet the same suspicious quiet reigned. 

The shape of the fort was a pentagon, and the vessels as they 
approached finally fronted a new side Then another sudden discharge 
belched forth. to be sure, the fire did little damage, and what. few 
shots struck the vessels rattled, as I have intimated, on their iron plates 
like peas shot from a glass tube. Still, the manner of defence was 

uliar,—these hysterical outbursts, succeeded by fits of remorse, as 
It were. One more discharge only there was, and then the boats were 
manned and lowered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE phenomenon which so surprised the invaders would have been 
easily understood had they been aware of the reduced condition of the 
garrison. Sergeant McKenna, short-handed as he was, could not direct 
the cannon, and was obliged to wait till the fleet got opposite each suc- 
cessive battery of guns. Sergeant McKenna was weak with much fast- 
ing, and saw with dismay his youthful garrison falling away around 
him. When the boats left the fleet, he gave orders that the firing should 
cease, and, calling the boys that yet remained alive to his assistance, 
they dragged a small swivel loaded with canister up to the gates of 
entrance. The sergeant knew, from the direction the boats were taking, 
that the landing would be made on the bridge, and he directed the 
swivel in such a way as to command this. 

Then, attaching to the gun one of his old arrangements of strings 
and pulleys by which it would be discharged on the bursting in of the 
gates, he sadly closed them, and marched out with the remnants of his 
plucky battalion. 

Sergeant McKenna, I have heard, has since been severely criticised 
for not having held on longer to the fort which lis government had 
placed in his charge. Truth compels me to say that I think these 
criticisms unjust. nt McKenna “ held the f ? till his garrison 
was decimated, and only left because the sturdy boys would not leave 
without him. 

As for Wang-Chi-Poo, as we know, he had stopped behind to 
pick up the survivors from the sunken steamer. Nevertheless, the par- 
ticulars of the assault had been signalled back to him in all its details, 
including the terrible sacrifice of life that met the invaders when they 
burst in the gates, and after all the retreat of but one man and half a 
dozen boys. There was evidently something unnatural about such a 
defence, and Wang-Chi-Poo stands talking with his fidus Achates over 
the extraordinary occurrence : 

“Of a truth, O Taonsu, this is a strange land, where they confide 
their fortresses to children. It passes my comprehension, however, 
that the demon who must have assisted them did not provide them 
with guns to perforate our ships’ sides. By the bones of my grand- 
mother, we must accept the combat as a happy augury, since, with all 
their commotion, they have only sunk their own steamer. But hush! 
what is that?” 

And, as they listened, a long wail rising over the cadence of the 
waves was wafted to them from the shore. 

“Tt is the grief of the female devils weeping for their offspring, 
Great Excellency, and they will not be comforted, Bissiasin they are not.” 

Wang-Chi-Poo pondered deeply. 

“By the way, O Taonsu, talking about female devils, didst thou 
not mention that one was picked up in the boat of the sunken junk ? 
My attention was so sorely distracted by this accursed fortress that I 
did not notice the survivors when they were brought on board.” 

“Yes, Great Excellency: it is now six years since I beheld one 
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of their white-skinned women, but I’m sure a female devil was among 
the saved. She is now in the cabin along with her two mates.” 

“ Have them all up, O Taonsu: I would feast my curiosity on these 
strange beings.” 

aonsu gave the necessary orders; and in a couple of minutes 
afterwards Mrs. McF lusterer in a dead faint, Mr. P. T. in a fancy 
yachting-suit, and Mr. Puncherry in a towering rage and a profuse 
perspiration, were before their Eastern captors. 

Wang-Chi-Poo bowed low, brushed the cust from the seat of a 
cane-bottomed chair, and then brought Mrs. McF lusterer back to life 
by tickling her facetiously under the chin with his queue. 

“Tell them,” he said at last, turning to his interpreter, “that I 
find the she-devil fair, and ask them to what class in life they belong.” 

Mr. P. T., with the idea of a heavy ransom in his mind, was in 
the act of explaining that they were poor gentlemen travelling for their 
health, when he was interrupted by a volley of expletives from Mr. 
Puncherry, whose fat leg one of the monkey-like crew took occasion 
to pinch as he was sitting down on a seat. 

As for Mrs. McF lusterer, she looked at Wang-Chi-Poo, and in- 
stinctively regretted that she could not have had him at a dinner as a 
curiosity for her friends on the Avenue. In some respects she thought 
him a handsome man, and his embroidered tunic would make such a 
lovely tea-gown ; nevertheless, she was palpitating with terror as she 
reflected on the predicament she was placed in. 

Mr. Puncherry was the first to demand an explanation. “ Will you 
tell me,” he asked of Taonsu, “what the devil this all means, that a 
vessel intended for the United States government should be pursued 
on the high seas by a lot of cut-throats from China?” And Mr. Pun- 
cherry stretched out his legs and folded his hands as if he had pro- 
pounded an unanswerable conundrum. 

“Tt means, O inhabitant of the West, that the righteous claims of 
his Celestial Majesty having failed to meet with recognition, we have 
come at the head of this mighty fleet to enforce them.” 

Mr. Puncherry drew a long whistle, and looked at the “ Razor,” 
and the “Razor” looked at him. Mrs. McF lusterer raised her hands 
to her brow and gave vent to an hysterical sob. “Oh, Percival, oh, 
Mr. Puncherry, this is what comes'of never having stopped in a port 
during our trip! China has declared war.” 

“‘ How the mischief could I stop in a port, when I only had a month 
to make the trip in?” said Mr. Puncherry. “ Around to Cuba and 
back is thirty-seven hundred miles, I had to steam a hundred and 
twenty miles a day to do it. I consider it a great feat, a really great 
feat, and never to have been obliged to put into port during so long a 
time is more than most ships in our navy could boast.” 

Wang-Chi-Poo was not a cruel captor, and the grief of the lady 
touched his heart. 

“Tell her, O Taonsu, I find her fair, and I like her none the less 
because her nails are cut; tell her, though her feet, as compared with 
our daughters’, are as the blades of paddle-wheels, they are not uncouth 
in shape; tell her, therefore, to curb her sorrow, and, though many 
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wives are praying for my return, I will take her home with me, where 
she shall ride in a palanquin of ivory and gold; tell her, O Taonsu,” 
continued Wang-Chi-Poo, gaining enthusiasm as he went on, “that I 
love her, for she resembleth my grandmother, in form, spirit, and beauty, 
very much.” Then Wang-Chi-Poo subsided into his cane-bottomed 
- chair, arranged the folds of his robes in what he considered a becoming 
style, and proceeded to ogle the lady over his fan. 

Adequately to portray the feelings of Mrs. McFlusterer as Taonsu 
translated this speech literally, defies my powers of description ; indig- 
nant protest struggled for supremacy with rage and indignation, as she 
glared at Wang-Chi-Poo, who, taking it all for approval, sat in his 
chair, like one of those squat Chinese figures, smiling and nodding his 
head. 

At last Mrs. McF lusterer, giving up the mandarin, somewhat illogi- 
cally turned upon her husband. 

“Tf it had not been for you,” she cried, with a great gasp, “we 
would not be here now; it was you that brought me, you, you, 
You !” 

“Me?” said Mr. McF lusterer, with very natural surprise. 

“Yes, you. At least it was you that made me want to come; if 
you had been like other. men, I should have been content to remain 
at home.” 

This interesting discourse was interrupted by the man at the mast- 
head suddenly announcing fresh signals from the fleet, and the captives 
were hurriedly remanded to their quarters in the rear cabin. It was 
not 2n uncomfortable locality ; the port-holes were open, and, had it 
not been that Messrs. McFlusterer and Puncherry were secured. by 
chains to ring-bolts in the side, they might have imagined themselves 
on board of their former luxurious craft. 

The cabin evidently adjoined that of the commissioner, and was 
not lacking in emblems of Western civilization, though they were 
somewhat misappreciated. For instance, on a table stood a stove, but 
manifestly for ornament ; in a corner was a French clock, with its face 
to the wall ; while the sides of the apartment were adorned with pictures 
hung upside down. 

Mr. McF lusterer, as soon as his fetters had been again made fast, . 
demanded of Mrs. McF lusterer, in a slightly injured tone of voice, 
wherein his difference from other men could be held responsible for her 
desire to risk the dangers of the deep. 

“Why,” exclaimed his wife, “ if for instance, you had joined the 
Jockey Club, as I wished last year, we might have been driving on a 
coach to the races at this very instant. It was just to save the initia- 
tion-fee, Percival,’ she continued, in a dramatic tone of voice, “ that 
you have sacrificed me your wife, Mr. Puncherry your best friend, 
and, what you probably consider of greater moment, yourself, for 
twenty-five dollars !” 

“Qh, Lord! I wonder what they’ll do with us,” exclaimed Mr. 
Puncherry, anxious to draw off the fire from his friend; for Mr. 
Puncherry, though touchy, was a good-hearted gentleman. “ Curse it! 
this infernal idiot has got my chain so short I can’t sit down. Here, 
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you black-tailed imp of darkness!” he continued, vainly calling after 
the vanished attendant, and then to Mrs. McFlusterer, who alone of 
the party had the free use of her lower limbs. “ Might.I beg you, 
madam, to see if you can find a bell ?” f 

Mrs. McFlusterer, thus appealed to, began a search which the 
pa appearance of things generally gave promise of being suc- 
cessful. 

“ Tt’s very awkward, but you see I can’t even sit down ; it keeps me 
so tight to the wall. How is yours, Mr. McF lusterer ?” 

“Tt might be worse,” replied peer Mr. P. T., who endeavored to 
cultivate on all occasions a cheerful and philosophical frame of mind. 
“ It’s better than being drowned.” 

“T’m really glad, though, the vessel sank,” said Mr. Puncherry, 
in a meditative way. “There were a lot of improvements in her 
machinery which it would never have done for these fellows to have 
seen and adopted.” : 

“T guess it will be a big loss,” said Mr. McF lusterer, with the 
slightest possible tinge of irony. 

“Qh, no,” replied Mr. Puncherry, who besides being kindly was a 
large, hopeful man, ‘“ ‘You see, I’ll have her raised up and pumped out, 
and then I’Il sell her to the next administration.” 

“IT wonder what they’ll do with us?” asked Mr. McFlusterer, to 
change the conversation. 

‘Why, they’ll hold you both for enormous ransoms and sell me into 
slavery; you heard the proposal of that odious wretch. Oh, no, I 
forgot : you are both to be tossed overboard to propitiate the Dragon 
of the Sea.” Mrs. McFlusterer said this with a slightly irritating tone 
of decision : the delightful ecstasy of the thrust, indeed, alone saved her 
from a fresh fit of hysterics. 

“T think,” said Mr. McFlusterer, with a return to his usual 
caution, “ we’d better avoid all appearance of being rich: it might raise 
our price.” 

“Great heavens! how the papers will talk, when they hear we are 
captured !” cried Mr. Puncherry. “Gad! if I could only get hold of 
the end of a telegraph-wire, I'd begin a suit against the government 
- for sinking my ship.” 

“ Do you really think it will get into the papers ?” inquired Mrs. 
McF'lusterer, as a ray of hope lightened the murky horizon ; for Mrs, 
P. T. revelled in a sensation. 

“Of course it will: does anything of interest keep out of them, 
madam?” Mr. Puncherry, among his many possessions, owned a hun- 
dred shares of newspaper property. 

Mrs, McFlusterer at this moment screamed. <A dark figure, stripped 
to the waist, had entered the room without her knowledge, and was 
crawling along the floor behind her. 

“Melican woman’s tongue too long,” angrily exclaimed the wretch, 
rising on his knees and glancing down at the blade of a murderous knife 
that was stuck in his belt. 

Mrs. McFlusterer screamed again, while both of the gentlemen, 
chained to the wall, could do nothing but stare in dumb horror. 
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“ Melican woman all foot and all tongue ; not missa little of either,” 
continued the intruder, in the same pigeon English. 

In point of fact, he was simply a new attendant who had come in 
answer to the bell. But, unfamiliar with the customs of the East, Mrs. 
McFlusterer was alarmed by his crawling in on his stomach ; while the 
servant, on his part, probably annoyed at his reception, did not hesitate 
to give his coming a more sinister interpretation than necessary. At all 
events, Mrs. McF lusterer had retreated to the far end of the cabin, and 
her screams brought in the guard, headed by Taonsu. 

She appealed to him, throwing herself on her knees before him. 

“O lady of the West,” he exclaimed, looking severely at the ser- 
vant, “this creature has exceeded his instructions. Thy privilege it 
shall be to allot his punishment.” 

In the ecstasy of her supposed deliverance, Mrs. McFlusterer flung 
her arms about his neck. Taonsu blushed, if the sickly flush that pene- 
trated his sallow skin could be so denominated. 

“ He shall be beheaded, daughter of the West, and his head shall 
serve to ornament thy bridal state-room.” 

Mrs. McFlusterer had the utmost difficulty in dissuading Taonsu 
from the immediate execution of this grim sentence. Then, as a 
mark of his favor, she induced him to give the two gentlemen a little 
more slack in chain. Shortly afterwards the table was spread for 
dinner, and, though they were a little suspicious of the dishes, their 
appetites were such as to make them do ample justice to what was put 
before them. 

At the close of the meal, Mr. Puncherry pushed back his chair as 
far as his chain would permit. “ You-see, I go in more for safety than 
for speed,” he said, with the same delightful assurance, as he recurred 
again to his vessel. “To be sure, that infernal fort sank her, but round 
balls, as every one knows, are obsolete, and my armor wasn’t prepared 
to withstand them ; indeed, it is my principle to get rid of a projectile 
as quick as you can ; it’s better for it to go slap through and away, than 
to stick, particularly if it’s a shell that might burst on board. You 
must confess too, McFlusterer, that it ain’t every ship that can sail 
around Cuba and get back in a month.” 

“Tt certainly is not,” acceded Mr. McFlusterer; “at least, every 
ship that you build.” 

Mr. Puncherry failed to notice the subtle irony. “Great Scott !” 
he continued, “ the idea of the only garrisoned fort in the country letting 
drive at the only really well-equipped vessel ! it’s like the story of the 
Kilkenny Cats. I tell you ve it is, if we go on like this, we will 
soon have no navy at all to fight these rascals.” And Mr. Puncherry 
lay back in his chair and lighted a cigar. 





CHAPTER X. 


Mr. PUNCHERRY was right. Everything does get into the papers, 
and it was scarcely possible that so momentous an event as the arri 
of the hostile fleet off the shores of America could be omitted. 
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A detailed account of the defence of the fort was flashed up from 
Key West, also of thesinking of the Terror, on which so many hopes had 
centred. A full description of her successful trial-trip around Cuba, 
too, was given, and the rash assumption was ventured that if she had 
not been overtaken and run down by the enemy she would have been 
an honor to the naval armament of the nation. As to the exact manner 
of her destruction there seemed to be a wide discrepancy of opinion, but 
the report most favorably received was that she had been sunk by the 
Chinese fleet. 

“ Of her crew,” this version went on to say, “ but three persons are 
known to have been saved, and they are now in the hands of the enemy. 
There is reason to hope that Mr. Puncherry is one of these three survivors, 
since he always kept ready at hand for instant use on his own vessels a 
small life-boat answering to the description of the one seen frantically 
pulling away from the Terror as she went down.” 

As it happened, China’s proclamation of war, or, to be more 
accurate, the message which amounted to a declaration of war, was re- 
ceived at Washington the day after the sailing of the Terror on her ill- 
fated trip ; thus New York, a with the country at large, had barely 
had a month for preparation. These thirty days having now elapsed, 
the enemy were already off the coast and steadily advancing northward, 
having, presumably, for their first objective point the richest city of the 
New World. Let us see what New York had done to protect herself 
during this interval. 

After her first paroxysm of astonishment, indignation, and alarm, 
she had set herself valiantly to meet the em cy. 

She had ample talent at her disposal, and hastily called a meeting 
of the same Board on Fortifications whose ‘counsels she had shortly 
before despised. 

This board had previously ee that steel towers and sunken 
batteries should be located at Sandy Hook, at points near Forts Ham- 
ilton and Wadsworth, and, besides this, at Throgg’s Neck to protect 
the entrance to the city by the Sound. The board had further suggested 
that a series of small islands running like stepping-stones from the 
extreme east of Long Island to the Connecticut shore should be fortified 
as outer bulwarks against Spysceeh from the sea. These several bat- 
teries, properly equipped, would have amply guarded New York, and 
they could have been constructed at a total cost of fourteen million 
dollars, being but little more than one-half of one per cent. of the 
value of that city’s destructible property» which has been estimated at 
$2,574,490,678. Thus for fourteen million dollars, or one-half of one 
per cent. of its destructible wealth, New York could have been made 
secure; and this fourteen million dollars, curiously enough, was two 
millions less than the unexpended balance due upon our Little Log- 
Rolling Creeks before many millions more were voted for their further 
improvement. It has been shown, however, that it would require five 
years to obtain a “ plant” sufficient to make the guns wherewith to equi 
such forts. To be sure, it may be parenthetically observed, a pi 
had been stolen on us; for we never could believe that China—this 
quintessence of absurdity, with its stock-still conservatism, and its boy 
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monarch sitting on an ivory throne behind a bamboo screen—would 
ever involve us in a real war. But suppose hostilities should spring 
up between us and Germany, France, England, or even Chili, let me 
ask, would these nations magnanimously allow us five years for prepa- 
ration? You reply, America, wishing to live at peace with all the 
world, will take care to involve herself in no complications. European 
nations will be equally cautious, if from no other motive than because 
any trouble with the United States would be extremely unpopular with 
the masses of any such country, which, in their hearts, sympathize 
with the experiment of democracy here being essayed. This is all very 
true; but you forget that the act of some hot-headed lieutenant on one 
of our own ships at some distant port or station might put us in a 
position from which we could not with honor withdraw. 

You also forget that the unprotected condition of our harbors might 

revent us from maintaining our just claims in some case where an 
immediate settlement might be demanded. 

But to return to the Board on Fortifications. As it was naturally 
impossible to procure steel guns in thirty days, and as the guns that 
we had would be worse than useless, and, further, as the various forts 
that decorated the approaches to the city would be more dangerous to 
the garrisons than to the invaders, the board suggested that, in the 
emergency, the chief reliance should be placed on torpedoes. The 
result, at all events, would settle a much-disputed point,—namely, 
whether torpedoes alone would not adequately fulfil all the purposes 
of harbor defence. 


Now, these torpedoes were made both by the government and by 
private individuals. As the principal se op eS belonging to 


the government—viz., at Willett’s Point and at Goat Island—had been 
long without appropriations, it was deemed advisable to trust to private 
enterprise to supply the machines, 

Not to enter into a technical description of the various kinds of 
torpedoes, it will be enough to state that they can be divided into two 
principal classes. First, the “controllable” class,—that is, machines 
directed by the operator on terra firma, or even from a vessel. Second, 
the “stationary” or “submarine mine,” which is anchored, and dis- 
charged either by contact with the enemy or by electricity from the 
shore. The first class generally have this objection, that if they are 
to be directed from the shore they are limited in their flight, and hostile 
fleets, knowing their range, keep just out of reach. There is a third 
class,—namely, the “automobile torpedo,”—but, as the United States 
is the only nation that possesses none, I have not included them in the 
list. There was discovered to be an additional objection against con- 
trollable torpedoes, so far as the present emergency was concerned, for, 
when they came to be experimented with, they were found to be a 
singularly uncontrollable machine ; as one of them, after rushing a few 
hundred yards towards its imaginary enemy, suddenly turned around, 
and, coming back in its course, exploded among the spectators, with 
terrible effect. Under these circumstances, it was deemed best to trust 
to the stationary torpedo, and a force had been sent out to lay these 
along the various channels by which the fleet might approach the city. 
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Though such an operation is usually conducted with the utmost secrecy, 
in the present case the hurry was reat, and proper precautions to keep 
away spectators were neglected. Many people, therefore, witnessed the 
work, and amid the swarm of crafts that were tempted forth, a small 
réw-boat escaped any particular notice. She came from a long, rakish 
schooner that heivened: about in the offing, and at the oars was seated 
a man with a slouch hat and a dirty face, who stopped and marked on 
a little map the exact location of each torpedo as it was anchored. 

“And where was the great American navy?” you ask. I will 
tell you exactly where it was at the time of the declaration of hos- 
tilities. 

Four vessels were being sold at auction at San Francisco,—viz., 
the Cyane, the Shenandoah, the Wachusett, and the Lackawanna; one 
was being sold at League Island,—namely, the Pilgrim; and three 
more at Brooklyn,—viz., the Tennessee, the Powhatan, and the 
Ticonderoga. Of our effective fleet we had the following encouraging 
particulars, which I quote verbatim from the official report that was 
received, curiously enough, a few days earlier. 

“The Swatara,” it stated, “is at Portsmouth. She is to have 
new boilers and extensive repairs made in her hull; she will be ready 
for sea, it is hoped, in a few months, and will then in all likelihood 
join the North Atlantic Squadron if she can reach it. The Nipsic, 
Enterprise, Thetis (an old whaler), and the Richmond are almost ready 
for sea. The former will relieve the Pinta at Alaska, and the latter 
will become the flag-ship of the North Atlantic, te. the Home 
Squadron. The Nipsic and the Enterprise will be ready for sea 
within a few months, and will also join the Home Squadron. The 
Trenton, at Norfolk, will require several months for necessary repairs. 
To take the place of the condemned vessels we have the Porpoise 
and the Pacific, and a cruiser called the Hub, now in process of 
construction.” 

Such were the condition, locality, and situation of the best part of 
the American navy on the declaration of hostilities. In addition to 
these were a half-dozen old monitors, one of which, lying off the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, immediately sank when it was taken into dee 
water. Nevertheless, the ferry-boats and the magnificent Sound an 
River steamers might be utilized; and, these being faster than any 
ships the government possessed, it was proposed to man them, to run 
down rapidly upon the enemy, and to shtow on each of the iron-clads 
a sufficient force to carry it by assault. It was a desperate under- 
taking, but, the times being bad, and many people out of work, sufficient 
numbers for the purpose answered to the call for volunteers, and they 
were immediately put into training. 

You ask, What did Congress do? Was it not appealed to? Of 
course it was. The President called an extra session, but, as munitions 
of war, not speeches, were what the poor cities wanted, the extra 
session was a work of supererogation. To assist every seaboard city 
in so few days was a matter of utter impossibility; and while 
enormous sums of money (ten times greater than any that had been 
previously asked) were voted, and while every ship of the navy that 
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could float was hastily ordered out, the inhabitants of the exposed 
towns were practically told that they must look to their own resources. 

As regards the State of New York, the Governor had called out 
the militia; the Knights of Labor had come forward as knights of 
war ; the police were reinforced by special constables ; and, not to be 
behindhand, the young club-men had volunteered en masse. They 
were dubbed the “ Fancies,” and, the question of uniform exciting so 
bitter a difference of opinion, they resolved as a compromise to stick to 
their usual attire. Its essentials were a high, glossy black hat, and a 
light overcoat, with little swallow-like tails projecting out behind, and 
the effect was decidedly military. 

These several classes of forces, it was hoped, would repel at all 
events a landing ; and, to have them ready at hand, sheds and tempo- 
rary barracks had been erected in the principal parks and squares of 
the city. 

Nevertheiess, the great majority of well-to-do citizens looked some- 
what askance at these extensive preparations, and they had already 
begun to leave the city slowly. When the news was telegraphed up 
that the hostile fleet had reached Key West, however, their desire to 
get away received a sudden impulse. Fifth Avenue became one 
moving caravan, and valuable pictures, silver, and statues were being 
rath flung into vehicles of all kinds. Here would be a Fortuny 
lying on the side-walk, and there a bust by Launt Thompson, wait- 
ing to be moved. I myself bought for ten cents a priceless Jules 
Breton, which a boot-black told me had fallen out of a cart and which 
he had picked up in the gutter. On every side was confusion worse 
confounded, and the agonized haste of others growing contagious, as at 
fires, people were throwing valuable mirrors often out of the windows, 
while they carefully removed their mattresses by hand. Happy were 
the owners of a horse and wagon. Cab-fares, never lowin New York, 
rose to unheard-of altitudes, and it is stated that a driver received two 
hundred dollars for driving a bronze copy of the Venus of Milo 
beyond the city limits in his cab. Every species of vehicle was 
brought into requisition, and even hearses were seen carting away 
the precious plunder, or sometimes packed with living babies whose 
fond mothers could secure no other description of conveyance to 
transport them from the scene of danger. Many people, however, 
did not move their children or effects,—people that lived down in 
the Five Points, and had no effects to move,—people that lived in 
tenements even higher than the cab-fares, but had no cab-fares to 
le The people, in general, who lived in the crowded purlieus of 
the an city, having no works of art, did not move them ; and, having 
Ne ere to go themselves, they remained where they were, with their 
offspring. 

Thus endeth the first lesson of the Dream of Conquest. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


It was a lovely spring morning when the fleet again approached the 
coast, in the vicinity of Hlampton Roads, 

Mrs. McFlusterer was standing on deck, pensively regarding the 
sea, and anon looking in the direction of the country she had come, so 
to speak, to devastate. The probable commiseration of her fate by 
the public, the sensation that her capture must have in all likelihood 
occasioned, the fact that at this very moment she was probably the one 
absorbing topic of conversation in ten thousand homes, tinctured her 
sadness with a sense of gratification impossible to describe. 

She was looking over the taffrail deep down into the dark-blue 
water, observing a school of porpoises that were playing about the 
vessel, when Taonsu ap wed Bs and interrupted her reveries : 

“Ah! the lady of the West is sad to think of the proud cities that 
are to be laid low, the homes that are to be desolated, and the multi- 
tudinous graves; but little did thy people heed it, O daughter, when 
the English sailed into our harbors, destroyed our cities, and laid in 
ashes the summer palace of the very Son of Heaven himself.” 

It was sweet to the ears of the captive to be called “daughter,” 
and her gentle sadness took a more sentimental cast. 

“ But thou must know, O Taonsu,” she urged, adapting her style 
to the formal phraseology of her companion, “that we have revolted 
from England. Rememberest thou not George Washington, who never 
told a lie, Daniel Webster, Jefferson, and the other great men who 
struggled and bled to free us from England’s tyrannical rule?” Mrs. 
McF lusterer, like many other fashionable women that I know, was 
somewhat weak in her history. 

“What are thy revolutions compared with the sum of China’s 
antiquity ?” replied Taonsu. ‘“ You are English sprung, and, accordi 
to the word of your sacred book, the sins of the father shall be visi 
upon the offspring unto the third and fourth generation thereof.” 
Taonsu, as we know, spoke English fluently, with only the slightest 
possible accent. 

Mrs. McFlusterer resolved to make one last appeal to him. 

“ But is it right, O Taonsu,” she exclaimed, still continuing in the 
style of speech she had adopted, “ that thou who hast benefited by this 
Western civilization shouldst come to destroy it? What good will it 
do thee?” 

“Lady, we in the East do not measure everything by the profit 
thet accrues; such is the habit of money-changers, and of those who, 
as with you, deal in stocks,” 

Mrs. McF lusterer unconsciously turned and regarded her husband, 
who, attached to the end of a long chain, was being led up and down 
by a Chinaman, like a dog by its master, for his morning walk on the 
deck. On the other side of the deck, Mr. Puncherry was being sim- 
ilarly conducted. How the unfortunate gentlemen could have prevented 
this undignified treatment, Mrs. McFlusterer did not stop to puzzle 
out; but, as she gazed at them, there appeared something so ignoble 
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in their situation, and even in their character, that it gave emphasis to 
Taonsu’s remark. Like a woman, she unreasonably despised them. 

How pointed, indeed, were the observations of this quaint young 
man! “Those of the West measure everything by the profit that 
accrues ;” and, were they landed at this very moment in New York, 
she felt obliged to confess that nothing but the chains that now held 
her two friends would keep the one from the Stock Exchange and 
the other from his place of business. 

“Taonsu,” she asked, with a weary sigh, “ what is to be my fate?” 

“Thou hast learned, O daughter of the West, that his Great Ex- 
celléncy is to bear thee with him back to his home across the sea, where 
thou shalt ride in a palanquin of ivory and gold.” 

“But is this peopee,O Taonsu? Thou forgettest I am a wedded 
wife.” 

“ At thy wish thou canst be freed, O daughter, for thou hast but to 
say the word, and thy two husbands are struggling in the waves.” 

Mrs. McF lusterer turned away resolutely from this tempting pros- 


“ But why does he wish to take me across the sea?” she asked ; 
and visions of hareems, of fountains, and of beautiful Georgian women 
suddenly floated before her mind. ‘ Why does he wish to tear me 
- from my home?” she continued, sentimentally ; then, with a blush of 
embarrassment, “ He said I resembled his—his grandmother, and that 
my feet were as the blades of paddle-wheels: wherefore should he say 
this, if his heart longeth for me?” 

“ Ah, fair daughter, by this he intended to signify his great affec- 
tion. We in the East venerate our ancestors, and the greatest compli- 
ment is to compare our loves to them. Filled out to suit the Western 
fancy, his words meant this: that thou dost resemble his grandmother 
when she was in the first flush of her glorious youth and beauty.” 

“ And dost thou really think he meant this delicate flattery ?” 

“ As surely, fair lady, as his treatment of the servant that offended 
thee was delicately flattering to thee.” 

“ And what of him, O Taonsu?” asked the lady, unsuspiciously. 

“Why, he has already partaken of him.” 

‘ “ Already partaken of him?” cried Mrs. McFlusterer, with vague 
orror. 

“Partaken of him in the spirit, fair daughter of the West. His 
tongue was served him for breakfast, his ears for luncheon, and what 
there was over was left to the crew,—not to be actually eaten, but to 
serve as a feast for the eye and to show the danger of offending thee. 
Deemest thou not, therefore, that his affection for thee is unbounded ? 
It is strong and abiding, and as certainly exists as the vessel that ap- 
proaches is the one that will quickly pilot us to our destination.” 

Mrs. McFlusterer looked in the direction where Taonsu was point- 
ing, and saw that they had approached, without her notice (though 
— from the steamer must have announced the fact before), a rakish 
schooner that was lying-to. Indeed, a boat was already rowing from 
the craft towards the flag-ship, and, as ‘Paonsu spoke, the latter slack- 
ened up. The lady’s surprise was so great that for a moment she forgot 
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the revolting nature of the communication just made to her ; or let me 
say that the hope of some unexpected assistance was inspired by the 
stop As she gazed down into the boat, however, the ap ce 
of the man in the stern-sheets gave her little encouragement. He wore 
a low felt hat; the cast of his countenance was villanous, and his face 
was so dirty that it actually suggested a negro’s. Nevertheless, she 
would appeal to him : no American would be so lost to patriotism as to 
pilot a fleet against his own country. Alas ! she knew not that the wile 
of the enemy had engaged a hated Canadian, nor had she calculated 
that before the stranger reached the ship’s side, herself and her two 
companions would be summarily dismissed below. 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE captives, we say, were hurried down below ere the man with 
the slouch hat and dirty face had mounted to the deck. Until nowshe 
had scarcely realized the nature of the people in whose power she was, 
but the communication of Taonsu woke her up to the full realities of the 
situation. What should she do, what steps should she take for her 
escape? Ignorant of the exact locality on the coast opposite which the 
fleet had arrived, she yet knew sufficient of its geography to realize that 
they must now be less than two days’ sail from her native city, since 
she had been on board already five days, and from early this morning 
they had been sailing on in sight of land. During these five days, too, 
the captives had been treated with courtesy, not to say kindness. To 
be sure, there had been that question raised once or twice about flinging 
Mr. Puncherry and her husband into the waves ; but the object of the 
proposal, when she came to analyze it, was that she might be maritally 
unencumbered, and the offer had only been made with a view to meet 
the prejudices of Western propriety, so to speak. With regard to these 
chains, too, it was several times explained to the prisoners by Taonsu 
that their being tied by the foot was merely complimentary, intended 
to show that they were persons of very great distinction ; and, though 
both gentlemen had energetically expressed their willingness to forego 
these marks of honor, Wang-Chi-Poo, through the same interpreter, 
again and again insisted that he could never bring himself to treat them 
with so little consideration as to let them loose. Indeed, their evident 
displeasure at their fetters was entirely misinterpreted by Wang-Chi- 
Poo; for, thinking that they were dissatisfied because the form of their 
captivity was lacking in punctilio, he was only persuaded by Taonsu 
not to “grade up” their distinction by incarcerating them in a couple 
of bamboo cages reserved for prisoners of the most exalted rank. 

Looked at from one point, horrible as it was in itself, the punish- 
ment of the servant was intended as a courtesy; and, although her 
abhorrence at his fate could never be overcome, the spirit that dictated 
it was flattering, and must be recognized. In short, her heart was 
touched, or rather let me say her womanly instincts were gradually be- 
ginning to reassert themselves. 

Barely two hours after the prisoners had been dismissed below they 
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were unexpectedly told that their presence was again desired, and par- 
ticularly that of Mr. Puncherry. At the companion-way they were met 
by the commissioner and his interpreter, who, ceremoniously leading them 
on deck, accompanied them to the forward part of the ship. Here, on 
the forecastle, - found, to their surprise, a number of chairs facing 
forward and ranged as for private theatricals, with a large one, like a 
throne for royalty, in the middle. On these the captives were told to 
seat themselves, Mr. Puncherry being directed to take the principal 
chair. 

Then Taonsu explained that the pilot who had so recently come on 
board brought news that the American fleet was in the offing, and, the 
ships having just been sighted, he thought that perchance the patriotism 
of the party would be fired by the proud spectacle of seeing them come 
into action. 

And in truth, as they bore down, it was a sight to make any 
American feel proud, even Mr. Puncherry, naval expert that he was. 
Here was the Swatara, with her newly-tinkered boilers and her patched- 
up hull. Here were the Nipsic and the Enterprise, hastily got ready ; 
here was the Trenton, with a great gaping hole in her bottom stopped up 
with tarpaulins ; and here were the Pilgrim and the Tennessee. Next 
came the Powhatan and the Ticonderoga, taken from under the very 
hammer of the auctioneer at the Brooklyn Navy-Yard, and, though 
condemned, commissioned. After all, with uncertain motion and most 
melancholy, came the Pinta, which had just returned from Alaska to 
die. 

And indeed it did seem cruel to bring out these decrepit old vessels 
that twenty years ago had so well earned a needed repose. In many of 
them the scars of the late war had never been obliterated. Serving as 
a sort of escort for the squadron were the new steel cruisers the Porpoise 
and Pacific. Like a host of lame men in charge of a couple of small 
but vigorous boys, the fleet hobbled forth to meet the enemy, bringing 
with them the recollections and traditions of a glorious past, when the 
flag they carried at their peak was borne to victory instead of ridicule. 

As I have intimated, the Porpoise and Pacific were steaming around 
these vessels, now rendering assistance to one and now to another, and 
trying to bring them all up in proper shape into action. 

Wang-Chi-Poo is smiling with a mild sort of irony. “O Taonsu,” 
he exclaimed, turning to his secretary, “this is most remarkable : these 
people, thou hast told me, protect their industries, but fail to protect 
their coasts. How is it?” 

Mr. Puncherry at this point broke in upon the dialogue. He failed 
to comprehend the commissioner’s words, but that they were inspired by 
the decrepit appearance of the fleet was manifest, and it angered him 
to be set up on a throne, as it were, to behold the ignominy of his 
country. 

“'We’ve spent more money on that fleet than you have on your en- 
tire navy,” he said, rudely ; and he looked at the commissioner as if he 
dared him to contradict the statement. 

“ But which of the two is the more proper subject of pride?” de- 
manded Taonsu,—“ that much is spent on one’s fleet, or that much is 
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accomplished by that expense? Of a truth, O inhabitant of the West, we 
do not wish to quarrel ; if you are satisfied, so are we.” 

“Tt’s all very well to crow,” said Mr. Puncherry, “ because you’ve 
stolen a march on us. Suppose you can lick this fleet ; fightin’ ain’t 
the only quality demanded in a navy. S’pose you can sail round it; 
sailin’ ain’t everything. The great use of a navy with us is to encour- 
age American ship-building ; and if it wasn’t for patchin’ up them old 
hulks,—which is all Congress allows me the money for,—where would 
I be?” 

Before a fitting reply could be found to the question, the American 
squadron, which by this time was barely two miles distant, endeavored 
to perform what was for it a highly complicated manceuvre,—namely, 
to fall into line of battle. ‘In the act of doing so, most of the ships ran 
foul of each other, owing to the rottenness of their equipment, for, 
though principally steamers, their engines were weak and it was neces- 
sary to assist the operation with their sails. Yet the rps was 
so defective that in the act of coming about a sheet would give way, or 
a yard would get jammed ; and it was not surprising that they should, 
for you cannot expect to take condemned vessels from under the 
auctioneer’s hammer and have them in first-class sailing trim in a 
month’s time. 

Wang-Chi-Poo still stands just where he was, with his hand resting 
on the back of Mr. Puncheny's chair. 

“Of a truth,” he observed, meditatively, to the interpreter, “ the 
progress these Westerners make so much boast of is not shown in 
their ships; and as for their forts, they have arrived but at the 
a Age. How is it I have heard you say that they call us back- 
ward ? ; 

In the mean while the distance between the two fleets was being 
rapidly lessened, and the nearer the Orientals drew the more aston- 
ished they were at the appearance of everything on board. So great 
had been the haste in getting these vessels ready that in many cases 
their tattered sails and rigging had not been changed for new. Head, 
shortly afterwards, as they came opposite to the American flag-ship, 
and when it became necessary for it to send a force of men aloft to 
take in a tattered sail, Wang-Chi-Poo distinctly saw the ratlines of the 
shrouds give way under the sailors’ feet, causing them to slide back, 
one after another, to the deck, as on so many greased poles. Yet it was 
a glorious evidence of American valor that men should come out at all 
in such poor old tubs; and this was the view that principally struck 
Wang-Chi-Poo. Indeed, the commissioner, with all his faults, was a 
gentleman, a man unwilling to take any unfair advantage even of an 
enemy. It went against his grain to fire upon such brave fellows, and 
he felt that respect for them which none but the brave can feel. So 
_ — ” hand penny: * is fing = of baer Me the Rep acesem 
admiral as he passed him in his flag-ship, and, sailing through the v 
thick of the fleet, left it to be settled by a heavy squall that he wie 
gathering on the edge of the horizon. 

And indeed we may as well allow this storm to be a veil and draw 
it gently over the poor old hulks. 
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As for the Porpoise and the Pacific, the new steel cruisers, I can 
say nothing. Their efforts were principally directed to lending such 
assistance to the others as would keep them above water. The Chinese 
officers were of the opinion, however, that they were too large for 
torpedo-boats, and too small to carry guns of sufficient calibre to con- 
tend with their larger vessels, Certainly, armed only with six- and 
eight-inch guns, the projectiles which, I have forgotten to state, they 
hurled at the foe, could not be expected to penetrate steel plates tested 
to resist sixteen-inch guns ; and while the contract for their construction 
stipulated a speed of fifteen knots an hour, they could not very well run 
down with their rams vessels that steamed nineteen. All the Chinese 
officers were agreed, however, that the one—from her a aang to roll 
—was very well named the Porpoise, and the other—from the little 
injury she seemed capable of inflicting—the Pacific. 






















‘: CHAPTER XIII. 


It was late on the morning of the third day after leaving Hampton 
Roads when Mrs. McFlusterer awoke. The sun was shining brightly 
into the cabin. Both her. husband and Mr. Puncherry ass her 
that they had arrived off Sandy Hook at daybreak, and that there they 
had lain for the past threehours. ‘They were again in motion, however, 
and Mrs. McFlusterer could hear the blades of the propeller striking 
the water ; yet they were proceeding cautiously, advancing slowly, and 
frequently stopping. Mr. Puncherry, whose eyes were glued to the 

ort-hole, explained in professional language that they were removing 
the outer line of torpedoes that New York had probably set out for its 
defence. Overseeing this work was a steam mosquito-boat called the 
Fang, which he had often noticed during his promenades on deck. 
When the steamer would slacken up and swing around with the tide, 
this vessel would frequently be disclosed to him; and, although Mr. 
Puncherry made light of her, it may as well be stated here that, 
according to the opinion of the English Admiralty, the Fang was the 
fastest and best-equipped boat of her kind in any service. Built for 
the Chinese government by Messrs. Yarrow & Co., of Poplar, the well- 
known English builders, she could steam the incredible speed of twenty- 
four and three-eighths knots an hour. 

At the wheel, directing her movements, stood the dirty-faced man 
with the slouch hat, studying a map which he had made at the time 
these very torpedoes were set out. Mr. Puncherry also explained that 
they had been subjected to a heavy fire from certain earthworks at Sandy 
Hook; but, as Mrs. McFlusterer had failed to be disturbed by this, 
it can only be inferred that the damage had been slight. Yet that 
morning seemed very long to the poor lady, and she thought it would 
never come to an end ; she was weary of the continual stoppings and 
backings of the vessel and the rattle of the donkey-engine, while her 
nerves absolutely refused to grow accustomed to the bursting of torpe- 
does, harmless though their explosions generally proved. 

Towards mid-day her ennui was relieved by a really thrilling contest 
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between the Fang and a little white-topped vessel shaped like a tooth- 
pick, that suddenly darted out upon them from under protection of the 
shore. Mr. tn cried out that she was the celebrated Stiletto. 
She carried a large tin pot on the end of a long improvised bowsprit ; 
and it was evidently her intention to jam this pot, which contained 
some fifty pounds of nitro-glycerin, against the side of the steamer. 
So quick was her coming that the fleet were unable to get their aim 
adjusted upom her, and a was already inside and below the range of 
their heavier guns before they could do as much as fire on her. 

The Fang was, however, on the alert, and, waiting till she got 
quite close, made a dash at her, spoiled her aim, and then, sliding up, 
ran along by her side, warding off her approach. Around and around 
the flag-ship they tore, the Stiletto outside, the Fang inside, shoulder to 
shoulder as it were, like boys playing football, the one protecting, the 
other endeavoring to reach, the “ base.” 

Mr. Puncherry, in his agonized curiosity, stuck his head so far out 
the port-hole that he was unable to get it back; consequently, he not 
only blocked up the most favorable outlook, but, by his smothe: ed cries 
and violent contortions to extricate himself, prevented Mrs. McF lusterer 
and her husband from enjoying the spectacle as they might have done 
through the other port-hole. Nevertheless, as it was, the lady saw 
enough of it, and was extremely relieved when their unwelcome visitor 
turned suddenly away from the Fang and started in a bee-line for 
another ship. It was a dangerous move. When she had got far enough 
to admit of being aimed at by the Bepsinp, He discharge of a heavy 
gun thrilled through the steamer; and . McFlusterer saw their 
valiant little enemy forge downward, throw her ‘stern in the air, and 


Fine gr Being only steel-braced instead of steel-plated, the vessel 
failed to resist the shot, which, with its downward pitch, entered her 
deck amidships and came out rigte. y the bottom just forward of the 


engines, perforating her through and through. 

In the mean while they had drawn quite near to Coney Island, and 
Mrs. McFlusterer could see people like ants crowding the shores and 
the tops of houses to survey the contest. 

The rest of the afternoon was agreeably diversified by the fruitless 
attempts of sundry earthwork batteries here, and at a point opposite on 
Staten Island, to reach the fleet with their antiquated ordnance. Had 
these earthworks, according to Mr. Puncherry, been only provided with 
sixteen-inch steel guns, instead of the old steel-lined Rodmans brought 
from Fort Hamilton and the neighboring fortresses, it would have been 
quite a different matter for the fleet. 

Mr. Puncherry, according to his wont, became quite animated over 
the subject, and showed her how the positions on these two islands, 
together with Sandy Hook, constituted the angles of a triangle, only 
some seven miles apart, stating that, if these three points were only 
poe with such ordnance as he had described, there would thus be 

ormed two lines of defence for the city,—namely, an outer one between 
Coney Island and Sandy Hook, and, secondly, an inner line between 
Coney and Staten Islands, should the first be successfully passed, as 
had just occurred ; he even affirmed that one properly-equipped battery 
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where Sandy Hook Light-House stood could have made it extremely 
difficult to pick up the torpedoes between that point and where they 
had now arrived. Mr. Puncherry further went on to add that the 
rotection of these waters could only be made complete by a large navy; 
ut the value of this last assertion was not enhanced by his explaining 
ce the building of its ships should be strictly confined to his own 

s. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Puncherry was quite right so far as generalities 
went. To be accurate, the fleet had anchored during the night off the 
Dry Romer shoals, At the point where the Gedney Channel divides, 
like the prongs of a pitchfork, into the Main Ship and the Swash 
Channel, the fleet had separated into two divisions, the smaller vessels 
taking the latter, and the larger ones, owing to their greater depth, 
the Main Channel. This had brought them directly opposite Sandy- 
Hook Light, and much closer to the shore than the Swash Channel did 
the other division. Both these channels, along with the inlet leading 
into them, had been sown with torpedoes, with sunken mines, and with 
scuttled vessels, for they were the two only approaches navigable for 
ships of such draught. The way these various obstructions were dis- 
posed of, however, by the fleet, offered food for reflection to those many 
estimable people who consider torpedoes and mines sufficient for harbor 
defence. In the first place, the exact location of most of these was 
already accurately known, as I have explained, and the sunken vessels 
amply proclaimed their own locations. Besides, the mines and many 
of the torpedoes were to be exploded from the shore, and their several 
bases of operations were protected by earthworks. The cannonadin 
which Mr. Puncherry had first heard was that of the fleet as it 

Sandy Hook, either destroying these earthworks with their two-thousand- 
pound projectiles, or shelling out the garrisons, thus preventing the 
mines and a large portion of the other torpedoes from being utilized. 
Then the fleet would slowly pass over the now harmless position, and 
anchor just beyond it. In case the obstruction was a sunken vessel, 
the Fang would dart out and throw a dynamite torpedo from a curious 
deflecting gun that she carried in her bows ; or, if that were not sufficient 
to remove it, she would send down a diver who would deliberately set 
to work to blow it up. 

Heavy guns would have been effective, and proper forts or batteries 
for their protection were needed, because without them the mines and 
the torpedoes that were connected with the shores could not even be 
discharged. Of course I include under the head of “ torpedoes con- 
nected with the shores” the controllable class,—+.e., those which were to 
be sent out against the enemy in leading-strings, so to speak. Conse- 
quently, with the destruction of the earthworks, there remained only 
those torpedoes which, anchored in the channel, were to be exploded 
by collision. It was more particularly these last that Mr. Puncherry 
had seen the Fang remove. : 

Indeed, this.is so important a point that I crave the indulgence of my 
readers to express the opinion that, except in rare instances, experience 
has shown torpedoes to be a delusion and a snare, and as dangerous for 
the one side as for the other. If fleets are matched against fleets, they 
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obstruct the movements of each fleet os ms ; if, on the other hand, 
no fleets are ready to engage the hostile ips, they are generally harm- 
less ; while if both torpedo-boats and forts do not co-o with them, 
they are absolutely useless. Look at it rationally. Hostile fleets may 
vanquish protecting fleets; hostile torpedo-boats may out-manceuvre pro- 
tecting torpedo-boats ; there must remain forts to give the de grace. 

Without these various auxiliaries a seaboard city is handicapped in 
its defence, and resembles a pugilist with either one leg or one arm, 
perhaps both, tied up. 

As regards forts, earthworks, which are indispensable for some pur- 
poses, can x be destroyed by shot, the largest kind of which can now 
penetrate through seventy-five feet of embankments; masonry must be 
more than twenty-four feet thick ; while even iron, unless thirty inches 
through, is useless against the latest Krupp or Armstrong projectiles. 

At this point Mr. Puncherry relieves me of the duty of entering 
into further particulars, by explaining to his companions that the onl 
kind of protection which has been proved capable of resisting suc 
guns as the fleet was amply provided with was the German cast-iron 
dome, such as forms a part of the defence of Antwerp. “ An improve- 
ment in this deme might even be effected,” he went on to say, “by 
building it of steel in the manner advised by Bessemer; while dis- 
appearing batteries according to General Sheridan’s plan have many 
advocates.” Thus Mr. Puncherry could very well see what was needed 
in forts, if he could not in ships. 

But, meanwhile, the fleet had arrived off the west end of Coney 
Island, and a second cannonading had begun from the batteries there 
and on the Staten Island shore. The fire of the last was as quickly 
silenced as that of Sandy Hook, but to the fire from Coney Island the 
fleet had not yet replied. Now, the reason for this was so extraordinary 
that I fear if I state it my veracity will be doubted. The fact of the 
matter was, that Wang-Chi-Poo suddenly caught sight of the pe 
artificial elephant that towers over the cardboard hotels and the shingle 
palaces of Manhattan Beach, and feared to excite it by any disch 
of his heavy ordnance in that direction. No arguments could recbiiile 
him that it was not alive, and, dreading it more than any of the infernal 
machines New York had yet sent ouc against him in her defence, he 
allowed the rest of the afternoon to glide by in masterly inactivity. 
Nor did the fall of evening’s shades arouse him from his stupor. Thus 
closed the night, and any inmates that the shingle palaces and the card- 
board hotels yet contained went to bed, very likely, attributing their 
immunity less to the guardianship of the elephant than to the bendy 
of the edifices reflected in the waves hard by. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir is some five hours later, and Wang-Chi-Poo is seated in his 
cabin, pretending to study a large map; anon he looks up and gazes 
about him absently, 

Wang-Chi-Poo is thinking of his distant home, and his thoughts 
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make him sad. Wang-Chi-Poo remembers the little Wang-Chi-Poos, 
and the butterflies he used to make mount into the air for them. He 
can see, in his mind’s eye, the very figure of the bamboo mat on which 
he used to play with them, and can hear their cries of delight re-echo- 
ing in his ear when a butterfly would fall within their grasp. 

After all, of what good was it coming to this barbarian land, where 
the elephants walked on the tops of the houses and took their meals 
out of chimney-pots? Would he ever be permitted to return home,— 
to his home in the Flowery Kingdom, where things were fixed up and 
regulated as things should be? Alas! he sometimes felt that he should 
never return again. And if he did return, what would his wives say 
when he suddenly presented to them the fair McFlusterer? Ah, it 
would be better to cut their nails extremely short too. Wang-Chi-Poo 
felt very sad, and, the cabin being close, he went up on deck. Over- 
head it was a lovely night, but along the surface of the water lay a 
heavy mist. Looking shoreward, he imagined he could make out, 
every now and then, as the haze lifted, the great hotels of Coney Island, 
which he had naturally taken for pagodas erected for the purposes of 
worship by these strange people. He could feel the soft land-breeze 
laden with fragrance blowing on him gently through the mist, but ever 
and anon his gaze reverted to the spot where he remembered the huge 
elephant had stood, rising high above the pagodas. 

It may be parenthetically observed that anything lofty in the way 
of a building is thought by the Chinese to deflect a dissipate the evil 
spirits that may be hovering about in the air. Pagodas are thus a 
kind of spiritual lightning-rod ; and, to prevent any unfair advantage 
that a rich man might have by the rearing of a lofty edifice, a strict 
law in the Celestial Kingdom rigidly limits the height of all buildings. 
Nurtured in this belief, the very height of these buildings had appealed 
to the superstitious side of his nature, and he looks over to where the 
elephant ought to be, and shudders. And, as he stands there, he begins 
to think he can dimly make out its huge whitish form through the 
mist, and he looks at it with a strange fascination ; anon he can almost 
fancy it is moving, and certainly it does seem larger than his recollec- 
tion of it in the afternoon would warrant. Yes, it is moving, he is 
sure, it is growing bigger, too, and the faint muffled sound as of some 
huge beast breasting the waves suddenly strikes upon his ear. Wang- 
Chi-Poo feels the very marrow of him freeze. His legs refuse to su 
port him as he clutches the gunrail to sustain himself. He must 
mistaken, however ; his fears are father to his thoughts; and he closes 
his eyes and listens intently. First he thinks himself deceived, then 
he changes his opinion, but at last there is no doubt,—the noise grows 
every instant more distinct, and he can actually hear the feet of the 
creature striking the water as it swims. But other quick ears have 
already detected the noise, and the electric light is suddenly turned on 
in the threatened direction. Then, surely enough, scarce a thousand 
yards distant, is revealed a great whitish form, rising tier above tier, 
coming mysteriously out of the misty night. As they gaze upon it, 
spellbound, the mass seems to dissolve into many parts, each part, like 
the parent mass, rising also tier above tier and striking out for a sepa- 
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rate vessel of the fleet. In an instant the flag-ship is alive. In re- 
sponse to the shrill whistle of the boatswain, men suddenly aroused 
from sleep tumble up the hatches and, seizing what arms come first to 
hand, i to their posts. Not a moment too soon, for, quicker than I 


can relate, the great white object is moving down upon them and strikes 
them with a terrible thud, blended with three ringing cheers for Uncle 
Sam 


Wang-Chi-Poo sees a torrent of men pour down from the upper 
parts of this formidable visitor, and, once convinced that it is not the 
elephant, draws his gold-mounted cutlass from its scabbard and, like 
the brave man that he is, calls loudly on his men. Then, alas, what a 
horrible mélée ensued in the glare of the electric lights and in the flash 
of lanterns !—a horrible hand-to-hand struggle all over the decks, 
with quarter for no one; now backward, now forward, the hip-hip- 
hurrahs of the one y mingled with the “zing-yous, zing-yous” of 
the Chinese. Indeed, the last, though half asleep, fought like devils, 
but the élan of the attacking party seemed carrying everything before it. 

Mrs. McFlusterer had 7 herself on the sofa for a brief nap, 
and was only awakened by the commotion of the ship preparing for 
action. Poor woman! she invariably used a sofa now, that she might 
be better prepared for any emergency. She could hear the hurried 
tramp of men as they crowded up the hatchways, and the hoarse voices 
of the officers as they gave the necessary orders. She felt, too, the 
crash of the vessel striking the steamer, and the dropping of men as 
from a great height down upon the decks above her head. Then came 
that awful sound of fighting, of hacks and blows, of sudden reports, 
of sharp crackling discharges, intermingled with cries of agony, and 
cheers for her patron saint. 

I can imagine no more thrilling situation than the prisoners found 
themselves in. They knew, of course, that some desperate attempt was 
being made to carry the steamer from under the very feet of their 
captors, and waited the issue—an issue fraught with so much con- 
sequence to themselves—with bated breath. They could distinctly 
trace the tide of battle, too, as it ebbed and flowed up and down the 
deck, for now the American cheers would prevail, and now again 
the cries of the Chinese. Finally the Chinese, it was evident, were 
being driven back: their battle-shouts grew fainter as those of the 
Americans grew louder and more enthusiastic,—so loud and enthusi- 
astic as to give the captives the impression that their fellow-countrymen 
were victorious. 

But then, at the very instant of Mrs. McFlusterer’s expected de- 
liverance, in the crisis of her delightful anticipation of being set free, 
her ecstasy was changed to a chill horror that riveted her to the floor 
where she stood. 

Once when the boatswain was practising the crew in the various 
calls of his whistle, Taonsu had explained that a certain one of them 
was the signal for blowing up the vessel. It was this call she now 
distinctly heard. It ran through the ship like wildfire, stilling in an 
instant the combat, and petrifying each contestant with the dread of 
instant annihilation. : 
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But what is this? At the very moment she thought her last, the 
combat is renewed, the “ zing-yous, zing-yous” of the Chinamen are 
heard again, in the very teeth of their enemies’ success. It was as if 
the tide had been suddenly turned by some unexpected occurrence in 
favor of their captors. For some five minutes the suspense continued, 
then the cheers for Uncle Sam grew fewer and fewer, fainter and more 
indistinct, and a hush as of the grave fell on all things, followed by an 
explosion as of a distant ship. 

When Mrs. McFlusterer looked about her, Mr. Puncherry lay in 
a dead faint upon the floor, while her husband was rocking to and fro, 
completely beside himself, and gibbering to himself like one of those 
foolish old crones we read of in Lever’s novels. 

She heard the splash, splash, splash as of bodies hastily flung one 
after another into the waves, and the next instant the vessel, still hard 
alongside of the flag-ship, went down with such suddenness that the 
iron-clad seemed likely to be swallowed up in the vortex of disturbed 
water. 

And in truth the combat, if short, had been decisive, and that it 
had not resulted in the success of the Americans was owing solely to 
the fact that only about one man in ten had reached the enemy’s deck. 
Though the upper decks of their steamer towered over those of the 
flag-ship, the distance to jump was wide, and so great had been the 
anxiety to board, and the consequent confusion, that the greater number 
of the assailants fell between the two vessels’ sides. Those that did 
arrive in safety were many of them strained and hurt by their leap, 
and were received with repeated discharges from the Hotchkiss and 
Gatling guns that decimated their ranks; nevertheless, so great was 
the enthusiasm of the Americans that at first they carried everything 
before them, and the signal was actually given to blow up the ship, on 
the supposition of her capture. It was at this moment, this supreme 
emergency, that Wang-Chi-Poo, who had been swept by the tide of 
battle far back into the stern, succeeded in disengaging himself and 
saved his vessel. He had noticed a large, powerful man at the head 
of the boarding force, and thought if he could only succeed in putting 
him hors de combat, the others, being few, could be quickly mastered. 
As soon as he was free, therefore, he sought him out and faced him; 
an instant the two leaders stood there, as if measuring each other’s 
prowess, when, suddenly stamping his foot, Wang-Chi-Poo flung his 
cutlass with an unexpected flourish in the air, flashed open his fan with 
a snap directly in his enemy’s eyes, and, taking advantage of his aston- 
ishment at such an unusual attack, squatted down and seized him about 
the middle, then, summoning all his strength in one concentrated effort, 
he flung him clean over his head, far over the bulwarks, into the sea. 

It was this contest between the champions that stayed the command 
to fire the magazine, and its issue that revived the drooping spirits of 
the Chinese. 

But Wang-Chi-Poo’s blood was up: as in the case of many other 
men, success alone was needed to bring out his mettle, and after this 


_his shining cutlass was seen gleaming in the rays of the electric lights, 


and, like the sword of Mohammed, devouring all before it. It was not 
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till the dead (for no wounded were left) had been flung one after the 
other into the waves, and the decks cleared of the most ghastly evidence 
of the combat, that Wang-Chi-Poo looked about him. 

Of the fleet, one vessel had been captured by the Americans, and 
had been blown up under the captors’ feet. Warned in time by the 
flag-ship, the other vessels of the fleet had either sunk the several vessels 
of the attacking party as they advanced, or had so crippled them that 
they failed to reach their destinations. 

One of these vessels, however, was almost stripped of its courageous 
legions by their own anxiety to get at the foe, for, crowding pell-mell 
to the side on which they were to board, they had caused the vessel to 
topple over so far as to spill the greater number into the cruel waves. 

The cries of these unfortunates gave additional horror to the situa- 
tion, and a lurid light was thrown upon the scene by another vessel 
catching fire and eonapenty blowing up. 

Thus we have in this second combat another glorious example of 
American pluck. That its success was hindered by so trivial a fact as 
Wang-Chi-Poo’s superstitious horror of an elephant will rob it in no 
wise of its historic lustre. 

Thus, too, was destroyed at one fell swoop a large part of New 
York’s summer fleet of travel, and the waves for many a day after- 
wards were littered with boats and life-preservers, pieces of wreck and 
débris, bearing such peaceful names as the Bristol, the Day-Dream, or 
the Mary Powell. 





CHAPTER XV. 


In a little shop in the lower portion of the threatened city a shirt- 
maker named Smith plied his peaceful trade. He was an odd man 
in some respects, but a conspicuous illustration of the versatility of 
American genius. A shirt-maker, as we say, by calling, he had durin: 
his idle moments turned his attention to inventions, and had perft 
a boat that could be propelled under water at will. With this he 
claimed that he was able to conquer the greatest fleets of the world in 
detachments. He had certainly given several successful exhibitions of 
his boat long before the war was dreamed of, and had clearly demon- 
strated the fact that he could guide her at a high rate of speed under 
water. 

Worked by a small “ fireless engine,” in which the motive power 
was a solution of caustic soda, she carried a large supply of compressed 
air for breathing purposes, thus enabling the inventor to extend his 
submarine voyages, as he expressed it, “ for as long a time as his canned 
tomatoes held out.” 

She was thirty feet long, seven and a half feet wide, six feet deep, 
with room for holding two persons comfortably. 

From the nose of this boat, like the proboscis of a sword-fish, ex- 
tended a spar, on the extreme end of which was fixed a glass cylinder 
for nitro-glycerin. 

The proposal of this intrepid man had been to start out by himself 
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and, single-handed, to encounter the whole fleet as they sailed up the 
coast, for in his own opinion the work of the authorities “ didn’t amount 
to shucks.” 

It was not, however, till the fleet had arrived off Sandy Hook that 
his arrangements were completed, and he had left the city at the same 
time with the huge flotilla whose destruction has been recorded in the 
preceding chapter. 

Nevertheless, as yet he had failed to put in an appearance, and 
Mrs. McFlusterer was awakened the second morning by the peaceful 
cadence of the donkey-engine again hoisting the anchors, and the roar 
of the boilers again getting up steam. Brief as it had proved, the 
respite was a much needed one, for the poor lady had already learned 
that a trip in a hostile fleet coming to attack one’s own country was 
more to be dreaded than even a cruise in the Terror. The horrors of 
her position were indeed accumulating up to a point beyond which she 
thought she would soon lose all reason. 

To make matters worse, the terrible barbarian seemed actually in 
love with her, and would seize every available chance to escape from 
the deck and to pass the time in her society, intruding as an unwelcome 
guest at the prisoners’ meals, and bringing along the interpreter, who 
would explain what was going on. 

Now, sometimes a small and comparatively trivial incident will 
make a more lasting impression than the most momentous calamity. 
There was nothing in all that she had gone through, nothing in all that — 
was yet to come, nothing even in the event that was immediately to 
follow it, or indeed in any circumstance connected with her capture, 
that remained so indelibly stamped upon Mrs. McF lusterer’s memo: 
as the one I am about to relate. It occurred this very morning tow: 
the close of breakfast, to which the commissioner and his shadow, 
Taonsu, had as usual invited themselves, 

A glass bowl, with half a dozen goldfish swimming about in it, 
had just been placed on the breakfgst-table, and Taonsu was explain- 
ing that they had been brought out as a delicacy in special reservoirs 
on board the ship, when the servant in attendance, darting into the 
bowl a sharp-pronged fork, harpooned one of the fish, and, proceedin 
to split the quivering body down the middle with a knife, deposi 
one half upon the lady’s plate. The prisoners jumped from their seats 
in a body. Mrs. McFlusterer, placing her handkerchief to her eyes, 
with a shudder, went as usual into hysterics; Mr. McFlusterer seized 
the bowl and threw it out the port-hole; while Mr. Puncherry punched 
the head of that servant till he collapsed, a jellified mass, on the floor, 
and, facing the astonished Wang-Chi-Poo and his interpreter, glared 
upon them like a veritable god aroused. How this ebullition of feel- 
ing would have been received will remain forever unknown, for at this 
moment a strange sensation, as of the ship’s bottom being violently 
assaulted, as it were, by the proboscis of some submarine monster, 
changed the temper of all to sudden alarm. Wang-Chi-Poo himself, 
springing to his feet escaped to the deck, and, Taonsu immediately fol- 
lowing, the prisoners were left to themselves. 

Mr. Puncherry was the first to break the dread silence. “It’s a 
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sword-fish !” he exclaimed, aghast ; “I know it’s a sword-fish; one of 
them sunk the best steel-armored vessel I ever built, down in the Gulf 
of Mexico. This must be a far bigger fellow than that, though. Great 
Scott! here it comes again!” he cried, as the same mysterious attack 
was repeated. Then, as the three captives stood awaiting whatever 
doom the assault foreboded, a deafening report was heard, the vessel 
seemed to rise up under their very feet, and they felt a shock as 
of a huge column of water descending on the deck above their heads. 
wee the whistles blew, the bells rang, and the vessel came to a 
stop. 

While the unfortunate captives were regaining their composure as 
best they could, the commissioner and Taonsu were on deck engaged in 
setting a huge wire netting about the ship, called, in nautical language, 
a crinoline. This, Mr. Puncherry finally recovered himself enough to 
explain, was intended to protect the vessel against horizontal attacks 
beneath the water-line. Parenthetically, we may observe that, except 
for her distance from the shore, her petticoats would have been spread 
to little purpose, since a distinguished officer of the army, who had 
spent several years in bringing to perfection a new form of air-gun, 
thought the present a favorable opportunity for opening fire upon the 
fleet. So extraordinary was this invention that it warrants a moment’s 
notice. Sixty feet in length, it resembled an enormous astronomical 
telescope on wheels, pointed reversely, and was braced by supports not 
unlike an elevated railroad. It carried a cylindrical brass torpedo, 
holding a charge of sixty pounds of dynamite, and by a deflection of 
aim, according to the distance, the missile was calculated to enter the 
waves and to explode under the ship. The government did not own 
this gun, but it was coquetting with the inventor for its purchase, since 
its balance was so nice, and its mechanical arrangements so perfect, 
that but one artilleryman was required to manage it,—an all-important 
consideration for a seaboard depending on a series of Sergeant McKennas 
for its protection. 

The name of the redoubtable weapon was the Pneumatic Dynamite 
Torpedo Gun, and its discharge had caused little noise, no smoke, and 
as yet no damage. 

With his machine the inventor had just commenced a series of ex- 
periments on his own hook, from behind a hastily-constructed earth- 
work, The only trouble was that the Chinese, being perfectly instructed 
in the flight of all such projectiles, kept not less than five thousand yards 
from shore, the outside range of this particular piece of ordnance being 
four thousand two hundred and fifty yards. 

The flag-ship in the mean time was only just moving, and it suddenly 
occurred to Wang-Chi-Poo to utilize the occasion by the punishment of 
the lookouts for not having sooner detected the enemy the previous 
night. For this purpose one of the large bamboo in which it 
had been peed to confine Messrs, Puncherry and MeFlusterer was 
brought into requisition, and heavy shot were chained to the bottom of 
it. Then the five culprits were put into it and the cage was dropped 
over the ship’s side. Of course it was not allowed to sink immediately, 
but was only submerged for some thirty seconds and then tantalizingly 
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pulled up by a rope: this having been repeated some half-dozen times, 
the end of the rope was let go. 

This entertaining little diversion occurred just under the cabin 
port-hole, and Mrs. McFlusterer could see the agonized faces of the 
men, like those of five drowning rats, pressed against the bars on each 
occasion that the cage was pulled up. It did not tend to cheer her, 
or to raise her opinion of the people among whom she found herself 

laced. 

: Mr. Puncherry and Mr. McF lusterer, to whom the sight was hardly 
less repellent, sought relief to their feelings by observing the antics of 
the Fang, which kept continually circling about theship. Indeed, the 
way she twisted and waltzed around her monster charge in her solicitude 
to ward off any conceivable danger was most diverting. Each ship of 
the fleet had just such a zealous little champion too, only the Fang was 
superior to them all. , 

Mr. Puncherry confessed that, had as many of these boats been 
available for our defence as were possessed by the enemy, the fleet 
might very likely have been kept outside Sandy Hook to this time. 
“If we will spend all the resources of the nation,” said he, “in 
widening our Little Log-Rolling Creeks, of course nothing remains for 
protecting our harbors.” Mr. Puncherry highly disapproved of wasting 
any money outside of his own shipyards. 

All the rest of the day the fleet lay-to, or when it did advance 
it only moved at a snail’s pace, backing and turning, now stopping 
completely, and. progressing barely three miles the entire afternoon. 
Indeed, they had been simply going around in a circle, searching the 
most effective position for the attack upon the city, and waiting for 
the co-operation of the other squadron expected to arrive at Throgg’s 
Neck or near it, in Long Island Sound. At five o’clock the huge 
chains were heard rasping their way through the hawser-holes as the 
great Leviathan came to her final stop. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


Tey had been at anchor barely half an hour, when an extraordinary 
sight was beheld. It was nothing less than a huge flag, apparently 
supported on nothing, and floating down towards the fleet, like a sign 
from heaven, along the water. Ona nearer approach the miracle was 
revealed, for the boat (a steam-launch) that carried the flag was so 
narrow that she had simply been invisible before. On she came, un- 
doubtedly the bearer of a flag of truce, since the flag was white. Th 
ecstasy of the prisoners can better be imagined than described as they 
detected her approach, which was, however, cautious, permitting the 
flag to wave to one side instead of straight out backward. 

You ask, perhaps, how it was that the prisoners could be so well 
aware of everything that was going on: the fact will be appreciated 
when I explain that the cabin, being in the stern, ran directly across 
the ship, and that there were three port-holes, one on each side and one 
astern. As each captive had a port-hole and passed most of the weary 
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time while confined below before it, & pretty good lookout was main 
tained in every direction except forward. 

“Yes, I told you it was a flag of truce!” cried Mr. Puncherry. 
“Tt’s probably the result of a spontaneous rising to demand my sur- 
render. I'll be extremely sorry to leave you both,” he continued, 
turning to his fellow-captives, “ but you see, in their emergency, the 
American people a my services.’ 

“Why, she’s full of men!” ejaculated Mrs. McFlusterer, whose 
attention was so absorbed that she had failed to hear Mr. Puncherry’s 
remarks, “ and they seem to be all writing. How odd!” 

“ At all events, they’ll bring us the latest news of the market, who- 
ever they are !” exclaimed Mr. McF., with a sigh of relief. “ It’s quite 
awful to have been away so long, when you come to think of it.” 

“Why, they’re reporters!” suddenly exclaimed Mr. Puncherry 
straining his eyes very severely. ‘“ Upon my word, it’s very kind o 
them. You see, I own a hundred shares of the Trumpet, and they’ve 
probably come to carry me back with them.” 

In the mean while the launch continued to advance, raising the 
hopes of the party to fever-heat. At the moment when all were sure 
that she was coming to board the steamer, she turned as on a pivot; 
then of a sudden, the opposite side of the flag being presented, ap 
in large and startling letters, “Read the New York Trumpd. Half a 
million circulation.” The next instant she was flying back over the 
water with a speed that was in sharp contrast to her cautious coming. 

The indignation and disappointment of the captives knew no bounds. 
Mr. McF lusterer, in his despair of learning the condition of the market, 
craned his long neck far out of the port-hole and piteously cried after 
them to at least inform him of the latest quotations in Erie. Mr. 
Puncherry, from his port-hole, angrily shook his fist; while the lady, 
with the true sentimentality that distinguished her, dropped from hers 
a silent tear to mingle with the sad and cruel waves. — 

Regardlessly, however, the launch kept on her way, if we can so 
express a retreat that partook in its velocity of the nature of a projectile 
hurled froma gun. Indeed, it was even more rapid ; for when the fleet 
appreciated that a flag of truce had been merely raised as a subterfi 
they opened fire, only to perceive that their shots barely caught up with 
her. Perhaps you will moderate your astonishment when I i 
that the little vessel was no other than the world-renowned Daisy, and 
that Mr. Puncherry had had so little to do with her construction that 
his eye had never so much as fallen upon her before this moment,—it 
having been computed that by merely looking at a vessel he knocked 
off five knots per hour from her speed. 

During the night the Fang and her fellow mosquito-boats atoned 
for their failure to apprehend the Daisy, by announcing the advance of 
a large army of men in life-buoy suits, led by the indomitable Captain 
Buoy himself. Each swimmer carried a hand-grenade of dynamite; but as 
it has been deemed necessary to fill the latest-invented projectiles with five 
hundred pounds of the same, and as the sides of the larger vessels were 
twenty-five inches thick, these missiles, containing less than six pounds 
of explosive, would presumably have had little effect. Besides, it would 
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have been necessary to fling them over the nets which were hung a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty feet from their iron walls. In fact, however, 
few of the swimmers were allowed to approach within a mile, and such 
as got nearer and within the rays of the electric lights were immediately 
opened upon by sharp-shooters and Gatling guns from the ships. The 
pop, pop, pop, as the bullets penetrated the wind-inflated suits, sug- 
gested a sharp cross-fire upon a consignment of large and tightly-corked 
champagne-bottles floated down by the tide. 

It was late the ensuing morning when Mrs. McFlusterer was 
awakened by the loud knocks of an attendant, who hurriedly explained 
that her husband was wanted on deck. As it happened, this summons 
interrupted a blood-curdling dream touching the instant execution of 
this very gentleman. Inthe confusion of her hurried awakening she 
imagined that his last moment had come. ‘Wildly she clung to him. 
She was convinced that he was to be cast into the sea at the very least, 
and reiterated and reiterated again her convictions, between her parox- 
ysms of grief. 

There are some occasions, I am sorry to confess it, when the tears . 
of a woman are a nuisance,—when, for instance, they are accompanied by 
the reiterated lamentation that you are to be flung overboard as food for 
fishes. Besides, Mr. McF lusterer was not of a meas rescs 3 impressiona- 
ble temperament, and he hated tears. This will perhaps account for the 


almost rude manner in which he broke away from his wife. 

Mr. McFlusterer, as he gained the deck, hesitated for a moment and 
surveyed the scene. The fleet must have moved down nearer the city 
during the early morning, and New York—or, more strictly speaking, 


Jersey City—was suddenly disclosed through the Narrows as if a veil 
had been lifted, with its spires and pinnacles, its steeples and its towers, 
as brightly shining as if neither terror nor dismay were crouching at 
their base. The fleet was at least seven miles away, but in the clear 
morning light the buildings looked quite distinct. Close to the left lay 
Staten Island, with its smart villas and large hotels. 

On the davits Mr. McF lusterer found a steam-launch with steam 
already up, and in her bows a staff bearing a white flag. Taonsu was 
already seated in her stern, and, at his direction, the prisoner took his 
place alongside of him. Mr. McFlusterer was of a aE ae cast 
of mind, and long ere now had resigned himself to the inevitable. At 
all events, being let down into the sea with a stout launch between 
him and the water was better than being flung headlong into the 
waves. He even began to congratulate himself on the prospects offered 
by the flag of truce of learning at last the condition of the market. 
Poor man! he little knew what was before him. 

Once clear of the steamer, Taonsu removed from his pockets a 
couple of formal-looking documents, bearing large seals and directed in 
English. One of these, Taonsu proceeded to explain, was to be left by 
Mr. McFlusterer at the Chamber of Commerce and the other at the City 
Hall. As the city authorities, in all likelihood, would be obliged to 
consult the State Department, time was allowed to communicate by 
telegraph with Washington. Taonsu then went on to add that, in case 
he, Mr. McF lusterer, failed to meet the steam-launch at four o’clock, on 
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its return to the fleet his wife and Mr. Puncherry should both’ suffer 
the penalty assigned by the Chinese criminal code to parricides; that 
is, they would be chopped into the finest mincemeat, peppered and 
salted, fried in lard, and then served to the crew as a special delicacy 
for supper. 

Mr. McFlusterer was looking forward, moodily taking in these 

reeable particulars, with his eyes resting on what seemed an enormous 
dead fish floating on the water some five hundred yards ahead. Be- 
fore they had arrived sufficiently near to decide as to its exact nature, 
the object mysteriously sank. ‘Taonsu, however, resumed his instruc- 
tions, and was just explaining what was to be done in case no answer 
was received from the State Department, when the mysterious object 
rose suddenly alongside of the boat like a thing of life, and with a 
puff of smoke unexpectedly gave utterance to a violent snort. The 
consternation of the crew, some half a dozen all told, on recognizing 
at last their dread enemy the Demon of the Sea, can be imagined. 
Taonsu seized the rudder from the palsied hands of the helmsman, and 
directed that the highest pressure of steam should be put on. Then 
began the most terrible race that probably the New World has ever 
witnessed, and certainly the Old has never surpassed it. Every now 
and again the monster would make a dash, which it took all the skill 
of Taonsu to avoid ; sometimes under water, and sometimes above the 
surface, whither it would rise as if to gain fresh air or a clearer view 
so as to direct another charge. The speed of pursuer and pursued was 
so nearly matched that fortunately when the Demon would go beneath 
the waves he would lose ground, and, as if becoming convinced of this 
at last, he confined himself principally to the surface, snorting with 
indignation and lashing the sea into foam as he surged on: neverthe- 
less he would now aint then plunge downward, dive under the boat, 
and, emerging into view on the opposite side, try the same game there. 
After one of these submersions, he was on the surface again, and evi- 
dently making one last desperate effort to get sufficient distance ahead 
to turn and destroy the launch. The increased steam was beginnin 
to tell, however, and, after passing through the Narrows, they stood 
for fully two miles side by side, each straining every nerve. Now the 
steam-launch appeared gaining, now the Demon. Finally, as they 
were rounding the cheese-box fortress on Governor’s Island, the 
monster with one last effort redoubled its exertions, and gained by a 
spurt some fifty ‘feet, then with a downward plunge he disappeared. 
A tremendous explosion followed; a large column of water rose into 
the air, and the boat rocked like an egg-shell in a pool of Niagara as 
countless numbers of dead or stunned fish rose slowly to the surface. 
Taonsu, by a rapid appreciation of the danger, had put the helm hard 
a-port, and had only avoided annihilation by an inch. It was a terrible 
experience ; but the crew, after their first astounded bewilderment, had 
displayed the utmost stoicism. . 

The coming of the steam-launch had been telegraphed to the city, 
and Mr. McF'lusterer, more dead than alive, was put ashore at the 
Battery. An enormous crowd was in waiting to receive him, but, dis- 
engaging himself from these, he took a cab, and drove directly to the 
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office of the Mayor. His instructions were clear and explicit; and; 
after depositing one of the documents in the hands ‘of that official, who 
happened to be engaged in writing one of his famous letters on the 
situation generally, Mr. McF lusterer proceeded directly to the Chamber 
of Commerce, where he left es — cram the crowd accom- 
nying him all the way and much impeding his pro, in their 
casninae learn all that they could about their anidl fa 
Next Mr. McFlusterer stopped at his own office, and remained 
closeted with his confidential clerk for at least an hour. He had not 
intended going to the Stock Exchange, but, as his office was in its 
' immediate vicinity, the temptation to visit his old haunts once more 
proved irresistible... The scene here beggars description: even his 
presence at first was lost sight of in the general hubbub. Huge blocks 
of stock were being offered at unheard-of sacrifices, and, more from 
force of habit—namely, to buy when things were cheap—than from 
belief in their present value, Mr. McF lusterer found himself purchasing 
whatever was put up. Indeed, he soon became aware that he was the 
only buyer, and, lest he should be compelled to support the entire 
market, he at last retired. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


THE Chamber of Commerce had been convened in extra session, 
but, like most extra sessions, it decided on nothing definite ; consequently, 
Mr. McF lusterer repaired from there to the Mayor’s office again, only 
to learn that no reply had yet been received from Washington relative 
to the terms proposed by the invaders, Leaving word, therefore, that 
should any news come it should be sent down by messenger to the 
steam-launch, he went back to the Battery, as the time for his return 
to the fleet was drawing on. Here for a brief ten miputes he watched 
the drill of the various organizations to which the city had confided its 
defence,—the Knights of Labor (for whom he had always had a special 
abhorrence), the Tooth-Brush Brigade (so called because strictly confined 
to members of the Tooth-Brush Union), and sundry regiments of the 
National Guard; here he saw, too, the now famous Brigade of Dudes, 
and noticed the rapt admiration of the female sex at their dapper 
appearance and martial tread. Besides these, he saw being trundled 
out a celebrated piece of ordnance that had figured in the War of 1812. 
It had been lent for the occasion by the State Armory on Thirty-Fifth 
Street, and so formidable was its appearance that he was obliged to 
confess that if the invaders landed they would have a hard time of ‘it. 
Indeed, all that he saw revived his confidence to such an extent that 
a strong temptation came over him to allow the crew the indulgence 
of the dainty dish mentioned by the interpreter; but the doubt as to 
whether, in that case, a considerable sum of money loaned to his bosom 
friend Mr. Puncherry would be paid up by his heirs, induced him to 

ut behind him this cowardly impulse. These reflections still occupyin 

is mind, he found himself opposite the Barge office. _ Alongside o 
this, as every one knows, is a basin built in the masonry of the espla- 
nade, for the accommodation of small boats. Around the edges of the 
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basin a great crowd were gathered, and so engrossed were they all that 
he had i incguize seenil tints before he learned that a certain shirt- 
maker, on whom the city had lately been relying to relieve her of her 
enemies, had just returned from an unsuccessful expedition against the 
fleet. Elbowing his way through the people, he at last stood on the 
very brink of the basin, and there, to his surprise, saw the same dark 
monster that had so nearly proved disastrous to the steam-launch in 
the morning. It was lying torpid now on the surface of the water, 
and more resembled an enormous fish than ever. Its steering-apparatus 
was made in the shape of a tail, and, instead of having any clearly- 
defined deck, its body was rounded like a cylinder, black and shiny all 
over. . 
As if to carry out the suggestion of a fish, it had two large glass 
port-holes set in its head like eyes. 

A sort of hatchway, some three feet square, was open in its back, 
showing an interior of sufficient size to accommodate two men com- 
fortably. Just below this hatchway, but on the outside of the boat, 
were a couple of hooks, to hang torpedoes on, or any such tools as the 
operator might require when the hatchway was open. From the nose 
of the uncouth creature projected a wooden spar broken off short. 

Mr. McF'lusterer shuddered as he looked about in vain for the 
captain of this queer craft. He gathered, however, from a young man 
engaged in polishing the engines, facts going to prove that what Mr. 
Puncherry a few days before had taken for an attack by a sword-fish 
was in reality an ineffectual thrust of the torpedo-spar of this boat; 
and, further, that the explosion on the morning of the present day had 
been due to her striking her nose against a rock instead of against the 
bottom of the steam-launch as intended. The young man was of a 
loquacious turn, and “ guessed,” as he passed a quid of tobacco from . 
one cheek to the other, that the annihilation of the fleet would now be 
not long delayed. He concluded his remarks by observing that the 
“boss” had gone to dinner. 

There was one comfort in the last piece of intelligence,—namely, 
that, under the circumstances, the “ boss” might not be back in time to 
repeat the same lively chase he had given them this morning. To 
further guarantee this, however, a sudden device came into Mr. Me- 
Flusterer’s mind. “ But is it right,” he observed, anxiously, “ to attack 
a vessel bearing a flag of truce? Reflect, young man: it is against all 
the usages of war; and besides, as I understand this very launch is 
the bearer of despatches looking to the retirement of the enemy, the 
fate of the whole city may hang on your course.” 

“Go to thunder!” replied the young man, obdurately ; “me and 
the boss is runnin’ this business on our own hook ; we're tryin’ to sell 
this boat to the government, too, and we ain’t goin’ to be balked by a 
bit of white rag.” | 

Sadly Mr. McFlusterer turned away, and, as the hour fixed for his 
departure to the steamer had now arrived, he walked over to the other. 
side of the Battery, near Castle Garden, where he had landed. Here 
he found the steam-launch already waiting, and an immense crowd 
gazing in horror at its strange crew. As he passed them to go on board, 
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many uncomplimentary epithets were hurled at his head by the ignorant 
rabble, who imagined him in league—poor man !—with the Chinese. 
Suffice it to say, the return to the flag-ship was made without further 
incident, and Mr. McFlusterer congratulated himself that his appeal 
to the youth in the submarine boat had after all been not made in vain. 
To add to his satisfaction, his wife was for once in her life rejoiced to see 
him. She had passed the entire day in the state-room with Mr. Pun- 
cherry for her a companion ; consequently, even her husband brought 
a welcome relief from the long-winded dissertations of that estimable 
gentleman on ship-building and the real requirements of the American 
navy. 

Tt was not till dinner was over, and the commissioner and Taonsu 
had retired, that occasion offered for Mrs, McFlusterer to hear her 
husband descant upon all that he had seen. She too recalled Mr. 
Puncherry’s apt allusion to a sword-fish on the occasion of the attacks 
during breakfast the other day, and a feeling akin to horror seized her 
when she realized the peril in which they had all been placed from that 
shirt-maker’s ingenuity. Poor lady! she did not know the terrible 
experiences before her yet, and in how extraordinary a manner her 
fate was to be influenced by that submarine boat. 

She made her husband describe its every detail, the hatchway cut 
in its back, its eye-like port-holes; and, her interest exciting that of 
Mr. Puncherry, he began himself to ask questions, pondering deeply 
over what the hooks in the side could be meant for. He was to discover 
what purpose these same hooks might serve before long ; and his interest 
about so trivial a detail will be admitted later as a most remarkable 
instance of second-sight. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Taonsv also brought back news of the great city ; and now, as he 
and Wang-Chi-Poo watched it, and saw the distant lights come out one 
after another, they conversed on the strange scenes the interpreter had 
beheld. At last Wang-Chi-Poo turned with sudden inspiration to his 
jidus Achates, 

“ Why shall I not make of this land a vast feudal province, and with 
the fair McF lusterer share the vice-regal throne ?” 

“Great Excellency, thy project, so far as immediate conquest is 
concerned, were impracticable: thou wilt accomplish it better by the 
extension of the Burlingame Treaty. This is probably the clause in 
the conditions which they are most reluctant to yield, as is natural after 
they have in effect repealed that treaty by the anti-Chinese law. They 
will be forced to accede to it, however, bitter as is the pill, for thou 
holdest them now in the hollow of thy hand. Thus will this country 
become the asylum of our sick and of our weak, for into it we will pour 
our surplus population. 

“ By this means, too, we will rid ourselves of the palsy and those 
hideous diseases which we have inherited from our greater antiquity, 
and at the same time we will inoculate this haughty people with evils 
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till they fall an easy prey. I have noticed that a young civilization is 

largely free of. these diseases. Their people smoke not opium, and are 

therefore of a ruder and more vigorous growth than we. Thus to 

endeavor to overthrow their empire at one fell stroke were impossible ; 

the slower course is better and surer. Our civilization has seen all 

others die before it ; this civilization is destined, Great Excellency, to 
ish before it too.” 

“ Taonsu, thy words are as the flying swallows, graceful, but not 
straight-winged.” 

“Then, Great Excellency, to be more explicit, let me say that the 
extension of the Burlingame Treaty goes further than the mere repeal 
of the anti-Chinese law, and is of greater moment than the enforced 
payment of an enormous ransom. These people are peculiar, lost to 
every consideration but the ar yay of pda If we demand 
too much, and deprive them of the hope of a by their energies 
what they pay, they will in all probability sail to China and retaliate. 
But if we try to squeeze out of them a moiety of their wealth, they 
will pay it, and only think to make chop-dollars afresh. All other re- 
ligions have died out here save the making of these chop-dollars, and 
this religion they cling to with an enthusiasm approaching frenzy.” 

“Thy advice holds wisdom as the bucket of a well holds water, O 
Taonsu, but thy bucket is not always full, and sometimes its contents 
are muddy. Tell me rather what thou wouldst advise me to do with 
these foreign devils whom we havecaptured. It goes against my grain 
to hang them, lest they become stiff-necked and lost in pride at the 


honor.’ 
“ Excellency, I have it. The one that is a great feudatory of the 


highways (for I have learned this much from their secret converse), 
him I would retain as an intermediary between ourselves and the - 
city; whereas the other, who is a great naval architect, him I would 
let go, in order that he may make more ships for our enemies.” 

“ Ah! Taonsu, now the water in thy bucket is clear and. sparkling 
and veritably is supplied from the well of truth. The first I will con-. 
tinue to send to town till the extension of the Burlingame Treaty, as 


thou callest it, is signed, and a moderate ransom is paid up in full; 
then shall he be made into mincemeat for the crew. The other I will 
gladly liberate, for such a one is the best ally we can have. Taonsu, 
thinkest thou the fair McF lusterer admires me?” And Wang-Chi-Poo 
struck an attitude of rapt attention. 

“Great. Excellency, she is immersed over head and ears in her 
admiration of thee.” 

“ Taonsu, thinkest thou that the fair McFlusterer loves me?” 

And Wang-Chi-Poo now struck an attitude of strained coquetry. 

“ Great Excellency, her affection clouds her reason.” 

“‘Taonsu, I believe thee: of a truth, my very walk is irresistible.” 

And Wang-Chi-Poo placed his fan at a right angle with his face, 
and strutted off with that peculiar mincing gait and stilted re 
which a ballet-dancer assumes when she leaves the stage an 
immense ovation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE terms of these conditions, which we have as yet only vaguely 
hinted at, called for the payment of fifty million dollars, in satisfaction 
of the well-nigh forgotten indignity offered to the Chinese Legation. 
Further than this,a sum measured at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per inhabitant of every city on the coast was de- 
manded, payable in bimonthly instalments of a hundred millions each. 

Thirdly, and what was far more disastrous to the welfare of our 
people than the mere repeal of the anti-Chinese law, was the extension 
of the Burlingame Treaty, so that practically the hordes of over- 
populated China could find entrance into the United States. This last 
proposal was telegraphed on to Washington, and was placed before the 
extra session of Congress; it was this that caused the delay. In the 
mean while, the “surplus” offered a ready means of meeting the first in- 
stalment ; but, strange to say, with all the trouble the disposal of this 
same surplus had given every one, when it came to parting with it the 
nation drew a long face. 

These conditions bore with especial harshness on New York ; and 
having received news, the day before, that the squadron which we left 
at Hampton Roads had escaped the storm (because no storm had really 
cnsheee) , the city was bracing up for one grand and last heroic effort at 


co-operation with it. 
he plan was to fill with explosives every steamer, ferry-boat, and 
tug that yet remained to the city, and to send them down upon the 


enemy in such overwhelming numbers that a few might be expected to 
escape his destructive fire. At the moment of collision the explosives 
were to be ignited by concussion, an electric button being fixed in the 
bows of each vessel. As the previous attempt to capture the fleet by 
assault had proved so disastrous, there were merely to be sufficient men 
on board to steer the vessels and to manage the engines and furnaces, 
These were to take to small boats an instant before the collision, and to 
trust to the expected confusion among the enemy to make their escape. 
It was a desperate undertaking; but the New York pilots are the most 
skilful and venturesome of their species, and a sufficient number 
were found for the purpose. But when it came to filling these vessels 
with explosives, the supply of powder and dynamite gave out, and it 
became necessary to make up for the deficiency with petroleum. Indeed, 
this far predominated over the explosives proper, and was stored in 
huge tanks on the vessels’ upper decks. 

So secretly had everything been managed that, although the pre 
arations were under way when Mr. McF'lusterer visited the city, fe 
never so much as suspected that any further attempt was to be made, 
while the Chinese were equally off their guard because of the pending 
negotiations, 

I am not yokes to discuss the morality of the attack. A hostile 
fleet anchored off your city ready to open fire on you at any moment 
does not tend to make you over-scrupulous about the niceties of inter- 
national usage. ‘ 
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Besides, civilized nations have not always displayed an equal regard 
for thesy'sizocties’ in thelt dealing with" seiticbar . sisal on “eh 
each other, Be this as it may, ‘Wang-Chi-Poo was awakened the next 

__ morning by the now more attentive lookouts, and, on gaining the deck, 
saw, to his dismay, the lately-deserted waters of the Narrows covered 
with shipping. As far as the eye could reach ahead, the waves were alive 
with vessels ; boats of every description there were, all bearing down 
upon the fleet,—swift and graceful steamers like yachts, blunt. and 
short steamers like tugs, ferry-boats, and even sail-boats. The wings 
of a few of these contained painted advertisements showing the pur- 
poses the crafts had originally served. Here was “Tarrant’s Seltzer 
Aperient” coming down to kill. Here was “ Hots Pepper Bitters” on 
the same errand. Here were “the world-renowned Chokum Pills,” 
while the sails of still another craft held aloft the timely suggestion of 
a Dr. Walker to use a certain remedy against ague and to “Shake No 
More.” Indeed, it would seem that America in her emergency had re- 
solved to fight the enemy with her quack medicines, sagely recognizing 
their superiority in deadliness to dynamite or guns. 

Such an array of vessels had probably never been seen before, and 
all of them that had steam-whistles were blowing them, as at the finish 
of the International yacht-race. Naturally astonished by all this in 
front of them, the attention of the lookouts was distracted from the 
rear, and they failed to sight the sluggish approach of the American 
squadron which we left at ‘Hampton Roads. 

Now, the Chinese, imagining the purpose of the enemy ahead to be 
similar to that.of the other night, directed their fire at the water-line 
of the fire-ships ; consequently, as the explosives which they carried 
were stored on the open decks above, these vessels were generally sunk 
instead of being blown up, thus concealing the dangerous nature of their 

Indeed, it was not till the one that was leading the way had 
arrived within three-quarters of a mile, that a shell striking a little 
higher revealed, by the explosion that followed, the actual peril of the 
fleet. I say actual peril, for, although many of the fire-ships were 
already sunk, and more sinking at every moment, they were yet so 
numerous that a fresh one was ready to fill up each gap. And so little 
were their ranks thinned that it was already manifest that they could 
not all be destroyed. 

The fleet was in a disagreeable predicament. It could easily have 
repelled an army of boarders, for, having sufficient time to prepare, 
each vessel could draw her crew within herself, close up all but a third 
of her deck, and then with her Gatling and Hotchkiss guns sweep off 
any number of assailants that might have gained a foothold on the 
limited space remaining. 

To repel a flotilla of fire-ships, however, coming with an impetus 
that promised to crash through any steel crinoline as through a spider- 
web, was a very different matter. 

The vessel] that was now ahead, too, had her steam-whistle adjusted 
to music, and, to add astonishment to confusion, was loudly whistlin 
“Yankee Doodle.” So surprised were the Chinese that the cans 
their fire for a brief space, and it was during this interval that they 
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first became aware of the presence of the American squadron in their 
rear. Its coming, however, reassured the Mongolians. The vessels 
looked so decrepit and innocuous that they actually cast a halo.of peace- 
fulness over the scene. They had required all the time since we left 
them to get up from Hampton Roads, and their exertions even to ac- 
complish this feat had them conspicuously. To prevent any one 
ship from sinking without the rest, chains had been passed under the: 
hulls of all, and the whole squadron came on in one wide outstretched 
file, the Porpoise and the Pacific on the flanks, as before, now towing 
the vessels and tugging at them, and anon shoving back this one or 
that one as it seemed likely to fall out of line.. The Chinese were in a 
trap, their enemies closing in upon them from in front and from behind, 
for if that mass of chained-up rottenness struck them it might very 
likely involve them in common disaster. Little time, too, was given 
for deliberation ; the advance guard of the fire-ships was already almost 
on top of chem, and the inspiring strains of “ Yankee Doodle” sounded 
now like the screech of doom. ‘There was really but one course open 
to the Chinese fleet: it must sail down on the chain-bound squad- 
ron and dispose of that first. To accomplish this, the Chinese fleet 
was obliged to come about, since it faced the city. Now, it requires 
a considerable amount of: sea-room and no little time to turn ves- 
sels of such draught. The majority of them, however, accomplished 
the operation successfully; but the one that lay directly north of the 
flag-ship and the nearest of any to the fire-ships was a little slow. 
Just as she came around, and before her propeller had got adjusted 
to her new course, the Yankee Doodle, on the lead of the fire-ships, 


putting on a spurt, struck her with a terrific crash. They say that the 
report that followed the collision was heard for twelve miles inland, and 
that the iron plates of the steamer were nm clean to the beach. At 


all events, so perfect was the construction of the musical apparatus that 

it held together compactly, and, flying on ahead past the fleet, it never 

stopped whistling till it sank beneath the waves. But it was not the 

destruction of the two vessels that was the most terrifying; it was not 

the noise and the smoke, nor even the extraordinary performance of | 
her musical attachment, but rather the burning oil that escaped from 

the fire-ship at the explosion and spread itself over the water. 

Now, ‘Wang-Chi-Poo had been summoned from the breakfast-table 
of the captives at the first alarm. When he got up on deck, and 
imagined that a hand-to-hand conflict was imminent, he had returned 
to his cabin for a particular cutlass set with rubies and brilliants. This 
weapon, belonging to an ancestor of his, was held by him in especial 
esteem, and Mrs, McFlusterer, seeing him don it, knew that the occa- 
sion was one of extra moment. She could hear the rapid firing of the 
fleets, and, having no relish for being confined in the cabin during an- 
other engagement, she seized the occasion of the commissioner carelessly 
leaving the door opened behind him to follow him out. Being a privi- 
leged character, no one interfered with her, although when the other 
two prisoners endeavored to keep her company they were ignominiously 
cuffed back. Indeed, after the punishment of the servant, Mrs. Mc- 
Flusterer, as might seem natural, was universally avoided by the crew, 
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and, the only other mn having authority to address her being the 
interpreter, she had but to escape his eye and that of Wang-Chi-Poo. 
Nevertheless, she proceeded stealthily, taking advantage of every chance 
cover to conceal herself, and curbing the wild yearning for liberty that 
came over her. She arrived on deck about ten seconds after the ex- 
plosion, and the sight that met her gaze was calculated to make the 
stoutest heart quail. ‘The sea for miles about was on fire, and the fleet 
in full retreat; every instant, too, the area of the fire was increasing ; 
for as the flames reached one after another of the fire-ships, and licking 
their sides caused them to explode, more burning oil was poured on the 
water, and fresh fuel was added to the flames. Both tide and wind, 
too, assisted its spread in the direction of the fleet, and so intense became 
the heat that she could scarcely breathe. At one moment she thought 
they might escape, but the next instant the fire would take a leap and, 
springing from crest to crest, would run on after them, as if actually 
hungering for them. Mechanically she watched the outward edge of 
the huge burning area growing larger and nearer, hissing after them as 
if actually alive; she felt too the heat each moment growing more and 
more intense; then a puff of wind. bore the fire down upon them, and 
they were in a flaming sea. The effect on Wang-Chi-Poo was most 
extraordinary. In his despair of being able to save his ships, his terror 
suddenly changed to insatiate animosity, and it was direct inst the 
squadron he was rapidly bearing down upon. The flight me a 
charge. To involve the enemy’s line of battle in the common destruc- 
tion seemed now his only aim, and, as his fleet sped on, he waved his 
cutlass in the air and shouted like a maniac. 

I can imagine no more terrible spectacle than the onslaught of the 
Chinese, enveloped in flames as they were, with the flag-ship leading 
and gaining fresh speed from their very momentum ; the crews, too, 
taking the cue from their leader, all waving their cutlasses in the air, 
shouting their barbaric war-cries and beating their gongs, perfectly 
beside themselves. Like a blast from the mouth of Hell they went. 

I maintain that none but Americans could have withstood such an 
onslaught. Chained up as they were, however, they were unable to 
avoid it. Nevertheless, as if in contempt of the d , the admiral 
orders out such poor old dinted and battered isaalig instruments as 
the government had left him, and the glorious strains of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” float upward like the greeting of the gladiators to 
the cruel Emperor,—“ We salute thee, though about to die.” The air is 
caught up along the shores,—the shores which are lined and crowded 
with excited people till there is scarce standing-room on the roof of 
any house or at any point of vantage,—and they re-echo back the strains 
from ten thousand throats. On sweep the barbarians, on, on, on, the 
fire and the smoke sweeping on with them, at times completely to 
envelop the fleet; not much longer can the shock be delayed, and men 
and women along the beach stand clasping each other in their arms 
with horror during that terrible suspense. Nearer, now nearer, and 
then Mrs. McF lusterer—to whom we must return—felt herself thrown 
to the deck ; she felt the vessel rising up under her as a in 
leaping, and next a scraping and gliding as over crunching timber. 
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When she raised her eyes she caught a glimpse through the smoke of 
the admiral, standing up on the sinking stern of his ship, with the flag 
of his country wrapped about him. Wang-Chi-Poo is like a veritable 
aroused. He gives the si to conte about and charge again. 
hree times he charged the sinking fleet with the burning fleet; then” 
the sea closed over the American navy, leaving only three vessels to 
represent it,—viz., the Nipsic, the Vandalia, and the Trenton, which 
on the way up had drifted apart from the rest, and were only then 
preserved to perish lamentably, and but too soon after, at Samoa. 





CHAPTER XX. 


But what means this? has the oil burnt itself out? Yes, to a 
certain extent, and the disturbed water has scattered it into little islands 
of fire. The steel plates of the flag-ship are like the sides of an oven, 
but the ships are not themselves on fire. Then, too, when the Chinese 
came to look about them, they found that the steel crinolines had acted 
as Davy lamps against the flames, keeping back the volume of oil out- 
side their line of contact with the water,—that is, about twenty to thirty 
feet from the ship’s sides, __- 

You ask, perhaps, how the vessel had managed to charge, with these 
nets on. Well, in certain experiments made by the British off the Irish 
coast, and more recently confirmed by the French in their own waters, 
- was found that vessels thus attired could steam nearly eight miles an 

our. 

In the present case, however, the nets were seriously damaged by. 
the collision with the American squadron, and on this injury to them 
the fate of two of our prisoners at least is destined in a very short time 
to hang. Nevertheless, the heat had charred the wood-work of the 
cabins, and it was not till the walls of the magazines had been deluged 
with water that the Chinese felt relieved of all danger from being blown 
u 


3 As might be expected, the oil had proved fatal to the fire-ships, 
and now, as the fleet quietly steamed back to its original position, 
charred and smouldering hulls were seen in every direction littering 
the water. 

You ask, perhaps, why Wang-Chi-Poo did not immediately begin 
to fire now upon the city. The fleet returned to its original position 
for that purpose, but still he hesitated to give the necessary orders. In- 
deed, the fact is so extraordinary that, had I not previously mentioned 
a somewhat similar cause of hesitation connected with Coney Island, I 
should hardly dare to mention it now. 

The fact of the matter was, that on her second return the flag-ship 
anchored a trifle nearer to the city, and from this her new position 
Wang-Chi-Poo suddenly caught sight of the colossal statue of Tiberty 
on Bedloe’s Island. 

Mr. McFlusterer, along with Taonsu, was again despatched on the 
following morning to the city in the steam-launch, to demand an 
ra sum as indemnity for the injury done by the fire-ships to the 
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fleet. During his absence, Mr. Puncherry and the fair McF lusterer 
were taking an outing on the deck, the gentleman still talking about 
ships and armaments, and the lady listening to him in the pi 
manner that was to be expected of a lady who had gone through so 
‘many other trials. 

Mr. Puncherry was even a little spiteful this morning: the iron ring 
round his ankle pinched him, and his attendant at the other end of the 
chain, who followed him up and down like his shadow, refused to allow 
him any relief. Being unable to vent his spite on him, he vented it on 
his own country. 

“Tt’s derned hard, derned hard,” he said, “ after all I’ve done for 
the American public, that there’s not a spontaneous rising to demand 
my ransom. ‘To be sure, I haven’t.built such ships as these people 
have, but for all practical purposes*mine are better. No, marm,” he 
continued, “I don’t take much steck in these new-fangled navies: 
why, the very armor they carry wefghs them down so that they can’t 
answer the helm. This heavy plating is all a mistake, but the public 
want it; so I just put tin on my ships, paint it over, and the public’s 
satisfied.” 

“But would a real iron-plated ship have leaked like yours did the 
day we encountered that dreadful storm off Cape Hatteras? You 
remember, Mr. Puncherry, you were dreadfully alarmed yourself, and 
since that day have invariably worn a Boyton waistcoat ; indeed, if I 
remember correctly, you confessed in a fit of candor that, being 
si the Terror, she was the best-named vessel that ever left your 
yards, 

“T won’t deny, marm, that she leaked somewhat; but then, you 
know, when wood is new and before it gets well seasoned, seams will 
gape. Indeed, the seams in a ship are like the pores in a human: to be 
kept healthy, they ought to open every now and then.” 

Mrs. McF lusterer looked dubious. 

“S’posin’ she wasn’t water-tight,” he continued, “tightness ain’t 
everything. She was built from stem to stern in an American ship- 
yard. hat’s the use of a navy, marm, if it ain’t to encou 
American ship-building? I’m an American ship-builder myself, 
marm, and I don’t believe in going to Europe even for my ideas; it’s 
unpatriotic.” 

Mrs. McF lusterer, with a sigh of relief, for which she nevertheless 
felt guilty, saw Wang-Chi-Poo advancing towards her. He still wore 
his magnificent jewelled cutlass at his side, and the dragon worked in 
gold thread upon his breast looked especially brilliant. The graceful 
way in which he walked, not to speak of the almost coquettish manner 
in which he carried his fan, could scarcely escape the notice of so 
susceptible a lady.. He evidently had something very particular to say 
to her, which in the absence of the interpreter he was unable to explain. 
At last, taking her by the hand, he i to aseat in front of a small 
stage which had been improvised without her knowledge just under the 
poop. Mrs. McFlusterer had long given up being astonished at any- 
thing, and, taking the chair, began to watch the crew assembling as an 
audience, At last the curtain went up on what was really the billionth 
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act of a Chinese drama, which, beginning with the early dawn of that 
people’s history, would go on, an act for each victory, to the end of 
their existence. The present act was intended to commemorate the 
victory of yesterday, which Wang-Chi-Poo rightly considered as de- 
cisive. Mrs. McF'lusterer naturally failed to appreciate the point of the 
performance. But the strained, unnatural voices of the players, pitched 
in a high falsetto, their weird and peculiar movements, and their 
grotesque attires, filled her with an alarm quite appropriate to the 
' situation. It was all so unnatural, so unhuman, so uncanny! Their 
facial expression under no circumstances ever underwent a change, but 
was fixed and immutable as that of a Chinese doll. This was the 
more curious, contrasting so oddly as it did with the spasmodic move- 
ments of their bodies. It was like the performance of beings of some 
different sphere, of another world, only half human ; and so unpleasant 
was it all that even Mr. Puncherry was affected, and, to the evident 
displeasure of his attendant, who was deeply interested in the play, he 
walked over to the side of the ship, dragging perforce his unhappy 
attachment after him. With the fascination of a horrible dream, Mrs. 
McFlusterer felt herself gazing at the chief actor: he was tall and 
well made, and, though human in shape, he put her more in mind of a 
huge bird. From the back of his head rose a couple of feathers from 
a peacock’s tail. What he was intended to represent she failed to im- 
agine, but every now and then he would emit a peculiar screech like the 
scream of a peacock, and, with his eyes fixed on space, would walk 
stiffly three times around the stage. This accomplished, he would clash 
together a pair of brass cymbals fastened to the palms of his hands. 
Then the players, who filled the réle also of musicians, would go up in 
a body to a brass gong hanging on a side-scene and, as a transported 
orchestra, hammer on it collectively. 

Altogether, the performance was the weirdest, most uncanny 
spectacle she had ever witnessed ; and, taking everything into con- 
sideration,—the circumstances that attended it, the locality where it 
occurred, here barely eight miles from New York, now beleaguered by 
this foreign fleet,—she could scarcely realize that she was not the 
victim of some hideous nightmare, that would have some more terrible 
ending. 

She was still gazing on this peacock-like individual as he was 
circling the stage for the fourteenth time, when a fresh troop of actors 
appeared on the scene from behind. Thereupon began a procession of 
all the actors around the stage. Round and round in dumb silence they 
went, all with the same fixed expression of utter vacuity. Then, with- 
out a moment’s warning, without rhyme or reason, but with a sudden 
clash of gongs, the procession jumped from the stage in a body, and 
seemed advancing on her. Mrs. McF lusterer’s nerves were at that exact 
degree of tension that they could stand nothing more. 

It was merely the wind-up of the performance, and what in China 
is considered an artistic finish ; but, not knowing this, she rushed over 
to Mr. Puncherry. “Jump, Mr. Puncherry! jump!” she cried, in an 
agony of fright, and she gave him a sudden push in the back. Mr. 
Puncherry was standing near an open port-hole, sniffing contemptuously 
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at some new contrivance for closing it ; he was even leaning well out of 
the port-hole in his examinations, and the push in the back caused him 
to lose his balance and to topple over , jerking the chain from the 
hand of his attendant; then in her terror, wild and unreasonable as it 
was, terror at what she herself could scarce explain, she jumped: out 
herself, and came down with a great thump on that gentleman’s back, 
as his stout person lay struggling on the waves. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


How slowly each step in the progress of mundane tragedies often 
seems to move, and yet how little it requires at the last to bring about 
the climax! A Chinese play, an instant of alarm, a woman’s push, and 
the long-retarded thunderbolt is hurled. 

In this case Wang-Chi-Poo is the Jupiter, and on that fair city 
that lay apparently so calmly dreaming over the distant surface of the 
water, the thunderbolt is soon to fall; not caused exactly by the escape 
of the prisoners, but undoubtedly accelerated by that event. 

Now, the etiquette of China prevents, in cases of sudden emergency, 
a mandarin of high rank from running. He may, with perfect pro- 

riety, hasten when there is no need to hasten ; but when anything has 
omeed that in lesser mortals would warrant speed, he must advance 
slowly, turn at every third step, and bow. Thus it resulted that Wang- 
Chi-Poo took ten minutes to go ten yards, and consequently arrived at 
the ship’s side too late to understand the extraordinary phenomena he 
beheld,—namely, a disturbance of the water in the spot where Mrs, 
McFlusterer had fallen, as if she had been swallowed by a sea-ser- 
pent; and Mr. Puncherry, not under the stern, where any one would 
naturally have looked for him, but, instead, fully half a mile distant, 
and travelling over the waves as if hooked to the same creature’s tail. 

Wang-Chi-Poo’s blood was up; attributing the escape, however, to 
supernatural agencies, he yet hesitated to fire on Mr. Puncherry, but, 
ordering the fleet to clear for action, he let drive at the city. This, 
too, in spite of the statue of Liberty, which up to this time had pro- 
tected it. 

* * * * x * * * 


Though the shock caused by her immersion failed to bring Mrs. 
McFlusterer back to a full realization of the case, she yet reached out 
her hand for something to catch hold of, and it came in contact with a 
long cylinder-like object that hugged the stern of the ship. There was 
apparently a man on the top of it, or rather a man inside of it, who, inter- 
rupted in whatever he was doing by the double fall, looked at her in 
bewildered astonishment. 

“Save me!” she cried, “oh, save me, good sir, and, if there’s room, 
Mr. Puncherry also !” 

“ Two’s company, but three’s a crowd,” said the gentleman, politely ; 
then, as he assisted her to enter, “If my boat were elastic, madam, 
oe would be welcome ; but, as it is, he must take his chances 
outside, ; en 
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Mrs. McFlusterer, in pushing Mr. Puncherry overboard, had seized 
the end of his chain, and, like all drowning persons, had kept tight 
hold of it. Just as the lid of the hatchway was closing on top of her, 
she instinctively slipped this chain over a hook on the outside of the 
boat, against which her dress had caught as she was being pulled in, and 
then she fainted. 

Miraculous as it may sound, for a man who built such ships, Mr. 
Puncherry was not a good swimmer. He, however, remembered a piece 
of early advice,—viz., if ever in deep water, to keep perfectly quiet and 
lie on his back. In this position he suddenly remembered, too, his 
Boyton waistcoat, and, getting the mouth-piece of the connecting tube 
between his lips, he began to blow it up, keeping his eye the while fixed 
on the boat, which he every minute expected would come to his assist- 
ance. He had inflated the lower portion of this waistcoat, which was 
divided into sections, and which, contrary to what its name would indi- 
cate, extended inside his trousers almost to his calves, when he saw the 
boat that he had expected to pick him up, take a downward plunge 
and disappear ; then, a sudden jerk almost pulling his leg out of its 
socket, he was as suddenly slung around, and, to his horror, felt him- 
self being hurriedly towed away by the foot over the troubled surface 
of the waters, bobbing and plunging like a huge animated buoy, and 
prevented from expostulating by the entrance of a breaker every time 
he opened his mouth. 

* * * * * * * * 

Mrs. McFlusterer opened her eyes with the firm but disagreeable 
conviction that she was in a coffin meant to hold two, a coffin that was 
plunging downward, diving and turning, aquirmning and twisting, and 
forging ahead generally in a mad career. great was the spare that 
the water fairly hissed past them, and, as she gazed through the heavy 
glass of a couple of eye-like port-holes, the water looked green and 
cool. Numerous fish of uncouth shape and enormous size passed them, 
but one huge dolphin attached himself to them as a companion and 
swam with them for at least a quarter of a mile; his left eye came 
directly opposite to the right-hand port-hole, and Mrs. McF lusterer 
could notice the astonishment with which he looked in at her. He 
evidently wondered what kind of a soul animated this new species of 
confrére, and Mrs. McFlusterer found herself wondering whether after 
all she might not herseli be a fish, Mrs. McFlusterer, however, was a 
practical woman, and these fancies were only the after-effects of her 
recent terrible experiences. Her full consciousness was returning, only 
it was returning slowly, and she had that languid sensation of indiffer- 
ence that comes asa reaction afterall great shocks. She to realize, 
too, that this must be the very submarine boat her husband had de- 
scribed to her, and she found herself wondering how the air was kept 
so pure and fresh in such a cramped-up interior: indeed, the fit was so 
tight that the navigator could barely give the necessary attention to the 
machinery, and during most of the time they lay together side by side. 
Great as was the rate of speed, the action of the engines was without 
noise or jar, and the whole mechanism seemed to obey the very word of 
the inventor, as if it were a thing of life. Now he would argue with 
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it, now he would praise it, and anon he would chide it as if it were 
veritably his offspring. 

“T don’t know why it is,” she heard him say, “ you ain’t as spry 
this afternoon as usual.” 

“T can’t make it out,” he continued, more directly addressing his 
companion. “She'll only range downward a certain depth, and then, 
when I try to go deeper, I’m suddenly pulled back, as if I were tied to 
something on the surface.” 

“Tt’s Mr. Puncherry! Oh, it’s Mr. Puncherry!” she cried, “and 
he must be drowned! I hooked the end of his chain on to the boat 
when I came on board.” Then Mrs. McFlusterer had to enter into a 
hurried explanation of the circumstance. 

“ Ah, true enough. I remember now there were two of you that 
took to the water.” Then, more consolingly, “ But there’s no danger 
of his drowning, madam, if he’s the Mr. Puncherry. A man would 
never build the ships he does, if he could drown like an ordinary 
mortal; it’s only his ships that drown.” 

“But he is drowned ? I know he is !”-she continued, blaming 
herself for his misfortune. ‘ Let’s go up immediately to his assistance. 
Quicker! quicker!’ she urged, as the boat was directed towards the 
surface. ‘“ He must be already dead, I’m sure.” 

“Tf you’re so sure of that, madam, I don’t see the use of hurrying ; 
but the will of the ladies always rules.” 

_ The boat now showed by her increased speed that something had 
certainly been detaining her; they could feel the water sweep by them 
like a mad torrent; then the port-holes ahead showed greener and 


paler, lighter and whiter, and in an instant afterwards they reached 
the surface, and shot clean beyond it into the_air, like a fish that had 
miscalculated its ascending impetus. A t thud fairly shook the 
breath out of the lady as the boat dropped back again on the surface, 
and they were lying calmly rocking to and fro. 


‘* Open the hatchway, quick ! I’m sure he’s dead!” she cried. Then 
the hatchway was thrown open, and, raising their heads, they beheld 
Mr. Puncherry, inflated as to his lower extremities to about four times 
his usual dimensions, and appatently seated on the top of the waves. 

He waved his hand aftably to them. “ Wind her up again,” he 
cried, “only don’t start off too sudden. I’ve got a new idea for a ship.” 

“Great Scott!” he added, in a different tone of voice, “they’ve 
begun to shoot. I guess you’ll have to make room for me on board, 


after all.” 
It was true: a large missile, followed by a distant report, sailed 


ast them. 
ik If they’ve begun to shoot, I guess I’d better say good-day,” cried 
the inventor, drawing his head in like a snapping-turtle; then, the 
trap-door closing, with a twist of a crank, a little whistle, and a swish 
of the tail, the extraordinary craft again plunged downward, and, 
baeting herself under the waves, disappeared from Mr. Puncherry’s 
sight. 
This second instalment of submarine travel was in most respects a 
repetition of the first. Nevertheless, Mrs. McFlusterer felt more in- 
Vou. XLITI.—54 
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clined to listen to the shirt-maker, and to hear his explanations as to 
why he had not succeeded in blowing up the ships. The first failure 
he attributed to the slow action of the mechanism for exploding his 
torpedo; the next, to the steel crinolines, in the meshes of which the 
proboscis of his craft had unfortunately got entangled, thereby pre- 
venting his approach; while as for this morning, he had merely come 
out on a reconnoitring ition, and had not known till he got quite 
close that the vessels had removed their crinolines, probably for the 
purpose of repairing such damage as had been sustained in the col- 
lision with the American fleet. When Mrs. McFlusterer had fallen 
into the waves so near him, he was in the act of examining the hull of 
the flag-ship to find a weak spot, “so as to follow it up under. water.” 

Shortly after this explanation, the lady felt the nose of the boat 
pounding along the bed of the river, and now, for they had well-nigh 
reached their destination, against the sunken piles of the wharves. 
Just as she was giving up all hope, however, that they would ever 
arrive, the craft took another sudden upward dart, and, springing out 
of the water as before, only with a greater flourish of the tail and a 
little louder whistle, lay rocking in the very basin that her husband 
had visited two days earlier. But what had become of the crowd that 
usually received the vessel? . There was no crowd here. A dire plague, 
a hush, a cathedral stillness, had fallen over the city, broken by an 
occasional crash or distant boom. Could it be? It must be! The 
bombardment of the city had begun ! 

Mrs. McFlusterer and the shirt-maker gazed about them with 
feelings impossible to describe. What few people were visible were 
cautiously peering around the corners of houses, or were taking ad- 
vantage of a lull in the firing, like children playing puss-in-the-corner, 
to slip across from one spot to another. 

As his family might need his protection, the shirt-maker insisted 
upon repairing to his home, and Mrs. McF lusterer was about to accept 
his offer to convey her thither, when Mr. Puncherry, whom she had 
entirely forgotten, entered the basin, safe and sound, by the novel pro- 
cess of pulling himself hand over hand by his chain. A belated hack- 
driver, who had been caught behind a house when the firing began, 
and had since been too terrified to leave that retreat, was finally in- 
duced to convey them up-town to the lady’s residence, and to drop the 
shirt-maker at the nearest point to his house. The three thereupon 
entered the carriage, and the horses were put to a full gallop towards 
Broadway. 

The aim of the fleet seemed principally directed at the lofty build- 
ings, and barely had they passed Wall Street, when they saw Trinity 
Church steeple rock and fall. 

Opposite the Western Union building a cab was lying across its 
horse, while a party of gentlemen were struggling to extricate them- 
selves from the interior. 

But still the same absence of crowds. What had become of so 
many people? They could scarcely have all left town. At City Hall 
Place, however, a vast number had congregated. Mrs. McFlusterer 
turned away her head, as a shell exploded in their midst with terrible 
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carnage. Faster, faster, driver! To remain here were death, and yet 
the narrow highway before them scarce were safer. Was there no less 
rous a than up Broadway, no wider avenue? 

Though this street was mostly deserted, yet a few belated persons 
were hovering about their stores, running back to lock a door, or to 
remove some last forgotten article. Down the side streets, however, 
people could be seen in greater numbers, getting out their sick and 
aged, while around these hung women in anguish,—over all the sharp, 
whip-like crack of the shells, and the jar of walls continually falling. 
Great God! It was truly a terrible drive, and, with the unerring in- 
stinct of women in emergencies, Mrs. McF lusterer jumped to the right 
conclusion,—namely, that the bombardment had been ned by her 
escape. She would go back, she would do anything to stay it; and, 
becoming hysterical, she implored her companions to return, weepin: 
and wringing her hands convulsively, and losing all that flippancy an 
lightness of character which we have tried to depict. Even had her 
companions been willing to accede to her request, it were now im 
sible, for their return was suddenly cut off by a mass of people like a 
drove of cattle wildly sweeping around the corner of Canal Street u 
Broadway, mangled and bleeding, many of them but propelled onw: 
by their terror. A train on the elevated road, conveying up town the 
last lingering hordes from the lower parts of the city, had either been 
steno Gp a shell or had met with some other accident. The carriage 
was still ahead, however, and kept its distance, the throng growing be- 
hind till it resembled a huge troubled sea with hands emerging here 
and there from above the surface, as of people veritably pte a 
Opposite Grand Street a cry, as of ten thousand imprecations rolled 
into one, reached the carriage, and its occupants on looking back beheld 
a column of smoke tiene loled the crowd high into the air. The 
lower part of the city was on fire. On, on, on!—no use in loitering ; 
the most heroic valor could accomplish naught: walls falling on every 
side, shells exploding everywhere, a sea of flames in pursuit, distance 
was the only refuge. 

Suddenly the explosions ceased, a death-like stillness reigned su- 
preme, and the word went up that the enemy were landing! It was at 
this moment, this supreme moment of terror, that the distant sound of 
fife and drum was heard; louder and more distinct it grew, shriller 
and cheerier as it approached, calming the confusion and allaying the 
alarm. Then the carriage was compelled to pull to one side, and the 
“gallant Sixty-Ninth” swept by, changing their step from a march to 
a double-quick, and that into a long sweeping stride, as they pressed 
on to meet the foe. After them came the finely-equipped “Seventh,” 
in their trim uniform and with their admirable discipline ; then, more 
regiments of the National Guard. The Knights of Labor, ready this 
time “to strike” to good purpose, followed the troops, and next in turn 
came the United Brotherhood of Tooth-Brush Makers, bristling all 
over ; after them, the Brigade of Dudes, armed with umbrellas spread 
and mys raised on high, not to protect their heads, but, O tempora, O 
mores! their shiny black hats from the dust of crumbling masonry. 


They numbered exactly four companies, and their dainty attire and 
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particularly the aint way they all pressed the common earth with 
their ueatly-varnished boots together elicited hearty plaudits from the 
crowd. On they swept, oe on which was proudly printed, 
in golden letters, “ Behold, the Real Four Hundred.” 

Closing the procession was the Revolutionary eg of ordnance 
lent by the State Armory on Thirty-Fifth Street. For what purpose 
it was trundled out, save to gratify the popular craze for antiquity, is 
hard to say. Possibly it was fired by the general enthusiasm of the 
troops, as it could be fired in no other manner, and had pleaded to 
accompany them ; or, more likely, it argued that it was too old to be 
left behind unprotected, and had been brought along out of commisera- 
tion. Poor thing! Men and women dropped sympathetic tears as it 
feebly rumbled on. : 





CHAPTER XXII. 


THE bombardment ceased simultaneously with the conflagration, 
which, as it turned out, was that of the Produce Exchange. Fortu- 
nately, the valiant efforts of the fire-brigade succeeded in extinguishing 
this, and, when the regiments of the National Guard arrived at the 
point where the enemy were supposed to be landing, it was to find the 
report erroneous. No military force in the world, of the same numer- 
ical strength, would have received the enemy more courageously ; but, 
when you reflect that the government had supplied them with Spring- 
field cartridges for their Remington muskets, you can appreciate that 
they might as well have been provided with clubs. At any other time 
the parsimony and short-sightedness of the government would be almost 
laughable, but it was no \aieghdainteiptieg now. On the contrary, all 
maintained that it was a case of crying injustice. Nominally Uncle 
Sam allots four hundred thousand: doliees a year among his forty-two 
nephews, but instead of paying cash he very unkindly pays in kind,— 
in other words, trades off at his own valuation any ol nhilitary rubbish 
that he has no need of himself. Thus, during the preceding year the 
New York appropriation had been paid up partly in old saddles and 
partly in cartridge-boxes, the last at the rate of a dollar apiece, and 
which had been in the government’s hands since the War of 1812. 
To give an almost burlesque touch to the situation, a cavalry troop had 
got the cartridge-boxes and an infantry regiment received the saddles, 
The disbandment of State cavalry troops in New York dates from this 
gift. And yet all the time Little Log-Rolling Creek is being improved 
into a river, merely that the boys who live along the banks may have 
somewhere to swim without the danger of getting drowned. 

Now, while the bombardment had really hae place in a fit of 
spleen at the loss of Mrs. McFlusterer, nevertheless, had it begun only 
fifteen minutes later, it would have been in full accordance with the 
usages of the most civilized nations. Mr. McFlusterer had returned 
in the steam-launch without bringing back with him any distinct guar- 
antee that even yet the terms were accepted, and Wang-Chi-Poo had 
vowed to open fire on the city if such guarantees were not received 
by four o’clock. Not only so, but the assault on the flag of truce by 
the shirt-maker would have excused the attack at an earlier stage still. 
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To recur to Mr. McF'lusterer, however: he had passed his wife, on 
his return from his second trip to the city, without knowing it, and he 
had, moreover, passed Mr. Puncherry. His astonishment at beholdi 
his old friend inflated to four times his usual size, and waving his 
to him from the top of the waves, caused Mr. McF lusterer to forget 
all about his wife, and, though Mr. Panes had pointed downward 
to her as he called out her name, he naturally failed to see the connecting 
link that there really was between her and that gentleman’s flight. 

The very escape in itself was so extraordinary that Mr. McF'lusterer 
could think of nothing else; for, though he knew that Mr. Puncherry, 
from long experience with his own ships, protected himself against 
sudden immersions by wearing a patent inflating waistcoat, he did not 
know that this waistcoat was in fact a tunic divided into compartments, 
and that when the proper compartment was inflated it made of the seat 
of Mr. Puncherry’s nether garments a very comfortable air-cushion. 
This it was that raised Mr. Puncherry so high above the waves, and 

ave him that exultant and Arion-like appearance as he rode them. 
80 great was the Razor’s astonishment, that he failed to notice the 
comparatively trivial fact that the fleet had begun to fire on the city, 
and long before he gained the vessel’s side this firing had developed 
into a pretty brisk cannonade. 

Now, the strangest part of this bombardment, to use a Hibernicism, 
was its sudden termination. The abruptness with which it began 
was only surpassed by the extraordinary abruptness with which it ceased. 
Was the motive merely to give the city a taste of what the Chinese 
could do? If so, it amply served its purpose. Men won’t suffer their 
residences, their places of business, their Penates and their Lares, their 
churches, and particularly their banks of deposit, to be hammered into 
smithereens if they can save them by buying off the enemy. Without 
stopping to question the reason for this cessation of hostilities, however, 
or to ask themselves why it had not been explained by the fleet, the 
twelve principal gentlemen of the city (for the warning of the 
Centennial Ball I don’t wish to make invidious distinctions by men- 
tioning names) constituted themselves, on the first cessation of the 
firing, into a select committee and hastily called a meeting of all the 
less well-known gentlemen of New York in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

A hush of expectation fell over the city, as people waited to hear 
what these Solons would upon. 

At last it. was decided by the less well-known portion of those. 
present that the select portion should be allowed to continue in their 
self-assumed mission, and should prove their right to the claim of 
public spirit by going over to the fleet ina eaighharly, friendly way 
and making the terms they could with the barbarians. It was 
with extreme reluctance that this proposal was finally to by the 
twelve, and the account of their expedition, the marvellous incidents 
that attended it, and, last but not least, the discovery of the extraordi- 
nary cause of the oe th immunity from a further dose of shot, can best 
be given in the graphic words of a newspaper man who volunteered to 


accom the pany 
‘i We embar ed in a ferry-boat at the foot of East Seventh Street,” 
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he said, “at about six o’clock in the evening, though it was quite dark 
before we finally got away. How well I remember it !—a hot, sultry 
night, without a breath of air, and a duplicate set of stars seemingly 
fixed beneath the water, so bright were the reflections. At first each of 
us tried to keep up the spirits of the others, as we sat huddled together 
on the deck. Then some one—I don’t remember who—began a song, 
—not a jovial college song, but a sad weird song, and one suited gener- 
ally to the occasion ; after this, because human nature is human nature, 
and reacts naturally from one extreme to the other, some one told a 
story, and from that we all fell to talking of the extraordinary mission 
we were on, the extraordinary fact of a Chinese fleet being in our 
waters at all, and what blank fools these Chinese were not to reflect 
on the terrible retribution that would come upon them later. We all 
agreed, however, that we were in a very awkward predicament; being 
illaged, so to speak, by a burglar who in the end would pay dearly for 
bis crime, but who in the mean time was making things decidedly un- 
comfortable about the house. Such was the general verdict, and it was 
impressed upon my memory because at the moment of its expression 
there was a frightful explosion, caused by the paddle-wheel striking a 
torpedo. For all decided that it must have been a torpedo, and proba- 
bly one of those set for the Chinese, which had either got loose from its 
moorings or had been detached by that fleet itself. Nevertheless, it 
didn’t do much harm, since it only knocked out a couple of blades from 

the paddle-wheel. 
“ The curious feature about the trip was, however, that the further 


we left the city behind us, and consequently the nearer we approached the - 
enemy, the more intense became the sadness with which we had started’ 
out. Opposite Governor’s Island our conversation turned to the subject 
of a future life, and we actually discussed it until we entered the Nar- 
rows. On passing through them we shortly reached a point from which 
the waters of the outer harbor began to spread out quite wide, and at 
last we succeeded in ye He dark hulls of the enemy’s ships, 
c 


all grouped together in one black mass ahead of us. I have no lan- 
guage to portray our sadness at this sight. The tide was running 
swiftly, and we were dropping down on the fleet more rapidly than we 
imagined. Indeed, we must have got within half a mile of it before 
any one reflected that our intentions might be misunderstood. The 
prominent gentlemen of New York owe their prominence rather to 
their status in commercial affairs than to their experience of war, 
and understand better the cutting off of coupons than of heads: con- 
sequently, the possibility of our being taken for the advance guard of 
some desperate assaulting party never struck any one. At last some 
one did venture the suggestion, and, in view of its plausibility, we . 
stopped and blew the whistle. 

“Not a sound from the fleet. There they lay calmly at anchor, 
their spars faintly limned against the starry sky, and their huge bodies, 
painted gray, rising now more like huge octopuses out of the water. 
Then we advanced anew, but with greater caution and increased sad- 
ness, and blew the whistle again. Were they waiting for us to get 
quite close? were they then going to annihilate us at one fell swoop? 
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Assuredly, our presence by this time ought to be known. One would 
think that they would challenge us,—would blow a whistle in response 
to ours, to ask our intentions, as it were. But not a sound. Our sad- 
ness grew actually appalling; there was something mysterious about 
this silence, too, something uncanny and suspicious: it raps made 
the flesh of our several bodies creep. I really think, if each of us had 
not been ashamed to show his feelings before the others, we should 
all have proposed ing around instanter, much as the Western 
trapper did when he found the ‘bar’s track gettin’ too plagued fresh.’ 
We had now arrived within three hundred yards of the largest vessel, 
and there was the same deep quiet. Were these tom ships? Were 
they creatures of our imagination, after all? The ordinary tokens of 
life that could be looked for in a fleet on such an occasion were com- 
pletely lacking; and then, oh, horror of horrors! at the very instant 
when it might be necessary to beat a retreat, the cursed paddle-wheel 
gave out, and we drifted without steerage-way directly upon them. 

‘“‘ Until now we had no idea that we were so close to them, and be- 
fore we could realize it we felt our accursed tub grating and ding 
against the iron sides of the largest vessel. I, for one, I know 
the others joined me,—threw myself flat down on the deck to avoid 
the discharge that must come now. But nota shot, not the cry of a 
sentinel, and for sound only the thumping and grating of our ferry- 
boat, as the tide pressed her down against those iron walls, 


“<They’re deserted,’ at last cried the captain ; ‘I know they’re de- 
serted. Follow me.’ And, carrying the gang-plank to the top of the 
, upper deck over the cabin, he rested one end of it on the bulwarks 


of the steamer, strode intrepidly across, and we followed him cautiously 
half-way. Then I shall never forget—no, not till the last hour of my 
allotted time arrives—the sight I beheld. The vessel was the “— 
in the squadron, evidently the flagship, and with more deck-room 
iron usually possess. Instead of these decks being deserted, how- 
ever, they were actually thronged with people, just as if the crews from 
all the other ships had congregated here ; but the strangest fact was that 
of this crowd not a soul was moving. Even where we were we must 
have been distinguishable, but not an eye was raised to meet us, nor a 
cutlass drawn. There they all stood as if cut in stone or congealed in 
various attitudes of rapt attention. It was as if some huge momentous 
catastrophe had interrupted them in the midst of the bombardment and 
had suddenly petrified them. Here were the appliances about the guns 
for loading them, and fresh cartridges just as they had been ie on 
deck. Among these stood the crew, like stone images, dressed in silks 
or the variegated attires of their different ranks, down to the humblest 
sailor, all looking towards a common centre, and with a fixity of gaze 
that — hardly have been surpassed had they been posing for a photo- 
ph. 
te” It was our captain who first recovered himself. ‘ Who'll follow 
me?’ he cried; but no one did. What a brave man we thought him ! 
Indeed, taking everything into consideration, I deem that captain the 
most courageous man I ever beheld. As for us, we stood on the plank 
just where we were, midway between the ferry-boat and the steamer, 
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turbing their long flowing robes as he swept by, occasionally upsetting 
the silibrium of one shee another of the figures as he jostled by them ; 
but, though pushed to one side, the figures would quickly fall back into 
their sere 9 positions, At last we saw him make his way through the 
ring of the inner circle and lean over the common centre of attraction. 
Here he stopped; but what was he waiting for? He did not return. 
Instead of explaining, he did not even answer, though we all called 
his name, and we called it again and again. We could see him leaning 
over further and further. “Good heavens ! he appeared to be assuming 
an attitude like all the rest. Had the-same nefarious spell ~— to 
operate on him? Then, curiosity rising superior to fear, one of the rest 
of us followed the captain down into the ship, with identically the same 
result. Neither would he return nor answer when we called. Next 
another of us went to look after the last, and so on, one after another, 
till I remained alone. Finally, curiosity or the same fatal spell also 
beginning to take effect on me, I went myself, drawn I know not by 
what invisible agency. I advanced through these figures ; as I passed 
them I saw that they were not of stone at all, but only still and 
motionless as if engaged in some religious rite of extra solemnity. As 
I moved by I touched them; their muscles were firm and their flesh 
felt warm. I even got to where my companions were, and, looking 
down, this is what I saw: a china basin serving as a cockpit, sur- 
rounded by a ring of lanterns, and in this basin a couple of small 
black beetles fighting. Then it was all explained tome. I had read 
in some book of travels on this pees, a people, that, if they . 
are engaged in battle, and by any chance a lesser strife occurs in their 
midst, it is considered in the light of an augury, and their own combat 
must be postponed till the result of the latter be determined. They 
must stand perfectly motionless, pay no attention to the enemy, and 
must suffer themselves even to be slaughtered without resistance. 
Thus, in the Tai-Ping Rebellion, at Wasso, in the upper provinces 
of the empire, a party of five hundred suffered themselves to be 
massacred to a man by the enemy as they stood entranced over a com- 
bat of—what do you think ?—a couple of ants. A fight between two 
beetles, however, is considered an especial augury ; and the beetles in 
the present case were ordinary ship-roaches, that had probably been 
disturbed from their retreats in the seams of the deck by the violence 
of the cannonade. 

“ We had evidently come, however, towards the close of the duel, 
for even as I gazed the larger beetle had seized the smaller in his claws ; 
giving it one last shake, a faint struggle ensued, and, a thrill passing 
over each, they both rolled over on their backs stone-dead. 

“ At this instant a gong sounded with a terrible clash, the people 
suddenly came back to life, and, while a detachment se us 
with their drawn cutlasses, the rest of the crew flew back to their 
guns, and the long-interrupted bombardment was on the eve of being 
resumed, 

“Great heavens! I thought, is the fate of a city of fifteen 
hundred thousand souls to hang on such a circumstance? How 


looking down on him. We could see him push through the crew, dis- 
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i lives had the pugnacity of those two little creatures thus far 
saved ? 
‘“‘ This was my principal reflection, and so engrossing was it that I 
failed to notice that a an and not ill-favored aie had‘ in the mean 
time pushed through the drawn cutlasses of our detainers, and was 
bowing before us, and brushing, with the folds of his us blue 
tunic, the seat of a cane-bottomed chair which he dragged forward. 
After this I heard myself addressed in faultless English by a small, 
narrow-chested young man, who seemed to understand that we were 
envoys from the city. Even yet, however, I scarcely know what would 
have been our fate, it not been for the amused astonishment of the 
big man in the blue tunic at our hats. He would examine them, take 
them off our heads, and then place them on his own with the ,utmost 
complacency. Finally, when our mission was fully explained to him, 
we were taken down below into his cabin, where a sumptuous repast 
was set out for us. Nevertheless, despite the hospitality of the rece 
tion,—a hospitality that is really extraordinary when a reflect on. the 
way we had arrived,—the terms we offered were absolutely refused. 
Wang-Chi-Poo raised his demands higher than those originally made, 
and even put in an extra sum for the steamer destroyed by the fire-ships. 
His ultimatum was this: a ransom of one hundred and fifty dollars 
per head, instead of one hundred and twenty-five dollars, for the in- 
habitants of every seaboard city, and one hundred and fifty million 
dollars to be paid by New York before to-morrow night; that Wash- 
ington should agree to the extension of the Burlingame Treaty without 
further delay ; and that a certain lady, whose name he gave, should be 
returned to the fleet. In addition to this, that twelve of New York’s 
most distinguished citizens, perhaps we the yery envoys ourselves, 
should be given up as pledges for the fulfilment of these terms. 
Then we, the envoys, decided that it was about time to retire, and, as the 
vessel which had brought us was quite unequal to stemming the tide, 
we very ignominiously had to accept Wang-Chi-Poo’s offer to get out 
the steam-launch for our safe return. In so great a hurry, indeed, 
were we to get away, and so fearful lest the permission to go might be 
rescinded, that we failed, until the last moment, to notice a melan- 
choly object: in a large bamboo cage chained to one of its bars by his 
foot; and, though he appealed to us piteously in our own 
and begged us to take him back with us to the city, we pretended not 
to see him. I must confess, however, that our regret at leaving him 
was somewhat mitigated by the fact that this same gentleman. had got 
ahead of several of us before in transactions in Wall Street.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


It is still night, and the lamps in a luxurious room are beginning 
to burn low. Silken portiéres are drawn across the doors of the apart- 
ment, and on a sofa, soft and velvety, reclines a woman, deep sunken 
in its cushions,—a woman not exactly beautiful, but not al er plain. 

A changed woman she looks,—not precisely aged, but one who has 
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gone through some long and terrible ordeal,—a woman who has at last 
“collapsed.” She is breathing heavily ; she has reached the ultimate 
term of endurance. 

The windows of the a ent are open, to catch any lingering 
breath of air; for, though the trees in the Park opposite have not as 

et put on their summer livery, the night is oppressively hot,—intensely 
hot, one of those hot nights which are occasionally thrown into the 
fickle, womanly-like month of April, as a faint indication of the 
summer soon to burst, like the blast from a furnace, over the land. A 
strange hush, too, has fallen over the city, broken occasionally by the 
call of a sentinel, or the plaintive cry of a child from the thronged 
humanity bivouacking in the Park. All is otherwise still,—strangely 
still—and the woman on the sofa is strangely still, too. At last she 
turns weariedly, and, pressing her hand to her brow, thinks,—tries to 
think calmly, with the half-distinct foreboding that evil is yet to come ; 
and indeed the very silence that prevails on every side is the hush rather 
of anticipation than of relief. 

As ae the manner of Mrs. McF lusterer’s safe return to her 
home, suffice it to say that after the lull in the bombardment she had 
been conducted thither by Mr. Puncherry, who, after leaving her, re- 
turned to his own house. 

Far removed as her residence was from the centre of the city, it 
. had not entirely escaped injury, as the occasional cracks in the mirrors 
or windows would go to prove. One of the chimneys, too, had come 
down with a crash, and all the servants had decamped, with the excep- 
tion of the old housekeeper, whom alone Mrs. McFlusterer had found 
to receive her. Though it was now nearly two o'clock in the morning, 
the domestics had not yet returned. 

Mrs. McF lusterer, when we left her, had just put her hand up to 
her brow. She was tossing restlessly on the sofa, and she returned to 
consciousness from the semi-conscious state with the uncomfortable 
feeling that there was some one either in the room with her or near the 
room,—some one who did not belong there, and had no part or parcel 
with the surroundings ; some one who had entered surreptitiously, who 
had perhaps crept through one of the windows, and whose coming now 
made her very flesh creep. She arose with a sudden start: she called ; 
no answer ; then she looked about her. The room was half darkened, 
and the dim light there was gave no indication of any presence. , 

She looked at the portiéres : one of them was stirring. She screamed 
violently. A man with a long white beard, narrow-chested and small, 
suddenly came out from behind it. 

“Daughter of the West, it is I.” And, removing his beard with a 
sudden jerk, Taonsu stood before her in European attire. “ Ah,” he 
exclaimed, “thou thoughtst, fair lady, to escape us. See, by this card, 
which thou didst leave on the cabin-table, I have tracked thee, and I 
have come to take thee back.” 

“‘ Never will I return!” exclaimed the lady, with a shudder. 

“Then thy husband dies by the most excruciating tortures, and 
the bombardment is resumed. Thus has Wang-Chi-Poo, my master, 
spoken.” 
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Mrs. McFlusterer wrung her hands: until now she had forgotten 
all about her husband. He added fresh difficulty to the dilemma. 

What should she do? She could not allow him to beslain. Oh, 
was ever & woman placed in so terrible a predicament? 

“Thou hast but a short time to decide, O daughter.” ; 

Then she turned upon him suddenly: “ Why dost thou pursue me 
thus? why dost thou so zealously do thy master’s bidding ?” 

His answer came: “ Because I love thee, fair one.” 

“Thou lovest me? But why then dost thou come in another's 
behalf? Why not in thine own?” 

“ Because, fait lady, according to the ways of China, those we love 
we never seek to soe ourselves, but rather try to marry them to our 
friends.” 

This extraordinary announcement struck Mrs. McFlusterer with 
such astonishment that she could only gasp; there was a tinge of irony, 
too, pervading the assertion, but whether this was intentional or not she 
was unable to decide, nor did the face of the speaker give any indica- 
tion to assist her. 

“Make up thy mind, fair lady,” he resumed, “ whether thy hus- 
band is to suffer, and thy city to be destroyed. I have just brought back 
the envoys from the fleet, and thy return was one of the stipulated 
conditions.” 

“Give me until to-morrow,—only till to-morrow,” she cried, falling 
on her knees. 

“That is already granted, fair one, but by that time must thy de- 
cision be made.” ; 

Thereupon Taonsu retired, put on his white beard, and, as he 
walked down to the East River in the neighborhood of the docks, he 
would have readily passed for an ordinary pedestrian, so perfect was 
the disguise of his beard and his European clothes. 

Now, the harbor had been comparatively deserted lately, for, though 
large numbers of torpedoes had been destroyed by the burning oil, there 
were yet sufficient loose ones floating about to make the waters far from 
agreeable as a resort: consequently, no one interfered with Taonsu as 
he rowed out in a small boat he had left in the deep shadow of a wharf. 
It was some twenty minutes later that he gained the steam-launch, 
unnoticed as when he had left it. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Poor Mrs. McFlusterer was having a hard time of it. It is the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back, and any resolution she might 
have had not to give herself up as a willing sacrifice was to be broken 
yet. kt , 

Up to this time she could scarcely have imagined this proposal of 
Taonsu’s to be serious, and the morning sunlight was beginning to 
dispel the shadows of the past night. 

The state of affairs could not be so terrible, after all. The city 
authorities would never permit such a sacrifice, and they must be ap- 
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ed to in order to relieve her. The liberation of her husband must 

inserted as a special condition in any pending treaty. She would 
down immediately to the Chamber of Commerce and to the City Hall. 
Her spirits were reviving, and she toyed with her egg-shell and her 
spoon with more of her old manner. As she glanced out of the window, 
too, she could see the children of the bivouackers playing opposite to her, 
and the very leaves seemed to have sprouted through the night; all, 
everything on every side of her, seemed lighted with hope, and the 
people, by their joyful expression of countenance, appeared to feel that 
the siege was soon to be raised. Yes, she must go down to the City 
Hall at once; and she rose from her seat with the intention of getting 
her cloak and bannet. 

But what is this? A body of troops passing by? Yes. No, for 
they do not pass. On the contrary, the tramp of their footsteps ceases 
just opposite her house; how odd! 

After a moment’s delay, steps are heard on the stoop, and the bell 
rings loudly. 

Mrs. McFlusterer had stood just where she had risen, with her 
hand pressed to the folds of her dress as she swept them back from 
the breakfast-table. Under ordinary circumstances her curiosity would 
have carried her to the window, but there was something in the very 
echo of these footsteps, something in the very ring of the bell, that 
riveted her to the floor. 

She hears the old housekeeper descending the stairs on her way to 
the front door; she hears a smothered discussion in the hall; and the 
next instant a conclave of twelve gentlemen, headed by Mr. Puncherry, 
solemnly enter the apartment. 

They were all eminently respectable gentlemen, and most of them 
she had previously met in pine ; but there was an expression of deep 
sadness on their faces that completely altered them. 

At first they said nothing to her, but stood regarding her pityingly 
centage their glasses. Mrs. McF lusterer could support their silence no 
onger. 

2 What is it, gentlemen? tell me what it is,” she cried. “I know 
you come with something terrible to announce. Has my husband been 
sacrificed ?” 

Instead of replying, they all nudged one another, as if each wanted 
to force the other into the duty of spokesman. Mr. Puncherry, bein 
nudged the hardest, was almost physically forced to a prominence o: 
position from which he was unable to retreat. 

“Tt’s very awkward, it’s very awkward indeed, madam,” said that 
gentleman, with his face very red, and rubbing his hat the wrong way 
with the cuff of his sleeve. 

“The fact of the matter is,” he continued, in a fit of sudden in- 
spiration to escape the disagreeable task of explaining matters himself, 
“ these ervenane stopped at my house and asked me to bring them 
over and introduce them.” Then, calling out each gentleman’s name 
in turn, Mr. Puncherry bowed himself cleverly out of the situation 
into which he had been so cruelly thrust. 

“The fact of the matter is rather, madam,” said the gentleman 
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whose name had been the first called, “that we were yesterday deputed 
as a committee of twelve to take in hand the difficult task of getting 
rid of the enemy. For that purpose we heroically visited the fleet last 
evening, and were almost blown up on the way.” ‘The old gentleman 
stopped somewhat abruptly, for Mrs. McF lusterer stood looking at him 
so fixedly that her gaze made him uncomfortable. He took out his 
handkerchief and sponged the top of his bald head, then, as if thereby 
receiving stimulation, he went into a long-winded account of their ex- 
pedition, stating the terms Wang-Chi-Poo had finally consented to 
accept, and last, but not least, describing the pitiable appeal of Mr. 
McF lusterer as he sat in his bamboo cage tied by the foot. “This 
ultimatum,” continued the old gentleman, “we presented to the city 
authorities, and they have just sent us to ask of you a very great favor, 
—or, let me say, to state to you what a heroic sacrifice they would con- 
sider it if, in the interest of your native city and the country at large, 
you would consent to sail back with the fleet to China. It wouldn’t 
be so disagreeable if you only look at it in the proper spirit ; and before 
very long Mr. Puncherry’s ship-yards will have turned out an Ameri- 
can squadron which will sail over and bring you back. It is very 
awkward, but you see if you don’t return by to-night they resume the 
bombardment, and your husband will be immediately sacrificed.” Then 
the speaker stopped and looked at her inquiringly. ‘“ Madam, we 
await your answer.” 

Mrs. McF lusterer stood there like Lot’s wife turned into a pillar of 
salt ; she was quite as rigid and quite as blanched. So her city threw 
her off! and, flinging herself on the sofa, she burst into a wild par- 
oxysm of weeping. And yet as she wept the great sacrifice she was 
asked to make appealed to her by its very magnitude: was ever a 
woman asked to make such a sacrifice as this? By one of those ex- 
traordinary instances of clairvoyance, too, her husband was revealed to 
her just as he was in his bamboo cage. He seemed to be imploring her, 
as he piteously told her of the fate that hung for him on her decision. 
Above all, the terrors of the bombardment recurred to her, and again 
—— the frightened women, the dying children, and the crashing 
walls, . 

“Gentlemen,” she said, abruptly rising and facing the deputation, 
“the men of America having failed to provide for the defence of their 
women, it remains for a woman to make the sacrifice. I go,—yes, I 
will go.” Then the deputation withdrew and left her to herself. 


The news of Mrs. McF lusterer’s decision spread like wildfire. 

It became the sensation of a much-excited town; crowds of those 
that yet remained of the city’s population came to gaze at her windows, 
and she found that the publicity she had always courted was gained ; 
not that she cared for it now,—on the contrary : but the principal con- 
dition of success seems to be that when we gain what we have been 
struggling for all our lives, we gain it in such a manner, at such a 
time, or hampered with such conditions, as to make it valueless. 

Even in the strained situation of affairs, committees were formed to 
wait on her, and bands of music came and played funeral dirges, appro- 
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riate to the occasion, as they paraded up and down in front of her 

ouse. Yet there was a large faction of the opinion that she ought not 
to be allowed to go under any circumstances. These, however, were 
mostly the impotent ones who possessed neither banks of deposit nor 
hank-accounts. 

Now, in spite of his previous protestations to the contrary, Wang- 
Chi-Poo, on learning of Mrs. McF lusterer’s decision, had finally agreed 
to receive a lump sum down in lieu of the various instalments he had 
originally demanded : this had already been sent out to the Chinese. 
Then, too, commissioners anpoinint by telegraph from Washington had 
just signed a treaty for the free admission of the Mongolian race ; con- 
sequently, there now remained only the exchange of Mr. McFlusterer 
for his wife, which was to take place midway between the fleet and the 
shore at six o’clock in the afternoon. 

How that day dragged for Mrs. McFlusterer! When once we 
have decided on some heroic act, it is the small and trivial details that 
irritate. 

It was five o’clock when the deputation called for her, and this had 
been joined by a band of the fairest women New York yet con- 
tained. They were dressed in white tunics of the coarsest stuff, and 
walked before her carriage slowly, wringing their hands and tearing 
their hair. Now, New York, when it sets itself to do anything, does 
it remarkably well ; and in response to the popular craze for proces- 
sions the children of the various hospitals and charitable associations - 
with which the lady had been connected were provided, at the city’s 
expense, with clean pocket-handkerchiefs, and were marshalled in line. 
After the school-children came the various city guilds; and, as there 
had been no time to get the legislators from Albany, the Board of 
Aldermen closed the procession. 

So great was the concourse of people whom her martyrdom drew 
forth that, on arriving at the wharf where she wag to embark, it was 
with difficulty she could pass through their ranks; nor even here 
would the band of fair women leave her, but, accompanying her on the 
ferry-boat which had been engaged to take her out, they sailed down 
the bay with her, making the sad waves sadder by their wailing and 
their gestures of woe. Punctually to the hour, the steam-launch 
brought Mr. McF lusterer out from the fleet to the common point of 
meeting, and for a brief ten minutes husband and wife es clasped 
in each other’s arms. Then, just as she was getting into the steam- 
launch to take his vacated place, he weakened, and, jumping back after 
her, vowed that he’d remain by her side through thick and thin and 
go with her to China or to the devil himself. Thus the deputation of 
twelve respectable gentlemen and the band of disconsolate fair ones re- 
turned to the city without the “Razor ;” and the several forts along 
the Narrows, which had been so useless for war, appeared to fire minute- 
guns as they passed, and there was a weird sadness over all things. 

Then these discharges grew more frequent; even the foreign fleet 
seemed to be taking part in the demonstration. 

By the time the deputation had got back to the city, however, shells 
were bursting over their heads, and walls were tumbling again. Was 
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Wang-Chi-Poo enraged at the “Razor’s” return? It would seem so, 
for the bombardment had been renewed, and was increasing in severity. 
Indeed, the: former attack paled into. insignificance before the new. 
Deeming that trouble was over, the people had moved back into their 
houses, and were therefore taken completely by surprise. Such a scene 
of horror was probably never witnessed: before. Here were women in 
their frantic terror throwing their own children out of windows, and 
men and boys stretching their arms on high in mute appeal to the Deity. 

One of the shells exploding in Gilmore’s Garden, temporarily oc- 
cupied by Barnum’s Circus, caused in some miraculous manner the 
beasts to escape, and these suddenly stampeding made confusion worse 
confounded, as they tore down the streets, trampling all before them ; 
huge elephants trumpeting their alarm, uprooting lamp-posts with their 
trunks, and lashing their tails; hippopotami with their tusks tearing 
and rending everything they met ; affrighted giraffes craning their long 
necks upward and thrusting their heads into second-story windows, 
as they dashed by. Such a terrible sight I never caw. After this all 
grew confused. I have an indistinct recollection of going down the bay 
with the deputation that conducted Mrs. McF lusterer, and on my return 
of lending my assistance in the capture of these escaped animals; after 
that of throwing myself, completely exhausted, upon my bed, 
of what might ensue, and of trying to sleep through the bombardment. 
At first I seemed to succeed fairly well, but was disturbed at last by 
the gradually increasing noise of heavy ordnance, of the crash of falling 
masonry growing louder and nearer, and particularly by a great light 
shining in my eyes. The main pipe of the Standard Oil Company, 
crossing the East River, had been burst open by the frantic inhabitants, 
and the oil ignited as it flowed over the waters of the harbor. By this 
flaming light I seemed to see for an instant Wang-Chi-Poo i 
not on the deck of his ship, but on the lofty Brooklyn Bridge, survey- 
ing, like Macaulay’s New Zealander, the desolation about him. 

Then the glare grows more intense and the booming of the cannonade 
nearer and more terribly distinct. Adjacent walls are falling,—ay, the 
very walls of my own house. 

I spring from my bed, and stare about me in bewildered astonish- 
ment. Instead of its being night, the glorious rays of an Appi sun 
are shining in my eyes; the walls of my room are standing, but the 
reports of heavy ordnance still continue. I fly to my window,—but 
what is this? No panic-stricken people, no troops of ele 
and bizarre giraffes, no deputations of fantastically-draped 
wringing their hands and tearing their hair. On the contrary, the 
same prosaic people are passing up and down on their every-day affairs 
as are wont to every morning of the year. . 

Can it all have been a dream? No, for the cannonading, instead 
of growing fainter, rather gets louder. I fly to the door, and my land- 
lady hands me a note. 

“ Have they gone?” I ask. 

“Bless your soul, sir, of course ~~ ve gone. Here I’ve been 
knocking for the last fifteen minutes. You couldn’t expect them to 
wait the answer that long.” 
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“‘T mean the Chinese.” 

“The Chinese, sir? Laws-a-massy! what’s got inter you, sir?” 
And the old lady started back alarmed. Indeed, I might well have 
terrified any one, especially so staid and eminently respectable a party 
as Mrs. Archer was, as I pounced out upon her. 

She had dropped the note in her fright, and I could hear her steps 
pattering down the stairs as she hastily descended. 

As T picked up the letter I nized the handwriting, and particu- 
larly the coat of arms, as Mrs. McF'lusterer’s. Doubtless she had sent 
it from the fleet, I thought, as a last farewell. I opened it hurriedly, 
and this is what I read : 

“Mr. and Mrs. McF lusterer request the pleasure,” etc., etc. 

Then all was clear. I had simply been dreaming, and I could 
account for every incident in my nightmare, however distorted. A 
term in Congress ; a trip at the close of the last session to the “ Queen 
of the Antilles,” where I was strongly impressed with the evils of 
Chinese immigration, and the inevitable ruin to a newer civilization 
when inoculated with the moral and physical diseases of the East; 
the meeting while on that beautiful isle with a courtly and not 
uninteresting specimen of the Chinese race, who was travelling with 
his secretary ; and, lastly, on my return the accounts that met me 
of the Samoan trouble,—these several incidents, coupled with an 
extensive reading of what has been published concerning our defence- 
less coasts, and a voyage under water with my friend Mr. Smith, who 
is actually my shirt-maker, in the trial trip of his boat, supplied 
warp and woof of this hideous dream-tissue, everything as distinct 
and clear as I have tried to make it ; the details as to marine warfare, 
steel plates, explosives, etc., when I came to compare them with fact, 
being in perfect accordance therewith, and my own personality, as so 
frequently occurs in dreams, now gliding into one of my characters, 
and now into another. Nevertheless, dream that it was, there is a 
ms of common sense running through it like a silver thread, and it is 
this : 

If we wish to preserve in peace the wealth and prosperity our energies 
have produced, we ought 1d. devote some small’ portiati’ to defending 
ourselves against those attacks which our very wealth and well-being 
invite. 

So much at least common sense dictates: guarding against reckless 
expenditures whose results may become useless in the next ten years, 
let us at least spend sufficient to keep our proper place in the march of 
improvement ; for so only can the just deentinas of a great power be 
enforced when it becomes necessary to enforce them. 

Si vis pacem, para bellum. 
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[It may be said y Pay of preface that the readers of Lippineott’s Magazine 
will doubtless enjoy this series of entertaining papers the more with a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the difficulty encountered in securing it. This diffi- 
culty lay solely in the provoking and almost insurmountable reluctance of Mr. 
Childs to talk about himself and his —s interesting life. He was P ro 
against every temptation save that of doing a friendly act. To this he finally 
ielded, as he always does; and there follows the first of four chatty articles, em- 
Lodving the experiences and reminiscences of a very remarkable man.—x. P.] 


I. 


I WANT to set out by saying that I am sure you in kindness ex- 

aggerate the interest the world takes in me and my affairs. You 
say I am a successful man. Perhaps I am; and if so, I owe my suc- 
cess to industry, temperance, and frugality. I suppose I had always'a 
rather remarkable aptitude for business. James Parton, at any rate, 
was right in speaking of me in his biographical sketch as “ bartering at 
school my boyish treasures,—knives for pigeons, marbles for pop-guns, 
a bird-cage for a book.” 

I was self-supporting at a very early age. In my twelfth year, 
when school was dismissed for the summer, I took the place of errand- 
boy in a book-store in Baltimore, at a salary of two dollars a week, and 
spent the vacation in hard work. And I enjoyed it. I have never 


been out of a gS ; always found something to do, and was 


always eager to do it, and think I earned every cent of my first money. 
When first at work in Philadelphia I would get up very early in the 
morning, go down to the store, and wash the pavement and put things 
in order before breakfast, and in the winter-time would make the fire 
and sweep out the store. In the same spirit, when books were bt 
at night at auction, I would early the next morning go for them with 
a wheelbarrow. And I have never outgrown this wholesome habit of 
doing things directly and in order. would to-day as lief carry a 
bundle up Chestnut Street from the Ledger office as I would then. As 
a matter of fact, I carry bundles very often. But I understand that 
certain young men of the period would scorn to do as much. 

At the age of thirteen I entered the United States navy, and passed 
fifteen months at Norfolk ; but I didn’t like it. Returning to Balti- 
more, I attended school for a time. Then I came to Philadelphia, 
and entered a book-store kept by Mr. Thomson at the corner of Sixth 
and Arch Streets.. I was both clerk and errand-boy, worked from 
early in the morning until late at night, and received a salary of three 
dollars a week. Gradually I began to attend the evening atictions, 
which at that time were frequently held in this city ; I became familiar 
with the titles and prices of valuable books, and was soon able to buy 
them cheaply. In this way I assisted Mr. Thomson for four years; 
his business kept increasing ; and at length he sent me to represent him 
at the book-trade sales held every six months in New York and Boston. 

Vou. XLITI.—55 
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Here, of course, I made the acquaintance of many book-buyers and 

ublishers,—excellent men, whom I have never rh otten, and who, 
f am glad to say, have not forgotten me. Those still living often visit 
me, and whenever they do the old life and the old faces are very vivid 
in my memory,—the Harpers, Lippincotts, Putnams, Ticknors, Fields, 
Appletons, Little & Browns. 

I had saved enough money when about eighteen years old to go 
into business for myself: so I set up a modest store in a small room 
in the old Public Ledger building. It was a success: I made money 
slowly but surely. Meanwhile, it is said of me that I aspired to higher 
things ; that I was even heard to say, “I shall yet be the owner of the 
Public Ledger.” If this is true, and doubtless it is, I do not seem to 
have overreached myself at that early age. 

I was twenty-one years old when t entered into the book-publishing 
business under the firm name of R. E. Peterson & Co., afterwards 
Childs & Peterson. One of our first books, Dr. Kane’s “ Arctic 

lorations,” was a great hit. It did not look at first as though we 
had made a wise venture. When the work was ready to issue, I took 
a sample copy and went over to New York to solicit orders from the 
leading booksellers. The largest house would only give me a small 
order. “ Mr. Childs,” they said, “ you won’t sell more than a thousand 
altogether.” They ordered at first only one hundred copies, but soon 
after sent for five thousand more to meet the demand. Within one 
year after the publication we paid Dr. Kane a copyright of nearly 
seventy thousand dollars. It was the Doctor’s original intention to write 
only a scientific account of the expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, 
but I persuaded him to make of it the popular narrative he did, and 
he afterwards admitted to me that I was right in my suggestion. 
When the manuscript was finished he sent me a pathetic note, in 
which he said, “ Here you have the book complete, and, poor as it 
is, it has been my coffin.” No doubt he had then some premonition 
of the beginning of the end of his remarkable career. He died in 
Cuba within a year after receiving his copyright money ; and doubt- 
less many people remember well the splendid tribute arranged for him: 
that funeral was one of the most remarkable in history. 

We made another hit with Parson Brownlow’s book, of which 
fifty thousand copies were ordered in advance of publication. Other 
successful works issued by us were “ Peterson’s Familiar Science,” of 
which a quarter of a million copies have been sold; Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary ; Sharswood’s Blackstone; and Dr. Allibone’s great “ Dic- 
tionary ot British and American Authors.” It cost over sixty thou- 
sand dollars to publish this last-named important book in its three 
volumes, and a great deal of the credit for the successful completion of 
the undertaking is due to the enterprise of the late J. B. Lippincott, 
who brought out the last two volumes upon my retirement from the 
book-publishing business in 1863. The following year I purchased 
the Public Ledger. And I want to say just here that much of the 
success of the paper has been due to the cordial and intelligent co- 
operation of my friend A. J. Drexel. 

The war, by greatly increasing the cost of labor and material, chiefly 
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the white paper, had made it impossible to continue, save ata loss, the 
publication of the Ledger as a penny paper. It had been sold ata cent 
ever since it was started in 1836, and Messrs Swain & Abell, then 
the proprietors, though they had lost over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars by keeping the rate at “six and a quarter cents per week,” were 
averse to a change. There they made their great mistake. They seemed 
to regard the past prosperity of the Ledger as due alone to its selling for 
a penny. They forgot that in 1864 the purchasing power of a penny 
was not what it was before the war. Cheapness, indeed, was a vital 
feature ofthe journal; but to sell the Public Ledger for a penny was 
to give it half away. Thus the proprietors, unable to agree to increase 
the price of the paper or the rates of advertising, determined to dis- 
pose of their property. The Ledger was for sale, and I bought it—the 
whole of it, just as it was—for a sum slightly in excess of the amount 
of its annual loss. 

It was not generally known, of course, that the establishment was 
then losing about four hundred and eighty dollars upon every number 
of the paper which it issued. To all appearances it was as prosperous 
as ever; the circulation was great, the columns were crowded with ad- 
vertisements, Yet, as a matter of fact, there was a weekly loss of three 
thousand dollars, or a hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year. 

The Ledger was purchased on the 3d of December, 1864. A week 
later I announced two simple but radical changes. I doubled the price 
of the paper and advanced the advertising rates to a profitable _ 
Of course there was an instant and not inconsiderable falling off of 
patronage. But the Ledger was already an “ institution” of the city: 
for twenty years it had been the established medium of communication 
between employers and employed, between buyers and sellers, landlords 
and tenants, bereaved families and their friends. To very many people 
it was a necessity. So, although at first I lost some subscribers and 
advertisers, they were soon won back again. At the end of a month the 
price of the Ledger was reduced from twelve to ten cents a week, and 
from that day to this the circulation and advertising have increased. 

I worked hard to make the paper a success; for several years sel- 
dom left the editorial rooms before midnight, averaging from twelve 
to fourteen hours a day at the office. I strove to elevate its tone, and 
think I succeeded. If asked what I mean by this, perhaps I had better 
quote the friendly words of the late Rev. Dr. Prime: “ Mr. Childs 
excluded from the paper all details of disgusting crime; all reports of 
such vice as may not be with propriety read aloud in the family; that 
pene the minds of young men, inflame the passions and corrupt the 

eart; all scandal and slang, and that whole class of news which con- 
stitutes the staple of many daily a ni The same rule was applied to 
the advertising columns, and from them was excluded all that, in any 
shape or form, might be offensive to good morals. The friends of the new 
publisher predicted an early and total failure, and the more speedy be- 
cause he doubled the price of the paper and increased the rates of adver- 
tising. But he was governed in his course by two considerations : first, he 
had his own strong convictions of what is right, and, secondly, as strong 
convictions of what would pay ; and it has been well said that when 
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one’s views of duty coincide with his pecuniary interests, all the facul- 
ties work in perfect harmony. The effect of this sudden change was at 
first to sink the sinking concern still lower. A class of ers and 
advertisers fell off. A less conscientious and a less courageous man 
would have staggered in the path he had’ marked. Not so with Mr. 
Childs. He employed the best talent, and paid fair wages for good 
work. He published six days in the week wt a and on the seventh day 
he rested from his labors. His paper and his principles began to obtain 
recognition in the city. He made it a family journal. It gained the 
confidence of the best people, who became its daily readers, and there- 
fore it was sought as the best medium of advertising.” It is not for me 
to add to or comment upon these complimentary words. On the 20th of 
June, 1867, the present Ledger building was completed and formally 
opened. The ceremonies were followed by a banquet attended by many 
distinguished men from different parts of the country. 

I look back with genuine pleasure upon my experiences as a pub- 
lisher. I was more than prosperous in acquiring the friendship of so 
many worthy men among the publishers, booksellers, and authors with 
whom I came in contact. If I were to enumerate them their names 
would fill a page of Lippincott’s Magazine. 

I can recall, as though it were yesterday, that solemn conversation 
in the office of the Harpers, then on Cliff Street. The three founders 
of the great firm were there present. I was one of a group of Phila- 
delphians, and we were discussing the first number of Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine. It seemed so certain to us that the publication 
would be a failure. “It can’t,” said one Philadelphian, emphati- 
cally,—“ it can’t last very long.” The only successful magazines then 
published in the United States were those issued in Philadelphia,— 
Graham’s, Godey’s, Sartain’s, and Peterson’s. © 

I have personally known and corresponded with Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, John Lothrop Motley, William Cullen 
Bryant, George Bancroft, W. H. Prescott, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Washington Irving, and a score of other writers 
who have given us an American literature. 

Washington Irving I remember well. His was not a face one 
readily forgot. A kindly humorous man, of big brain and heart. I 
visited him several times at “Sunnyside :” he would go to sleep at 
dinner, but his guests understood his physical weakness and respected 
it. He was a very sensitive and nervous man. I saw his desk piled 
up with papers, the last time I was there, and remarked that he seemed 
to have a heavy mail. It was shortly after the publication of the first 
volume of his Life of Washington. ‘ Yes,” he said, “I haven’t the 
courage to look at it. I’m afraid to learn what the critics are saying 
of my book.” 

Hawthorne was another sensitive man and extremely shy. The 
last time we met was under very distressing circumstances. He was 
travelling South for the benefit of his health, accompanied by his friend 
W. D. Ticknor, the publisher. They stopped at the Continental Hotel 
in Philadelphia, and both came down to ‘the Ledger office to call on 
me. ‘They were in excellent spirits; and that was on Friday. It was 
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agreed that they should attend a party to be given the next evening 
by Mr. Joseph Harrison. These Saturday oh, were then 
a feature of social life in Philadelphia. Neither Ticknor nor Haw- 
thorne came, greatly to our disappointment. As no explanation of 
their absence was sent me, I called on Sunday morning at the hotel 
and went directly to their rooms. I knocked on the door, and, re- 
ceiving no answer, opened it and walked in. There I found Hawthorne 
pacing up and down the room, apparently dazed. 

“ Hawthorne,” I said, “how are you? Where is Ticknor?” 

“They have taken him away,” said he. 

“ What do you mean?” I asked. “I don’t understand you.” 

“Well,” he said, “it is too bad. He was my best friend; I de- 
pended on him ; and he came here to please me.” 

I could make nothing out of it at all: he seemed to me bewildered. 
I feared for his mind, and, going down to the office, asked the clerk, 
Mr. Duffy, what it all meant. He then staggered me with the infor- 
mation that Ticknor was dead,—had died that morning. 

“ Where is his body?” I asked. 

“It was taken early this morning to the undertaker’s,” he said. 

‘I was astounded, but, hastening back to Hawthorne, comforted him 
as much as I could, implored him to keep quiet, and at last succeeded 
somewhat in calming him down. I then went to the undertaker’s, 
took charge of Ticknor’s body, saw that it was properly cared for and 
embalmed, and telegraphed to his partner, my old friend James T. 
Fields, One of Ticknor’s sons at once came on to Philadelphia and 
took his father’s remains to Boston. 

It was a deplorable and distressing event; a very fatal journey. 
Hawthorne lingered here in Philadelphia with me for a few days, and 
then I placed him in the keeping of the good Bishop Howe, of Penn- 
sylvania, a common friend, who accompanied him to Boston. There 
he passed the night with James T. Fields, who says they sat up late 
talking about Ticknor, and that Hawthorne was in a very excited and 
nervous state, recalling incessantly the sad scenes he had been ing 
through in Philadelphia. In the morning he returned to his old home 
in Concord, and shortly after he died at Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
whither he had gone under the charge of his life-long friend, Ex- 
President Franklin Pierce. 

I have still in my possession the touching letter written by President 
Pierce to Mr. Fields in which he describes the peaceful death of Haw- 
thorne. It was plainly penned under the greatest excitement and dis- 
tress of mind. It contained a note announcing to Mrs. Hawthorne her 
bereavement, and was carried to Mr. Fields by Colonel Hibbard. ‘Oh, 
how will she bear this shock?” the note says. ‘“ Dear mother! dear 
children! When I met Hawthorne at Boston a week ago, it was ap- 
penaas that he was much more feeble and more seriously diseased than 

had supposed him to be. We came from Senter Harbor yesterday 
afternoon, and I thought he was, on the whole, brighter than he was the 
day before. He retired last night soon after nine o’clock, and soon fell 
into a quiet slumber. In less than half an hour he changed his posi- 
tion, but continued to sleep. I left the door open between his bedroom 
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and mine, our beds being opposite to each other. I was asleep myself 
before eleven o’clock. The light continued to burn in my room. At 
two o’clock I went to H.’s bedside. He was apparently in a sound 
sleep. I did not place my hand upon him. At four o’clock I went 
into his room again, and, as his position was unchanged, I placed my 
hand upon him, and found that life was extinct. I sent immediately 
for a physician, and called Judge Bell and Colonel Hibbard, who occu- 
pied rooms upon the same floor and near me. He lies upon his side, 
his position so perfectly natural and easy, his eyes closed, that it is 
difficult to realize, while looking upon his noble face, that this is death. 
He must have passed from natural slumber to that from which there is 
no waking, without the slightest movement. I cannot write to dear 
Mrs. Hawthorne, and you must exercise your judgment with regard to 
sending this and the unfinished note enclosed to her.” 

It was a beautiful death, but a sad event. Hawthorne I shall 
always hold vividly in remembrance. I have the original manuscript 
of his “ Consular Experiences,” and a copy of the first edition of the 
“Scarlet Letter,” brought to light.so wonderfully by Mr. Fields. 
Hawtliorne wrote me, soon after its publication in 1851, that he was 
much gratified by my favorable opinion of the charming romance, and 
that I might be interested to know “that it was so far founded on fact 
that such a symbol as the Scarlet Letter was actually worn by at least 
one woman in the early times of New England.” Whether this person- 
age, he added, resembled Hester Prynne in any other circumstances 
of her character, he could not say; nor whether this mode of igno- 
minious punishment was brought from beyond the Atlantic or originated 
with the New England Puritans. At any rate, he said, the idea was so 
worthy of them that he felt “ piously inclined” to allow them all the 
credit of it. 

Longfellow I knew well and entertained at my home. He was 
a. quiet, gentle, admirable man; a poet in all his moods. We often 
corresponded, and I remember how glad he was when he heard that 
I had bought an estate near the historic church of St. David’s, Radnor, 
the resting-place of General Anthony Wayne, celebrated by Longfellow 
in exquisite verse. “The Radnor Church poem,” he wrote me from 
Nahant in 1880, “shall be copied for you when I return home in 
August or September. Here by the sea-side I have no paper fit for the 
purpose. You shall have it all in due time for the honor to be con- 
ferred on it. I congratulate you on having a country-place in the 
beautiful region round Radnor. I am sure you will all enjoy it ex- 
tremely.” 

I prize very much the tender note he sent me, March 13, 1877, 
@ propos of his seventieth birthday. ‘“ You do not know yet,” it reads, 
“ what it is to be seventy years old. I will tell you, so that you may 
not be taken by surprise when your turn comes. It is like climbing 
the Alps. You reach a snow-crowned summit, and see behind you 
the deep valley stretching miles and miles away, and before you other 
summits higher and whiter, which you may have strength to climb, or 
may not. Then you sit down and meditate, and wonder which it will 
be. That is the whole story, amplify it as you may. All that one can 
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say is, that life is opportunity.” How very true this is I know full 
be My experience enables me to perceive the wisdom of the poet's 
wo 

There is a curious incident in my acquaintance with James Russell 
-Lowell. It happened lately that he was in Philadelphia while I was 
confined to the house with a slight attack of sickness, and he came 
promptly and kindly to call upon me and pass the afternoon. One of the 


treasures of my library is the manuscript of Lowell’s “ Under 
the Willows,” which, according to a marginal note, was in 1850 
and finished in 1868. We t a quiet, pleasant oon to- 


gether, and he seemed to be much interested in my collection of origi 
manuscripts, which includes “ Our Mutual Friend,” by Dickens, Poe’s 
“Murders in the Rue Morgue,” and many other precious writings. 
Finally I surprised him with a glimpse of his own poem. He had 
half forgotten it, and at my request took the volume away with him, 
returning it in a few days with the following explanatory note: “ A 
part of this poem (as the note on the margin opposite says) was written 
in 1850 as an introduction to the ‘ Nooning,’ a projected volume of tales 
in verse. By changes and additions I tried to make a self-subsident 
poem out of material already prepared for another purpose. Old and 
new are so interwoven that I cannot now, after an interval of twenty 
years, distinguish between them.” 

About twenty-five years ago I was in Boston one day, in a book- 
store,—a wretched day, rainy, sloppy, and muddy,—when I saw the 
striking figure of a little man, wearing a slouched hat, his pantaloons 
rolled up, dashing along the street. He looked as little like a 
as a man could. I turned to the bookseller and asked him who that 
was, ‘That is Oliver Wendell Holmes,” he said. ‘ Well, I want to 
know that man;” and I got to know him, and we have been the best 
of friends ever since. A more genial, genuine, delightful man, and a 
finer conversationalist, I never knew. A copy of “The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table,” which he sent me, contains an interesting letter 
giving me his reasons for beginning the papers in the Adlantic Monthly, 
which magazine he says he named. 

As I speak, a thousand faces pass before me. None more gentle 
and kind than that of Emerson. He visited me with his hter ; 
a tranquil, lovable man; and he wrote me letters. It isa pity, y the 
way, that I failed to preserve my correspondence ; much of it, doubtless, 
would be now of considerable interest. 

John Lothrop Motley, W. H. Prescott, and George Bancroft were 
valued friends. I remember Motley writing me that he thought no 
history of our great civil war should be written under fifty years. 
Prescott had the last photograph of himself taken for me. He wrote 
to tell me so, and said, “I shall never sit again for another picture, 
unless it is taken from the back of my head.” “Bancroft Tam still enabled 
to honor as one of my oldest and most. precious friends, 

With the novelist G. P. R. James I was quite intimate. While 
he held the post of British Consul at Richmond, Virginia, he would 
often come up to Philadelphia to see me; and he told me once that 
he dictated all his books. Then there were T. Buchanan Read, who 
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painted Longfellow’s portrait for me, and was present at the dinner I 

ve Longfellow in Rome, W. W. Story, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Jared 
a William Gilmore Simms, William Cullen Bryant, E. A. Free- 
man, Prof. Bryce, Henry C. Carey, Paul B. Du Chaillu (he brought me 
the wood from Africa for the ebony table now in my library), Thomas 
Hughes, Joaquin Miller, Wilkie Collins,—a whole troop of them, my 
honored friends and guests. I should not, above all, forget to note one 
of my earliest and most intimate friends, the elder James Gordon 
Bennett. He was a quiet, unobtrusive, forcible man. For years, he 
told me, he had his office a few doors from the Brooks’s,—Erastus and 
James, of the Evening Express,—and yet had never met them. We 
often talked together in reflective moods. He was eminently practical. 
“Childs,” he once said, “how unfortunate it is for a boy to have rich 
parents! If you and I had been born that way, perhaps we wouldn’t 
have amounted to much.” 

I might, indeed, go on recalling names until you wearied of hearing 
me. It has been my good fortune to possess the friendship or acquaint- 
_ ance of a very large number of the men and women who have distin- 

guished themselves in the politics, science, arts, literature, and commerce 
of this country and Europe during the last thirty years. There was 
Edward Everett, for instance, who used to spend much of his time in 
this city, the guest of his friend Charles Macalester. I have a notable 
letter from him, written under date of Boston, July 9, 1862, wherein 
he remarks, “I ought to say that, though I think the arrest of Mason 
and Slidell was authorized by the Law of Nations, I think it was 
expedient to give them up. I therefore approved of their surrender 
by Mr. Seward, and rejoiced that he was able to find grounds for it, 
though not concurring with him in all his views.” 

I have been on friendly terms with men of all parties and creeds. 
I accompanied Thomas H. Benton to Boston when he delivered his 
great oration there. Setting aside General Winfield Scott (who sent 
me an early copy of his book, of which he had estimated the number 
of hundreds of thousands of people in the United States who would 
purchase copies), Benton was beyond comparison the most kindly and 
agreeably egotistical man I ever met. 

Thurlow Weed, an extraordinary man in many ways, I knew very 
well. He once gave me a striking illustration of the great variety and 
curious character of his wonderful stock of information. He told me 
there was an old Roman well on such and such a spot down on the 
Strand in London. I went to John Murray while in London and 
asked him about it, as Murray’s guide-book made no mention of the 
fact. Murray was in utter ignorance of the well, but it was really 
there where Thurlow Weed had said it was. 

It is a pleasure for me to recall the myriad faces of my guests during 
many years, here in Philadelphia, at Wootton, and at Long Branch. 
Besides those I have mentioned, there was the great and good George 
Peabody. We were very close to each other. He had his portrait 
painted for me by the Queen’s artist, and there it hangs on the wall, 
one of the most valued of my possessions. His name recalls that of 
Peter Cooper. These two were considerate and broad-minded philan- 
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thropists. I went with Mr. Cooper on his ninetieth birthday to Balti- 
more during the sesqui-centennial celebration. He there told me an 
interesting story of his early life in that city when he had become 
manager of the iron-works at Canton. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company had built their road beyond Point of Rocks, but no 
engine could get round the curve. Cooper then, with fifty gentlemen 
embracing the directors and others interested in the road, improvi 

an engine built of gun-barrels, and successfully rounded the curve. 
When we were in Baltimore together, only one man, J. H. B. Latrobe, 
besides himself, was left of the original fifty. © 

[It is a brave array of names, the guests of Mr. Childs,—Generals 
Grant, Sherman, Meade, Sheridan, Hancock, McDowell, and Patterson, 
Edmund Quincy, Chief Justice Waite, A. J. Drexel, Asa Packer, the 
Astors, Cadwaladers, Prof. Joseph Henry, Hamilton Fish, Robert C. 
Winthrop, Charles Francis Adams, Presidents Hayes, Arthur, and 
Cleveland, Chauncey M. Depew, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Thomas A. 
Edison, Simon Cameron, Henry Wilson, William M. Evarts, James G. 
Blaine, John Welsh, August Belmont, Alex. H. Stephens, Samuel J. 
Tilden (one of his last requests was to have Mr. Childs visit him at 
Greystone), Cyrus W. Field, B. J. Lossing, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 
Charlotte Cushman, Christine Nilsson, Harriet Hosmer, John Bigelow, 
Thomas A. Bayard, Parke Godwin, Edwards Pierrepont, and many. 
others. Mr. Childs does not hesitate to say that one of the chief pleas- 
ures of his life has been the keeping of an open house to worthy and 
distinguished ae The reception ee gave to the Emperor and Em- 
press of Brazil was perhaps the most notable gathering of people ever 
assembled in any private house in America. There were over six hun- 
dred guests; and Mr. Childs’s was the first private house at which the 
Emperor and Empress had ever been entertained. But one must not 
overlook in this incomplete list of visitors the names of the Duke and 
Duchess of Buckingham, the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of New- 
castle, Lords Dufferin, Rosebery, Houghton, Ilchester, Ross, Iddesleigh, 
Rayleigh, Herschell, Caithness, and Dunraven, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Lady Franklin, Dean Stanley, Canon Kingsley, Charles Dickens, George 
Augustus Sala, Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., J. Anthony Froude, Prof. 
Tyndall, Prof. Bonamy Price, Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen, Colonel Sir Herbert Sandford, Charles Kean, Marquis 
de Rochambeau, John Walter, M.P., Sir Charles Reed, Herbert Spen- 
cer (who was sadly afflicted with. insomnia while visiting Mr. Childs), 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., Sir John Rose, Sir Edward Wiaceaen and 
Robert Chambers, D.C.L. : 

There are countless souvenirs of these and other guests in Mr. 
Childs’s home,—a photograph of the Emperor of Brazil, with his auto- 
graph, painted portraits, a chair embroidered by the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham for Mrs. Childs. The library is full of presentation copies of 
books from many authors,—some of them have dedicated volumes to 
him. But no doubt the most interesting souvenir is Mrs. Childs’s 
album ; it contains the signatures and sentiments of a host of distin- 
guished men and women in all professions who have been her guests, 
Thomas Nast, for example, sketches himself in it ; Oscar Wilde, Bishop 
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Doane, George Bancroft, Goldwin Smith, Walt Whitman, Lord Hough- 
ton, and Lord Dufferin contribute poems; and Charlotte Cushman, 
Modjeska, and Henry Irving each an appropriate Shakespearian senti- 
ment. Dean Stanley, Matthew Arnold, Bishop Potter, and Archdeacon 
Farrar write sentiments appreciative of their hospitable entertainment. 

For the next paper in the series Mr. Childs has revised and en- 
larged his entertaining recollections of General Grant, and one of its 
interesting features will be an engraving of a picture painted by the 
general and now in the possession of Mrs. Grant. ] 





DOUBLE CARNATIONS. 


A WILD Pink nestled in a garden-bed, 

A rich Carnation flourished high above her. 
One day he chanced to see her pretty head, 

And leaned, and looked again, and grew to love her. 


The-Moss (her humble mother) saw with fear 
The ardent glances of the princely stranger. 
With many an anxious thought and dewy tear, 
She sought to hide her darling from this danger. 


The gardener-guardian of this noble bud 
A cruel trellis interposed between them. 

No common Pink should mate with royal blood, 
He said, and sought in every way to wean them. 


The poor Pink pined and faded day by day ; 
Her restless lover from his prison bower 
Called in a priestly Bee who passed that way, 

And sent a message to the sorrowing flower. 


The — Pink wept, as the Bee drew near, 


Droning his prayers, and begged him to confess her. 
Her tired mother, overtaxed by fear, 
Slept while the priest leaned low to shrive and bless her. 


But, lo! ere long the tale went creeping out, 

The rich Carnation and the Pink were married ! 
The cunning Bee had brought the thing about 

While mamma Moss in slumber’s arms had tarried. 


And proud descendants of that loving pair, 
The offspring of that true and ardent passion, 
Are famous for their beauty everywhere, 


And leaders in the floral world of fashion. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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WITH GAUGE & SWALLOW.* 


X.—A LEGAL IMPRESSIONIST. 


« M* FOUNTAIN, have you heard from Mrs. Murray lately ?” 

It was Mr. Swallow who asked the — He was walking 
up and down the room, his face flushed, a lock of his steel-gray hair 
hanging over his forehead, and his hands clasped behind his back as 
was his custom when in deep thought. He was by no means of even 
temper, but I thought I had never before seen him laboring under such 
excitement. Mr. Gauge sat near his partner’s desk, his brows drawn 
together, biting his lips and showing unmistakable signs of irritability. 
The inquiry s rised me so that I nearly fell back against the door I 
had just closed behind me on entering the room. 

“Of course he hasn’t, Swallow,” said Mr. Gauge, impatiently, 
before I had an opportunity to open my lips. 

I suppose the truth showed itself in my countenance, for, after 
flashing one glance at me, Mr. Swallow turned dejectedly away, saying, 
in a disappointed tone,— ; 

. Evidently not.” 

“ Did you suppose I had?” I asked, with some resentfulness. Wh 
I should feel that the question was an imputation upon me I cannot tell. 

“Oh, I don’t care anything about her affairs,” said Mr. Swallow, 
in a tone of amused contempt: “I only want to know where Hazzard 
is and thought if you could locate your client ours would not be very 

ar away. . 

He "halted with his back towards us, looking out of the window, 
and gave one of his peculiarly irritating chuckles as he spoke, which 
for about the first time in our intercourse provoked me beyond restraint. 

“TI am glad to say,” I answered, hotly, “I know nothing about 
bes man for whom you feel such anxiety, and do not care to hear of 

im.” . 

“Don’t be a fool, Fountain!” burst out Mr. Swallow, turning 
sharply upon me. “Mr. Hazzard is our client: not only that, he is 
the client Gauge & Swallow ever had, and it does not become any 
one in our employ to speak of him in that tone. He is not a saint, 
but it is something to his credit that he is not a devil, either. You and 
your client have good reason to know that, and ought at least to feel 
grateful for it.” 

I was so astounded at his words that I knew not what to say. I 
had never known him to manifest such extreme sensitiveness in regard 
to a client before, and was at a loss to understand his meaning. I had 
nothing to hope or fear from Mr. Hazzard: betwixt him and me there 
could never be any pleasant or profitable relation. I owed him neither 
gratitude nor good will, and saw no reason why I should not speak of 
him just as I felt. I was sorry, however, that I had seriously offended 
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Mr. Swallow. Not only had I an unbounded admiration for him, but 
I had received many favors at his hands and hoped to be his debtor for 
many more. I stood leaning against the door, trying to mutter some 
excuse, growing hot and cold alternately beneath the angry glare of his 
eyes, until he turned away and strode back to the window. I wished. 
the great iron beams that upheld the solid mere oer building would 
give way and let me drop through into the sub-basement, twenty feet 
below the level of the sidewalk. 

“There, there, Swallow,” said Mr. Gauge, soothingly; “what is 
the use of jumping on Fountain in that style use he doesn’t happen 
to know what you want to find out? He is not to blame.” 

“For his ignorance, certainly not,” retorted the Junior, still gazin 
out of the window, “ but he is responsible for his impudence. He, of 
all men, has no right to speak ill of Hazzard, and he will live to a 
it,—if he has sense enough to know what is fitting, that is,” he added, 
with a contemptuous shrug. 

What did he mean? fad he penetrated my secret? Could it be 
possible that he had been informed of my folly? I think I must have 
flushed from heel to crown as I asked myself these questions. It was 
three years since I had seen Mrs, Murray. I had attended to her busi- 
ness faithfully, and the sum intrusted to my care had steadily and 
rapidly increased, owing to the opportunities for good investment my 

ition with Gauge & Swallow offered. Of course I had nursed my 
Aaa It was a foolish, perhaps hardly a proper thing to do, but how 
could I live in the house which was so full of memories of her without 
doing so? I was sure Mr. Swallow knew it. How much more did 
he know? Was it possible that he knew the terrible facts of her life, 
—facts I would have died to conceal? I think I was even more dis- 
turbed lest he should think ill of the woman I loved than by the 
thought that he was angry with me. 

“ Now, you are really too bad, Mr. Swallow,” said his partner, re- 
monstrantly, “If you want Fountain to do anything, let him know 
what it is, but don’t go on lecturing him about a matter of which he 
knows nothing. He meant no offence. Tell him what you want, or let 
him go, and give the whole matter up.” 

“Very weii, [ will,” said Mr. Swallow, wheeling suddenly around 
and speaking with snappish energy. “ Mr. Fountain, can you be ready 
to go to Europe by the next steamer that leaves ?” 

“ Did I ever decline any service that Gauge & Swallow required, or 
ask an hour’s delay ?” I asked, a little proudly, I suppose. 

“You never did, that’s a fact, Fountain,” said Mr. Swallow, with 
that engaging frankness no one could resist. He came quickly towards 
me, extending his hand as he spoke. I was very angry. I thought he 
had treated me unfairly, but I could not resist, for a moment even, this 
engaging overture. I shook his hand as if he had never given me 
cause for dissatisfaction. The next moment I had forgotten that one 
had ever existed. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Fountain,” he said, smiling. “TI was 
wrong: I forgot that you did not know as much as I do of the man 
of whom you spoke. I have a strange regard for him, which you can- 
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not be blamed for not appreciating. I owe him a great deal, and 

naturally take fire when one speaks slightingly of him. Whencan you 
9) 

is At once.” 

“Let me see: to-day is Tuesday. See if a ‘greyhound’ leaves to- 
morrow. If not, take one of the Southampton boats. You will have 
to go to France, I imagine. By the way, ask Burrill if he would not 
like to take a trip with you,—at our expense, of course. If he can 
go, send a messenger to engage two passages. Ask Barnes to step here 
as you go out.” 

It was hardly a quarter of an hour before I had obtained Burrill’s 
consent, and sent a messenger to take places for us. Returning, I met 
Barnes coming out of the room with a curiously puzzled expression on 
his face. 

“You are lucky,” he said, in a whisper. 

“ How so?” I asked. 

“ Don’t pretend ignorance. I have orders to take the whole force 
of the office, if necessary, to get out invitations and make arrangements 
for a big dinner at Delmonico’s to-night.” 

“To-night ?” 

“ Certainly : aren’t you going away to-morrow? Gauge & Swallow 
don’t do things by halves.” 

Utterly bewildered, I entered the room and reported what I had 
done. 
“Very well,” said Mr. Swallow, glancing at his watch. He liked 
things done in a hurry, even if there were plenty of time. ‘I may as 
well tell you that you. are going on a very peculiar mission and under 
very peculiar circumstances.” } 

“ Better tell him he is going on a fool’s errand, and done with it,”’ 
said Mr. Gauge, testily. ‘“'That’s just what it is, Swallow. You are 
sending him you know not where, to do you know not what, for no 
conceivable reason.” 

“Tn a sense you are right, partner, but it is a question whether you 
would have me do a seemingly foolish thing or go to an insane asylum, 
I tell you, the only thing to be done in such a case is to obey. Here I 
have been for two hours pursued by this idea, struggling against it, 
reasoning with myself, listening to your civiudaiasesal to no purpose ! 
I had not a minute’s peace until I told Fountain to get ready to start. 
Now I have decided. You know it’s not the first time I have acted on 
such impressions; and I do not remember that I have ever made a mis- 
take in doing so.” 

“Oh, you have always before had something tangible—something 
outside of a mere fantastic notion—to justify your action.” 

“Perhaps, in the cases you have known of in advance,” said Mr. 
Swallow, “that has been true; but you have not known a quarter of 
the instances in which I have been influenced by such impressions. Ido 
not like to speak of them,—never did. I hardly know why, but sup- 
pose it is for the same reason that one dislikes to be considered odd or 
peculiar. I dislike to seem to disregard your judgment or do anything 
you do not approve——” ; 
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“Tt is not that,” interrupted Mr. Gauge. “I am glad you are 
going to send them. Burrill ought to have a year’s vacation anyhow 
but he will never take it unless he is sent on some business, and would 
not enjoy himself unless Mr. Fountain was with him. The only thing 
is, it seems so childish” 

“ Wait until you hear what I am going to tell you, and then, if you 
object,—why, then I’1]—I’1]——” 

“ Well, what will you do then ?” asked the Senior. 

“T’ll ask you to wait and see how it turns out,” laughed Mr. 
Swallow. . 

“ Of course,” said the Senior, good-humoredly. “ You always have 
your own way, and I don’t know that we have often had cause to regret 
it.” 

“ Thanks,” responded the Junior. ‘“ Mr. Fountain,” he continued, 
“will you lock the door, please, and come and sit down here ?” 

I did as requested. Mr. Gauge sat at my left, one elbow on the edge 
of his partner’s desk, tearing:a paper into minute fragments, as he often 
did when absorbed in thought,—a most dangerous habit to indulge in a 
lawyer’s office, by the way, where any scrap of paper may be of im- 
portance. Mr. Swallow sat down in his office-chair, swinging it around 
towards us, leaned forward upon his elbows, his shapely head hanging 
down between his massive shoulders and his fingers interlocked before 
him,—a very favorite position with him when engaged in the discussion 
of important questions with his partner. 

“ ‘What I am about to say,” he said, with a slight flush on his face, 
“T would not care to have repeated,—not that I have any reason 
to be ashamed of it, but one does not like to be regarded as excep- 
tional.” 

Both Mr. Gauge and myself assented by word or gesture. 

“ The fact is that almost from my earliest years I have been subject 
to altogether unaccountable impressions. Sometimes they have been 
as sharp and clear as the outlines of a photograph, sometimes indistinct 
but positive and persistent. Sometimes I have resisted them, some- 
times yielded to them. When I have acted on them I have usually had 
occasion to congratulate myself on the fact. When I have not I have 
sometimes regretted it. These impressions I do not pretend to explain. 
Of two things I am satisfied ; there is nothing supernatural about them, 
and they are only to a very limited degree under my control. Yet they 
rarely if ever happen except in reference to matters in which I have a 
personal interest or in regard to which I have thought intently. Some- 
times they have come like a flash of lightning athwart the current of 
my reflections, and again they have been like the sudden opening of a 
new vista along a path I was already pursuing. But always they have 
been unexpected and unaccountable upon any theory attributing them to 
voluntary mental effort. The impression—so far as I can determine— 
has usually been the image of another’s thought,—the duplicate of an im- 
pression actually existing in another brain at the moment of its cognition 
by me. Sometimes I think this has been an intended and sometimes 
an involuntary influence exerted by another mind upon my own. 

“T use the term ‘impression’ because, really, I do not know of any 
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other that would express my meaning. As I have never talked of 
these things, so I have refrained from reading or speculating about 
them, and consequently am not familiar with the specific terms which 
are employed to designate phenomena of this sort. I do not know 
why I should have this feeling. I am not superstitious, and cannot 
conceive why I should have any hesitancy about admitting or exer- 
cising a natural faculty for the possession of which I am not responsi- 
ble. Perhaps it is because I have had a feeling that too much atten- 
tion to such things is apt to weaken other more important intellectual 
ualities.” 

bee I guess that’s a fact,” said Mr. Gauge, sententiously. ‘“ At least 
it hurts a lawyer. He wants to stick to facts,—hard, cold, solid facts. 
As soon as he lets go of them he’s sure to get beyond his depth. What 
would become of Gauge & Swallow if people heard you talking about 
‘impressions’ as a basis of action ?” 

“ As I’ve said, I don’t like it myself,” answered Swallow, candidly ; 
“but some of my best successes are attributable to it. Scores of times 
I have acted on impressions which certainly were not the result of my 
own intellection, and almost always with decidedly valuable and usually 
quite unex results.” 

“Qh, don’t say that,” said the Senior, impatiently, “ or at least don’t 
expect me to believe it. The truth is, that your mind acts with the 
instantaneousness and certainty of genius. I’ve noticed it a thousand 
times and wondered at it. Your mind acts so quickly that you have 
no chance to count the steps, to note the path, as a plodder like me 
must do.” 

“You think so?” asked Mr. Swallow. 

“Think so? Ofcourse. We know what we can see and hear and 
feel, taste and smell, and the deductions we draw from facts thus 
learned, and that is all we do know !” exclaimed Mr. Gauge. 

“Then how do you know these are the only pathways to the soul ?” 
asked the Junior, with a smile. 

“ Because—because nobody has ever found any other,” said the 
Senior, stoutly. 

“Oh, yes, they have: here are my impressions, you know.” 

“Well, what are they? Why don’t you define and test and use 
them as you do your intellect ?” 

“T hardly know how to answer your questions,” said Mr. Swallow, 
gravely. “Tam not sure they are under my control. Perhaps some 
of my early iences gave me a shock. I will tell you one that 
gives me a chill even yet when I remember it. I could not have been 
more than ten or a dozen years old. A family of cousins lived about 
twenty miles away. I had been very familiar with them, having lived 
within a stone’s throw of their house until a year or two before. One 
of them, my favorite, had been sick for some months, After I had 
gone to bed one night I heard her brother come into the room below, 
heard my father ask him in surprise how he came to be so far from 
home, and heard his grave reply that his sister died at ten o’clock the 
night before. Blundering and blubbering, I went down the stairs into 
the room where my parents were, and asked for the cousin whose voice 
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I had heard. With difficulty I was convinced that he was not in the 
house. The next morning, while we sat at breakfast, he did come, 
and my father’s conversation with him was word for word what I had 
narrated the night before.” 

“That was‘remarkable,” said Mr. Gauge, as if he had made up 
his mind to concede that and nothing more. 

“These impressions, if I may so call them, sometimes affect the 
sensorium through the sense of sight, sometimes through that of hear- 
ing. Of these, sight has been by far the more frequent, but those con- 
veyed by hearing often the more startling. They come at all times of 
day or night, and, I might almost say, sleeping or waking; though 
their effect, unlike that of an ordinary dream, is to produce the most 
intense wakefulness. However; or whenever, they may come, these 
impressions are sure to be as unexpected and as startling to me at the 
moment as to another in the telling of them afterwards. I recall an 
instance in which you were aware of the results, though I do not think 
you were ever informed of the cause. 

“Rushing along Broadway one day to meet an engagement, I sud- 
denly saw my wife lying pallid and blood-stained by a rocky roadside. 
Keeping straight on to the station, I took the train to the country town, 
a hundred miles away, where she was passing the summer in retirement, 
to learn that at the very moment this vision had occurred to me she 
had been thrown from a carriage and was lying just where I had seen 
her in a deathly swoon. My prescience had outrun the telegraph by 
some hours, and I was half-way to the sufferer’s bedside before the de- 
spatch summoning me there was delivered here at the office. Had I 
waited until it came I could not have gone before Monday, and I 
tremble to think what might have been the result of this delay.” 

“Yes, I remember you went off very unaccountably,” answered the 
Senior. 

“ There is another case you well remember, too,” continued Mr. Swal- 
low. “ Looking into a witness’s eyes once, I saw the scene of an unsus- 
pected crime,—its surroundings complete and perfect as in a photograph. 
I had never seen it—could never have seen it—before. I knew the man 
was a criminal, not from evidence, for he was of good repute, but by 
instinctive conviction. I had hunted for weeks to find the joint in his 
armor and save a good man from his malice and greed; but until I 
looked into his eyes and saw that scene, I had no idea what the crime 
was which had left its mark on his life. It was accounted strange 
the way the man broke down under my cross-examination, a 
cringing, and finally falling over in a dead faint. It was unusual, 
and added greatly to my reputation; very undeservedly, however, as 
the knowledge was not acquired by study or investigation, but was fur- 
nished me at the moment by the offender himself, whose fear painted 
his guilt so vividly that I could not help seeing its details. 

“These are only instances. I could cite a good many others, and 
suppose I have forgotten more than I can remember. Sometimes I 
have been amused, sometimes terrified, at)the outcome. I have always 
stoutly resisted any suggestion of preternatural influence, however, and 
have adopted, as my own solution of these phenomena, the hypothesis 
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that such impressions are transmitted by other minds in some way and 

manner to me unknown, but which I believe to be perfectly natural. I 

may as well say that I seem only able to receive such impressions, with- 

a 80 far as I know, any unusual power of transmitting or creating 
em. 

“Tt is certainly very singular,” said Mr. Gauge, as he nervously 
cracked the knuckle-joints first of one hand and then of the other,—a 
habit he had when perplexed. 

“Perhaps the most singular thing about it is,” resumed Mr. 
Swallow, “ that a considerable number of these impressions have been 
caused by, or rather have been connected with, the affairs of Mr. Andrew 
M. Hazzard. You know he claims to be a spiritist, and attributes his 
good luck to the power he possesses to distinguish between kindly and 
malign essences. I question if he believes any of this nonsense, but 
I cannot doubt that he has a peculiar faculty of impressing others 
with his ideas, and that this power has contributed largely to his 
success.” 

“T do hope, Mr. Swallow,” said the senior partner, with pathetic 
earnestness, “that you have not imbibed any of these modern notions 
about the power of. one person’s will over another’s consciousness. I 
don’t care whether it is called spiritism, magnetism, hypnotism, or given 
the good old legal name, diabolism. I don’t believe in it under any 
of them.” 

“What I refer to,” answered Mr. Swallow, quietly, “is not so 
much an influence of the will as an enlargement of the field of appre- 
hension—a means of conveying knowledge, information, desire, to 
another, without the use of ordinary material media. Of course I 
speak mainly of the phenomena of reception. I do not remember an 
instance in which I have been influenced through the will. I have 
never had the mere undefined impression that I must do this or that 
clinging to me and compelling the performance of a specific behest, 
though I have often found myself informed, in some unexplainable way, 
of facts which I could not have learned by the ordinary processes of 
intellection. My first connection with Mr. Hazzard was a striking in- 
stance of this. I have only told two persons about the matter, and 
would not speak of it now except to convince you that I have good 
reasons for the course I have adopted.” 

“You seem to, certainly,” interrupted Mr. Gauge. “The more I 
think about the situation the more favorably I am inclined to the 
course you have adopted; but I do not believe that any one whose 
bodily presence is in France could influence the mind of another here 
in New York.” 

“He may not be in France,” said Mr. Swallow, “I would not sa 
that ; but he is somewhere in a region with which I am Macc a 
in a great house, in a bed with a curious heavy canopy. He wants to 
do some particular thing without delay. There is a woman with him 
who is at her wits’ end to know what to do.” 

“And you think you learned these facts—if they should prove to 
be facts—through certain mental impressions produced by the action of 
a mind three thousand miles away?” queried Mr. Gauge. 

Voi. XLITI.—56 
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“ Well, yes, I think so. If I were not a lawyer I should probably 
say I know I did. Suppose you hear how I got my first retainer from 
him, and then judge whether I have not reason to entertain this belief.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Gauge, grimly. 

“T wrote the facts down,” continued Mr. Swallow, taking a thin, 
worn volume from his desk, “at the time they occurred, and you will 
find them crudely stated in this old case-book. ‘ You know with what 
scrupulous care a young. lawyer notes the facts concerning his first 
case. Well, here it is. The first letter from Hazzard was received 
about two years before our partnership began. I was only a young 
country lawyer then, with no more ig ys of coming to the city than 
you had of offering me a partnership. I got it from the village post- 
office in the morning, and kept thinking of it all day in the intervals 
of my work. The proposition it contained was altogether new in my 
experience. The debtor—for it was a claim for money due—lived 
more than a hundred miles away, in one of the most inconvenient cor- 
ners of the State; the creditor, in this city. Looking at the matter 
since, the wonder has been that I ever thought of undertaking the 
collection at all. I knew nothing about the debtor, his business or 
ability, except the fact that I had a few years before made the acquaint- 
ance of a young man of that name who had a brother living in the 
town where the debtor resided, and I remembered that the initials of 
their Christian names were the same. The debt was witnessed by a 
promissory note, long past due, which my client—my would-be client, 
that is—had endorsed to me. He had sent, also, a duly-executed 
power of attorney authorizing me to take such steps for the collection 
or adjustment of the claim as I might see fit. I could have compro- 
mised the whole matter, you see, for five cents, and the holder of the 
note would have had no recourse whatever. Perhaps this unusual 
display of confidence in a stranger, together with the closing words of 
the creditor’s letter, flattered my vanity and inclined me to undertake 
the task. ‘I am fully satisfied,’ he wrote, ‘that you will succeed if 
you will undertake the collection.’ Before I reached home that even- 
ing, I had made up my mind to go to Deplaines, where Mr. Finger, 
the debtor, lived. 

“TI was not married at that time, but had a sister who was m 
senior partner. I have always been a ‘Junior,’ you see,” he added, 
with a smile at Mr. Gauge. “ Hardly had I dissolved partnership 
with her, when you invited me to come in with you. My sister was 
a very faithful partner. She always asked me about the day’s business, 
—not that I was at all averse to telling her, but she thought it would 
help me if she showed an interest in my work. Poor girl, she had a 
right to take an interest in it! She had invested all the little share 
she had inherited from our father’s estate in my education, and had 
pinched and contrived for many a year, putting aside the thoughts of 
love and pleasure that come into a young girl’s heart, in order that I 
might be fitted for my profession. When I told her of the letter, it 
was easy to see that she did not at all fancy the idea of my undertaking 
the collection. : 

*¢ Are there no lawyers in Deplaines?’ she asked, sharply. 
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“¢ Lots of them,’ I answered. 

“¢ Good ones, too?’ 

“¢ Qh, of course.’ 

“<¢ And there are three or four cities nearer than this village?’ 

“¢ Certainly.’ 

“‘ Doesn’t it strike you as odd that this man should have passed by 
all the eminent lawyers in them to ee you?’ 

“<Tt is very flattering,’ I answered. 

“<< Flattering! My dear brother,’ she answered, ‘I am afraid you 
are growing vain !’ 

“¢Then you have made me so. You are always insisting that I 
would overtop them all if I had a chance.’ 

“¢ But I know you.’ 

“¢Which only shows the wisdom of my prospective client. 
What was it was said to Thomas, “ Blessed be they who believe but 
have not seen” ?’ : 

“* Perhaps if you were not my brother my own faith would be a 
little weak,’ she answered, laughingly. ‘ But this man does not know 
you, has evidently hardly heard of you, yet he skips over a hundred 
lawyers, just as good, perhaps, to put his business in your hands. Isn’t 
it singular ?’ 

“¢Tt is not usual,’ I answered, only half pleased at her words. 

‘“¢¢ Would you take such a course?” 

“¢Tt is not likely that I would.’ 

“<T’ll tell you what I think,’ said the dear woman, with unusual 
positiveness. ‘There is something wrong about the claim, or perhaps 
about the man.’ 

“¢ And you think I had better not take hold of it?” 

“* Most certainly, my dear. You know how doggedly you hold on 
to such a thing when once you are engaged in it. You seem to be 
literally incapable of letting go. You give time and money and trouble 
without stint to what you have undertaken. In this case you would 
lose your time and squander the money already earned, without any 
reasonable hope of recovering it. Probably this man knows it, and 
would like to employ you as a very last chance of getting his money. 
You can’t afford such experiments. Be sure if this had been collectible, 
an attorney nearer to Deplaines would have been retained.’ 

“T could not deny the justice of her conclusion, and yet felt an 
unusual disinclination to act upon it. During the night I had a re- 
markable dream. You must remember that I had never been in De- 
plaines, and, so far as I know, had never heard anything about it what- 

ever ; I had never seen Mr. Finger, nor had I any idea of his personal 
appearance or occupation. I dreamed that I had undertaken the collec- 
tion of the note in my possession, had travelled all day and reached 
Deplaines about sundown. The station was at the foot of a low hill, 
through which the railroad passed by a deep cut. There was no village 
in sight. To a jesting remark of mine the hack-driver replied that I 
would find it quite a town when we got to it. I knew it to be a county- 
seat. Entering the hack, we drove around the base of the hill, climbed 
to the top, and drove over the railroad-cut into the town. Stopping 
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before a house with large pillars in front and a flight of stone steps, I 
said,— 

«¢ This looks like the court-house.’ 

“<So it was, or part of it, rather,’ answered the driver, ‘ but when 
the county concluded to build a new one they sold this, and the man 
who bought it added a wing at each side and made a hotel of it.’ 

“ Entering, I advanced to the desk, by which stood a small man 
with light blue eyes and exceedingly blonde hair. Having signed the 
register, I asked fora room. The red-haired clerk whirled the book 
on its pivoted rest, and, glancing at my name, extended his hand, 
and: said,— 

“<This is Mr. Swallow, isn’t it? You remember my brother Joe? 
—Joe Finger? Ah, I thought so. He is a great admirer of yours. 
You have come about that matter of Hazzard’s, I suppose? Well, 
you are just in time. Joe says you always are. Step right in to 
supper: I will send your things to your room, and afterwards we will 
fix it all up, so that. you can go back on the morning train.’ 

“He opened the door of the dining-room as he spoke, and Jed me 
to the head of the table, at which sat a woman who was my very ideal 
of loveliness,—a study in red, white, and blue. I have always been 
patriotic in my ideals of femininity, you know. 

“¢This is my sister Harriet,’ said the landlord. I was given a 
place at her right hand. In those days the hostess of a country hotel 
always sat at her own board, and was the social equal of the most dis- 
tinguished guest. So I felt myself greatly honored, and was soon 
delighted with my companion. From that point my dream was a 
strange medley of red hair, blue eyes, and bank-bills.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” interrupted Mr. Gauge, “ that—— ?” 

“ Hold on,” said the Junior: “don’t get ahead of the story. When 
I announced my intention of going to Deplaines the next morning, I 
told sister my dream, leaving out all mention of the landlord’s sister, ' 
however. Of course she was severe enough on my folly, saying that 
the reason I gave for my decision was even worse than the decision itself. 

“ Well, I went, that very day, and you may judge of my surprise 
when step by step every incident of that dream was repeated. The 
little station, the road around the hill, the bridge across the cut, the 
hotel with the great pilasters in front, the scrubby red-haired proprietor, 
the promise to arrange the debt, and the fascinating sister,—all were 
there exactly as I had seen them. Even the proprietor’s greeting was 
in the very words of my dream. I was dumb with amazement. 
What I said or did during that meal I never knew. After supper the 
landlord took me into his office, counted out three thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars in cash, and transferred to me bonds secured by mortgage 
for the balance. He was just selling off his property, intending to go 
West, where his brother had lived for some years. He had not been 
able to pay before, and possibly might not have remained able to do so 
much longer. Both the brothers had bad luck out West, and I doubt 
if Sam ever had as much money at one time again in his life. 

“ After the business was concluded, I asked about his sister, and 
found she was unmarried, heart free as far as he knew, and very un- 
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willing to go West. I asked to see her, and we went into the parlor, 
where she sat alone before a blazing wood-fire, doing some sort of 
fancy knitting, with a book lying open on her lap. She went on with 
her knitting, rocking back and forth, while we chatted pleasantly for a 
few moments. Then my agitation overpowered me, and, begging them 
to excuse my abruptness, I walked up and down the room and told 
them of my dream. I could see her face flush and pale as I went on, 
and when [ had concluded she sat looking at me like one entranced 
with a terror which was not altogether repellent. Hardly knowing 
what I did, I proposed then and there for her hand. I was about to 
speak of my prospects, in justification of my presumption, when she 
said, as if thinking aloud, ‘You do not seem like a stranger, Mr. 
Swallow.’ Then, as if frightened at what she said, her face grew 
crimson, she cast down her eyes, and tried to resume her knitting. I 
saw that her hands trembled, and wondered why they should. As for 
myself, I hardly knew whether I was waking or sleeping. 

“¢She means that-we have heard Joe talk about you so much that 
we seemed to know you before you came,’ said her brother, to relieve 
her agitation. 

“¢ Of course that is what I meant,’ she said, as she bowed her head 
over her work, and I saw a flush creep over the snowy cheek and 
tinge the ear that just showed beneath the tide of auburn strands above 
it. Then it flashed upon me that this was not what she meant, and I 
or bold, and going around in front of her I took her hand, and’ 
said,— 

“‘¢ Harriet, will you let me have this?” 

“‘<?Pears to me this is rather sudden,’ said Sam, jocularly. ‘ Do let 
her have until morning to decide, anyhow.’ _ 

“T thought the remark very inappropriate, but responded, as 
gallantly as I could,— 

“< Certainly, if that is her wish.’ 

“<Tf you please, sir,’ she answered, not raising her eyes. Never- 
theless, she gave me her answer then and there, for as I escorted her to 
the door, still holding her hand, she raised her eyes, and gave my hand 
a distinct pressure that nearly made my heart leap out of my bosom. 

“¢ Well, I declare!’ said Sam, as I returned and sat down upon 
the chair his sister had just vacated, anxious to caress anything she fad 
touched. ‘Joe always said you were a master hand at having your 
own way ; but this does beat everything. You’ve just bewitched that 
girl, and I shall have to go off West alone. Anybody can see that. 
I don’t blame you,—I’ve been in love with her myself ever since she 
was a baby,—but it’ll come hard for me to make up her part of the 
property. You see,’ he said, regretfully, ‘I am just selling off here to 
try and raise money enough to buy a tract of land out where land’s 
cheap. Now ’t I’ve had to pay that note of Hazzard’s, if I have to 
fix out Hattie too, I shan’t have anything left, to speak of.’ 

“¢¢ My dear fellow,’ I said, reaching him my hand, ‘if it should be 
as you intimate, don’t give yourself any uneasiness. She won’t want 
anything: I’d rather she didn’t have anything, so that she may owe 
all she has to me.’ 
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“When I went into the parlor the next morning, I did not need 
to hear the answer. I dhevthy sail her in my arms, kissed her lips, 
and had just begun to speak about our plans for the future, when’ the 
omnibus-driver called, ‘ All aboard,’ and I had only time to snatch 
another kiss or two and hurry away. My sister did not look especially 
pleased at what I told her on my return; but when I had reported 
the collection to Hazzard, saying nothing about compensation for my 
services, and he had replied, good-naturedly, ‘ Remit me three thousand 
dollars by New York draft, hold the notes for collection, keep the re- 
mainder for your services, and consider yourself retained as my general 
counsel,’ she ceased to refer with disapproval to what I had done. 
When, a fortnight afterwards, I brought home my bride,—for I could 
not delay the Western journey,—she welcomed her with true sisterly 
devotion, and the domestic partnership was never disturbed until she 
was taken from us.” 

The Junior’s eyes were cast down, as if overwhelmed with sad yet 
pleasant memories, 

“ That was certainly very singular,” said Mr. Gauge, after a moment’s 
silence ; “but, of course, one can easily see that your dream was the 
result of your own unconscious intellection, and not due to the influence 
of another mind.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Swallow, looking up quickly: “how do you 
make that out?” 

“Why, it was natural enough that you should dream of the brother 
and sister, and give them their proper personalities, because of the 
family resemblance to their brother.” 

“So?” said Mr. Swallow, with a smile playing over his face. “Well, 
let me tell you about that: Joe Finger was a big, dark-bearded fellow, 
whom no one would ever imagine to be akin to peach cheeks or red 
hair.’ 

“ But you had heard him speak of his brother and sister?” persisted 
the Senior. 

“ T suppose so,” assented Mr. Swallow, “ but I never imagined them 
at all what they were. So strong was this belief that, when my sister 
insisted the next morning that dreams went by contraries, I said that 
must be so, for Joe Finger could not have a brother who was red- 
haired and undersized.” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Gauge, evidently not altogether pleased with this 
failure of his hypothesis ; “but you had heard, of course, that he was 
a hotel-keeper ?” 

“ On the contrary, I had not seen or heard from Joe after his brother 
became a publican.” 

“You were at least prepared to like your friend’s relations——” 

“Nothing of the kind. He seldom spoke of them, and, when he 
did, not in a way to awaken one’s interest in them, and still less to stir 
any liking for them.” 

m i you had never heard anything about the general charac- 
teristics of the town?” 

“Not a word.” 

“ And Hazzard—did he know anything of them ?” 
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“ Every detail: it was there that his invention was worked 
out. He knew exactly what I would be likely to see on my arrival.” 

“He didn’t know that his debtor. would be willing to come down 

like Crockett’s coon without waiting to be shot, I suppose?” said Mr. 
Gauge, as if he had stated a clincher. 
_ “If you won’t think it absurd, I will tell you what I afterwards 
learned that he did know,” said Mr. Swallow. Without waiting for 
any express assent, he went on: “It seems he did know that Sam was 
selling off his property, and surmised that he was going West. He 
knew, too, that there were other creditors,—enough to swallow up about 
all that he could raise, more than enough if any of them were so indis- 
creet as to try and get ahead of the others. He knew that the debtor 
had derived from his brother Joe a most exaggerated idea of my shrewd- 
ness, pertinacity, and skill.” 

“An exaggerated idea, Mr. Swallow?” said the Senior, with a 
laugh : “ that is putting it too strong. Say, a just idea.” 

“‘Qne’s partners and kindred have always a right to flatter,” said 
Mr. Swallow, with a apr gesture of acknowledgment. “ Exagger- 
ated or just, it was all the same in its effect on the mind of my future 
brother-in-law.” 

“ And it was entirely on account of the prestige you had with the 
brother that you were selected instead of any of the local bar ?” 

“Not at all. You remember I told you there were other debts. 
Everybody knew this, but nobody except Hazzard suspected that Sam 
Finger was going to run away,—for that was what he intended, and 
what he did do as soon as I married his sister. Indeed, he started with 
us on our wedding-journey homeward and forgot to return.” 

“T still do not see why this was any reason for employing you 
instead of one of the local bar,” persisted Mr. Gauge. 

“T suppose Hazzard thought if he employed a local attorney it 
would get out; all the other creditors would jump in, Sam would run 
off, and he would lose his debt.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Gauge, “there is something in that.” 

“ At least you will admit that I made no mistake in acting on that 
impression ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“You see, I got a bigger fee than I had ever received before, the best 
client I ever had, whose business brought me the best partner in New 
York, and a wife besides.” 

“Who is worth all the rest,” said the Senior, gallantly. 

“With this experience, now, do you wonder that I feel bound to act 
on an impression so vivid as that which startled me at my work this 
morning ?” asked Mr. Swallow. 

“T can’t say I do,” answered Mr. Gauge, seriously. 

“‘ May I ask what it was?” I inquired. 

“It is necessary that you should know, as it is the cause of your 
being sent without definite instruction. I was sitting here hard at 
work upon this brief, when all at once I saw Hazzard as I have de- 
scribed him, evidently suffering and in trouble, and heard him say, as 
plainly as if one of you were speaking, ‘Send Fountain immediately ? 
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It was repeated two or three times, and startled me so that I called Mr. 
Gauge, and he had been trying to convince me that I was dreaming, 
when you came in. That is why I was so fretted.” 

“ Have you any acquaintance with Mr. Hazzard ?” asked the Senior, 
glancing keenly at me. 

“T have seen him once or twice, but never spoke with him,” I 
answered. 

“Tt is very strange,” he murmured. 

“ You see,” said Mr. Swallow, “ it could not have been any associ- 
ation of the twoin my mind. I never thought of them in connection 
with each other.” 

“‘T suppose not,” said Mr. Gauge, absently. 

“ What am I expected to do?” I asked, after a moment’s silence: 

“‘ Find Mr. Hazzard and place yourself at his service,—that is all. 
Mr. Burrill will go with you. I hardly know why, but I think he 
had better, and Mr. Gauge agrees with me. . I am Mr. Hazzard’s ex- 
ecutor and residuary legatee, you know.” 

I shook my head. , 

“Well, Iam. I will have a copy of the will prepared for you an 
Mr. Burrill. It may be convenient. I don’t know what he wants of 
you, but, whatever it may he; do i#/ Don’t mind expense nor ask for | 
reasons ; no matter how absurd or trivial it may seem to you, do it 
instantly. Follow his instructions to the very letter and with the 
utmost despatch. No man who did that ever had cause to regret 
serving Andrew M. Hazzard.” 

“You know I can do that,” I said, with some pride. 

“Yes,” he responded, with a laugh. “You have had a good 
training. Talk about soldierly obedience! Nobody learns to obey 
orders and ask no questions so thoroughly as a man who works his 
way up in a law-office. By the way,” he added, “ you will soon learn 
that the old firm is to be dissolved and a new one established. We 
had intended to wait until the new year and celebrate our ‘silver wed- 
ding’ in style,”—he glanced archly at his partner as he spoke,—“ but 
you and Burrill may not be back in time: so we have decided to rush 
it and have a little spread to-night. Of course we couldn’t have it 
without him,—that would spoil the pleasure of the thing,—and you 
must hasten your preparations so as to be with us. Eight o’clock, 
sharp,—up-town Delmonico’s. Have an eye to Mr. Burrill’s matters, 
too. Ask him to step here a moment: we have some business to talk 
= with him: When you get back there will be a new sign on the 

oor.” 

“T shall be sorry to miss the old name,” I said, rising to depart. 

“Tut, tut !” he said, tapping me lightly on the shoulder as he fol- 
lowed me to the door. “It is the new king of whom one should speak 
well. But don’t forget what I told you about Hazzard. Do whatever 
he requires, and ask no questions.” 

“The woman who is with him?” I asked, hesitantly. 

“T don’t know anything about her,” he answered, carelessly. “She 
is his wife, though, and, I take it, a very remarkable woman, from the 
influence she exerts over him. I thought he might be seriously enam- 
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oured of your Mrs. Murray, who went off with him; but she seems to ~ 
have disappeared. This woman is his wife.” 

“His wife?” 

“Yes, I think so,” he answered, seriously, 

“ How many others has he?” I asked, bitterly. Strange as it ma 
seem, I was angry that he had deserted my client, the woman I loved. 

“What ?—wives?” asked the Junior, with a laugh. “Don’t ask: 
it will be time enough to decide that when he is dead. All we know 
now is that he has summoned you and that you will do his bidding— 
faithfully. Remember that.” 

I went out, and the door closed behind me. I had received my last 
instructions from Gauge & Swallow. 

Albion W. Tourgee. 
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FLUTER on the hills! 
O notes forever flown ! 
Give heed! By running rills, 
Stay once thy fleeter tone. 
Delay ! we pipe alone, 
Nor kiss thy mantle’s brede: 
O Fluter, mark our moan, 
Who blow the dittied reed ! 


Thy pipe the forest fills 
ith blossom, sudden-blown ; 

Thy step on rocky sills 

In printed moss is shown : 
But thou! where is thy wone, 

In what melodious mead ? 
Ah, few, but few, have known 

Who blow the dittied reed ! 


What though we baffle ills, 
What though in pity groan, 
Thy tube forever trills 
treating antiphone! 
Our locks with leafage sown, 
We hail thee. Give us heed ! 
Once tarry with thine own 
Who blow the dittied reed ! 


ENVOI. 


O Spring, the hollow stone 
Gives echo of thy speed : 
May none betray thy throne 
ho blow the dittied reed ? 
Harrison 8. Morris, 


FIT2-GREENE HALLECK. 
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gpeteny eri forty and fifty years ago, when I had entered upon 

my apprenticeship to the seductive art of verse-making, I was 
a great reader of poetry. My mother allowed me a small monthly 
stipend out of my scanty earnings, and this pittance I invested in 
poetical purchases at the down-town book-stalls. Among the earliest of 
these purchases—perhaps the earliest—were a copy of Falconer’s “ Ship- 
wreck,” which in spite of all my endeavors I was unable to read, and 
a copy of Beattie’s “ Minstrel,” which I read with difficulty. 

But the poets in whom I most delighted were those of my own 
country ; and, fortunately, of these there was no lack. The original 
editions which I purchased so cheaply then would be dear now, the 
purchasing of only these editions having become a folly among our 
would-be bibliographers. I remember to have picked up in this way, 
in my green and salad days, the metrical effusions of Lucretia and 
Maria Davidson, the crude and unmusical verses of Grenville Mellen, 
the aspiring ambitions of Rufus Dawes, the “ Yamoyden” of Sands 
and his friend Eastburn, the poetical platitudes of Miss Gould and 
Mrs. Sigourney, and—not to swell too largely the catalogue of mere 
names—an early edition of Fitz-Greene Halleck. His name was nota . 
new one to me even at that early period, for I can recall reading a 
manuscript copy of one of his epistles when I was an errand-boy in a 
lawyer’s office; and I must have listened to his Marco Bozzaris at our 
public-school recitations. I was also familiar, through these recitations, 
with the address of his friend Drake to the American Flag. My 
recollection is that I once had a public wrestling with this formidable 
poem, and was so worsted by it that I retired from the stage in con- 
fusion. In what consideration these poets were then held, I had no 
means of knowing, but that they had a certain vogue was evident from 
the little volume of selections which Mr. Bryant made from their 
writings in 1839, and from the larger and more pretentious volume col- 
lected by Mr. Griswold some six or seven years later. They figured 
in the pages of The Southern Literary Messenger, Graham’s Magazine, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, and other of our periodicals, and were indiscrim- 
inately lauded by newspaper critics on the monthly appearance of these 
publications. By and by they were dropped and forgotten. One of 
these minstrels, whose last lay was sung some thirty years ago, moaned 
over the oblivion which had overtaken him, but was occasionally 
cheered during his winter visits to the city by some of his younger 
contemporaries who have since shared the same fate, and who made a 
point of enlivening him at The Century by casual allusions to his 
once-known poems,—his coral groves, his gray forest-eagles, or what 
not,—and by a generous supply of—let us say Apollinaris. 

If observation of nature and the patience which enabled him to 
catalogue the peculiarities of out-door life could have made him a poet, 
he would have been one. As it was, he was an accurate i 
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with an indifferent talent at interminable verse. His name, however,: 
is still supposed to confer distinction upon one of his relatives : 


The times have been 
That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools. 


To refer to the choir of singers that I have in mind ‘is considered a 
piece of old-fogyism by the present race of critics, who can see nothing 
to admire in the meditative verse of Bryant or the picturesque balladry 
of Whittier, but everything to admire in roseate rondels, maundering 
madrigals, slipshod sonnets, and other antiquated artificialities. I do 
not share the prejudices of these young gentlemen, for I am old- 
fashioned enough not to be ashamed of my old taste. I still read 
Halleck, or portions of Halleck, with pleasure, and, while I am keenly 
alive to his faults, which are mainly technical, I wish that the vein of 
sterling sense which runs through his best work was one of our present 
excellences. He had something to say, and he said it. That he wasa 
poet in any large sense is not true, neither is it true that he was a poet 
in any recondite sense. He should be read, as I read him, witha 

to the time at which he wrote, and the then condition of Amer- 
ican song. 

The history of our literature as outlined and illustrated by Mr 
Stedman and Miss Hutchinson is to fill ten or more hs al 
As touched upon by Mr. Richardson it fills two volumes. th begin 
with its rathe outcropping early in the seventeenth century, and the 
handling of both throughout this and the subsequent century is little 
except enumerative. They quote, often at considerable length, from 
books, simply because books were published during the periods which 
they are reviewing. But books are not necessarily literature. The 
majority of books, indeed, are not literature at all. The editors we 
have named present us with extracts from the narratives of early Eng- 
lish travellers, from the discourses of the Puritanic preachers by whom 
they were followed, from governmental reports a records, from the 
awe utterances of pseudo-orators and statesmen, Colonial and 

volutionary, and from such lay offerings on the shrine of song as 
Mrs. Anne Bradstreet’s “ Tenth Muse” and the Rev. Michael Wiggles- 
worth’s “ Day of Doom.” 

But these things are not literature, or no more literature than our 
Patent-Office Reports or our City Directories. We had no poetry that 
was worthy of the name until Freneau began to write, and no fiction 
until Charles Brockden Brown tried to earn his living by following in 
the dark footsteps of his master, William Godwin. “We have not for- 
gotten, of course, that there are strong eae elements in the “ Poor 
Richard” of Franklin, in the fiery speeches of Patrick Henry, and in 
the state a of Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton. Contem- 
poraries of Freneau were Dwight, Trumbull, and Barlow, whose epics 
their countrymen professed to read, a feat which none of their descend- 
ants has been hardy enough to undertake. The American Muse was 
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backward in coming forward, in spite of the formal prayers addressed 
to her by her votaries, to whom she still refused to discover herself 
until the young son of a country doctor penetrated one day into her | 
secluded retreat among the shadows of the old woods at Cummington. 
American poetry began with “ Thanatopsis.” 

The eighteenth-century poets of England figured on the book-shelves 
of leisurely readers, and on the well-thumbed pages of school-books. 
Young minds were regaled with such metrical delicacies as Pope’s 
“ Messiah” (“Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song !’’), Thomson’s 
Hymn to the Seasons, Cato’s Soliloquy, or Cowper’s “ Lines supposed 
to have been written by Alexander Selkirk in Solitude.” The more 
advanced among the number were committed to the tender mercies of 
“ Paradise Lost,” and confounded with the soul-questionings of “ Ham- 
let.” Pabulum like this must have been the intellectual diet of Hal- 
leck in his school-days at Guilford. There was nothing stimulative in 
it, nor can I find anything stimulative in his ancestry, though I have 
looked for it in the opening chapter of the bulky volume which 
General James Grant Wilson has devoted to his memory. There are 
no flies in his biographic amber, nor any hint of any, unless it be in 
the antiquated buzzings of John Eliot, who was one of the trinity of 
versifiers who mangled the sweet singer of Israel into metre, in the 
Bay Psalm-Book, and from whom he was descended on his mother’s 
side. : 

The heredity of genius affords an engaging field for speculation, 
which is largely cultivated by modern biographers, who will not be 
persuaded that anything they may find or fancy therein can be con- 
sidered too curiously. They run the pursuit into the ground by 
resurrecting a race of nobodies and endowing them with qualities 
which they could not have possessed. John Shakespeare and Mary 
Arden do not account for William Shakespeare. Nor does the head- 
servant who married Miss Jennings, the daughter of a livery-stable- 
keeper in Moorfields, account for John Keats. The genealogy of talent 
is traceable in divines, in musicians, in painters, in soldiers, and other 
bustling celebrities who have enlivened or disturbed mankind: the 
genealogy of genius is unknown. It has no progenitors, and it leaves 
no descendants. The influence of John Eliot must be discarded, 
therefore, and his venerable shadow dismissed to the library of the 
only man in America who can read his Indian Bible. Characteristic 
traits of some of the earlier Hallecks seem to appear, however, among 
the whimsicalities of their descendant Fitz-Greene. One of these, a 
sturdy royalist, refused to acknowledge the existence of the Protectorate, 
and disinherited his son for joining the Society of Friends. Another 
and later Halleck, who belonged to that Society, barred his children 
in his will from becoming churchmen. Halleck was not proud of his 
Quaker forbears, and shared in the general disesteem which was felt 
towards that community by those who had mercantile dealings with them. 
He once remarked to his friend William Cullen Bryant,— 

“They are the most dangerous of dishonest men. They will never 
cheat you, not they ; but, by the help of plain, friendly, and apparently 
sincere manners, they will manage so that you will cheat yourself.” 
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The royalist proclivity of the Hallecks was manifested in the person 
of his father, who during the Revolution enjoyed the doubtful dis- 
tinction of being the personal friend of General Tarleton, whom he 
accompanied on his various campaigns, and whose mess-table he is re- 
ported to have greatly enlivened by his songs and sallies of wit. Like 
many another young gentleman of the period, to whom the excessive 
patriotism of his neighbors and opponents was obnoxious, he was willing 
that the king should have his own again. 

“‘ My father,” said the poet to a friend, “was a British commissary. 
But I am inclined to believe that this high-sounding title was a fiction. 
British and other commissaries usually accumulate fortunes; but, as 
my father made nothing by the war, I think he must have been a 
sutler. And my opinion is that as a sutler transacts his business upon 
his own capital, and a commissary draws his funds from the military 
chest, the chances of being an honest man are greatly in favor of the 
sutler. 

But, sutler or commissary, Israel Halleck was a gentleman; and 
the interchange of civilities between himself and his gifted son is 
referred to and enjoyed by General Wilson. Ancient manners, which 
have always been the sure defence of wholesome laws, were still extant 
among us. The boyhood of Halleck exhibited no traits of precocity 
which a biographer, however admiring, can magnify into intuitions 
of future greatness ; nor can any merit be detected in his juvenile verse, 
of which we have several profuse examples. One sees in it the English 

ts who were mostly read at the time, among whom Moore was evi- 
dently one of his favorites. He imitated his mellifluous, long-drawn 
numbers to satiety, These disjecta membra of his should never have 
been recovered from oblivion. His youthful letters are only interesting 
from their mention of the books which he had read, or was reading, 
and which embraced the poems of Miss Mitford and Leigh Hunt. 
That he was neither a critic nor a poet was evident in a letter which 
he wrote to his sister in his twenty-eighth year, and in which he 
—_ to demolish the journalistic enemy of “the first gentleman in 

urope. 

“ Hunt’s ‘ Rimini,’” he remarks, “ contains some charming poetry, 
and much original power of description. The story is a silly one, similar 
to Lord Byron’s ‘ Parisina.’ ” 

The young gentleman who could characterize the most pathetic 
episode in the “Inferno,” and the one which is most awful among 
the tragic histories of love the world over, as “a silly story,” must 
have been deficient in sensibility. Not to have felt its pity and its 
terror, even through the slipshod mannerism of Hunt, was to distinguish 
Halleck for a singular obtusity of perception. 

That the Hallecks were not well-to-do, in spite of the landed 
possessions that still remained in the family, or, being fairly well-to-do, 
were not averse from the thrift of the period, is demonstrated by the 
clerkly employment of Fitz-Greene at the village store. Our ancestors 
were not above economy, nor were their children unwilling to earn 
money, for their time, it must be remembered, belonged to their parents 
until they came of age. That the duties of the mercantile life upon 
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which he entered in his fifteenth year with his kinsman Andrew Eliot 
were to his tastes, is apparent, we think, from the fact that he trans- 
ferred them six years later to New York, where he entered the 
counting-house of Jacob Barker, a well-known banker of the time, in 
whose service, and later in the service of John Jacob Astor, merchant 
and millionaire, he remained for about forty years. His years of 
routine and drudgery at the desks of these gentlemen in South Street 
and Prince Street, which must have rivalled in length those which were 
spent by Lamb in the India House, were productive of but little litera- 
ture. If he ever had such reveries as the gentle Elia enjoyed over 
musty old books, they died and made no sign. 

Shortly after his coming to New York he made the acquaintance of 
a young gentleman who was qualifying himself for the medical a 
fession, and for whom he at once entertained a feeling of friendship. 
This was Joseph Rodman Drake. He was about five years younger 
than the banker’s clerk, and, like him, was a reader of contemporary 
English verse. They took an outing together one September afternoon 
down the waters of New York Bay, during which a shower occurred, 
which somehow led—through its brightening afterwards—to a conver- 
sation on the delights of another world, and which caused Halleck to 
remark that it would be heaven to lounge upon the rainbow and read 
Tom Campbell. This lofty wish was of a higher order than that of a 
greater poet than Campbell, Thomas Gray, whose ideal of perfect felicity 
was to lie on a sofa and read eternal new romances by Marivaux. The 
Campbell that Halleck so absurdly admired, and whom he never ceased 
to admire, must have been the Campbell of the “ Battle of the Baltic” 
and “ Ye Mariners of England,” and not the feeble poetaster who wrote 
“Gertrude of Wyoming.’ 

That Halleck, poet though he may have been, was guardedly in- 
sensible to the softer emotions, and sceptical of their unselfish influence 
over the hearts of others, is shown by a passage in one of his letters 
to his sister. It referred to the recent marriage of his friend Drake— 
which was attributed to interested motives—with the daughter of a 
wealthy ship-builder. Mr. Halleck says,— 

“He was poor, as poets of course always are, and offered himself as 
a sacrifice at the shrine of Hymen, to shun the pains and penalties of 
poverty. I officiated as groomsman, much against my will. His wife 
is good-natured, and loves him to distraction. He is perhaps the 
handsomest man in New York,—a face like an angel, a form like an 
Apollo; and, as I well knew that his person was the true index of his 
mind, I felt myself during the ceremony as committing a crime in aiding 
and assisting such a sacrifice !” 

Clearly this Benedick, if he knew himself when he wrote, would 
never become a married man. Our poetic annals were destitute of 
notable names, and but sparsely sown with insignificant ones. Dwight, 
Trumbull, and Barlow had sounded the shallow sea of popular favor 
with their leaden epics and had speedily found the bottom ; and Pier- 
pont had sung his “ Airs of Palestine.” Drake had written his 
“Culprit Fay,” which was still confined within the chrysalis of 
manuscript,—a dormant condition which distinguished Bryant’s 
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“ Thanatopsis,” that illuminated the dense respectability of the North 
American Review in the following year. The contemporary poets of 
England were read with avidity, however, either in reprints or in the 
original editions: Scott, Southey, Byron, and Wordsworth had an 
audience here, and such lesser sin as Moore and Hunt. I have 
among my few books reprints of Hunt’s “ Feast of the Poets” (1814 
his “ Foliage” (1818), and doubtless other trifles of the period. We 
depended upon London for our literature as absolutely as if we had 
been inhabitants of an English provincial city. The New York of 
seventy years ago was a small provincial city, one might almost say a 
small provincial town. It covered but a scanty area — it 
was but thinly populated; but it was profoundly interested in itself 
and the doings of its denizens. The advent of a new aspirant for 
histrionic laurels at the Park Theatre, or the departure of an old 
favorite from the time-honored boards of that temple of the drama, 
was chronicled with historic gravity in the journals of the day. The 
demolition of an old coffee-house or the erection of a new hotel was 
an event to be remembered, while the incoming and outgoing of such 
civic dignitaries as mayors, aldermen, common-councilmen, and ward 
constables were declared to be of national importance. There was no 
life in the newspapers except that which was injected into them by the 
malignant spirit of party politics: they were as bitterly vindictive as 
our newspapers of to-day, but less coarsely vituperative, for Junius 
was still considered a model of political composition. 

We have to imagine such a Little Pedlington as this before we can 
begin to appreciate the effect which was produced by Drake and Halleck 
in the spring of 1819. One can understand, or persuade himself that 


he does, by a careful reading of their ee and a — study 


of foot-notes, the commotion which was caused by Butler’s “ Hudibras,” 
' Dryden’s “ Absalom and Achitophel,” Pope’s “ Dunciad,” and Byron’s 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” But one cannot understand, 
at least I cannot, from the biographers of Halleck, or from the notes 
with which they have sought to illustrate his verse, why he and his 
young friend Drake should have raised a tempest in our municipal 
teapot at the time specified. The only object they had in view, beyond 
the laudable one of employing their leisure moments, was to raise a 
laugh at some of their fellow-townsmen who had become ridiculous or 
reprehensible. By what aw they were directed in the selection 
of their victims, we are not informed, nor does it matter, the victims 
being so insignificant in themselves, and so little obnoxious to 
morals or good government. Rioting in animal spirits, like the tradi- 
tionary Celt at Donnybrook Fair, they struck right and left, and wher- 
ever they saw a head, hit it. That most of the heads were wooden 
ones, proved the toughness of their cudgels, but not the sharpness of 
their wit. 
“T set up for a wit, sir,” said the young man in Boswell. “Then 
I advise you to sit down, sir,” retorted Dr. Johnson. 
These contributions to the Evening Post, which consisted of a num- 
ber of squibs in anonymous verse, and which were dignified by the name 
of “The Croaker Papers,” from the signature which the writers 
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adopted, were highly thought of by the editor of that sheet, who, in 
acknowledging the receipt of the first three, pronounced them to be “ the 
productions of superior taste and genius, and begged the honor of a 
personal acquaintance with the author.” 

This singular endorsement of the supposed merits of the jeux-d’esprit 

excited public attention to such a degree that The Croakers are said to 
have been a “ subject of conversation in drawing-rooms, book-stores, and 
coffee-houses on Broadway, and throughout the city; they were, in 
short, a town topic,” a circumstance which recalls the literary London 
of Dryden, Pope, Swift, and Dr. Johnson, when the merits of new poems 
were pots by wits and beaux at Will’s, Button’s, or the Mitre 
Tavern, and reputations determined by men-about-town, rather than 
the unliterary New York of our grandfathers. The success of The 
Croakers, whatever it may have been, was so gratifying to the editor of 
the Evening Post that he again expressed his anxiety to be acquainted 
with the writer, this time in a style so mysterious as to excite the curi- 
osity of the authors, and they resolved to call upon him. The meeting 
of the poets and their patron is thus described by General Wilson : 
_ “Halleck and Drake, accordingly, went one evening together to 
Coleman’s residence in Hudson Street and requested an interview. They 
were ushered into the parlor; the editor soon entered ; the young poets 
expressed a desire for a few minutes’ strictly private conversation with 
him, and, the door being closed and locked, Mr. Drake said, ‘I am 
Croaker ; and this gentleman, sir, is Croaker junior.’ Coleman stared 
at the young men with indescribable and unaffected astonishment, at 
length exclaiming, ‘My God! I had no idea that we had such talents in 
America !’” ; 

The surprise of the worthy editor appears to have been shared in a 
measure by his readers: such, at any rate, was the opinion of Halleck, 
as we gather from a letter to his sister at this period : 

“Can you believe it, Maria? Joe and I have become authors! We 
have tasted all the pleasures and many of the pains of literary fame and 
notoriety, under the assumed name of The Oroakers. We have had the 
consolation of seeing and hearing ourselves praised, puffed, eulogized, 
execrated, and threatened as much, I believe I can say with truth, as 
any writers since the days of Junius, The whole town has talked of 
nothing else for the three weeks past, and every newspaper has done us 
the honor to mention us in some way, either of praise or censure, but 
all uniting in owning our talents and genius.” 

The mistaken belief that he was, or could be, a humorous writer, 
led to the production of Halleck’s first poem of any length,—“ Fanny.” 
It is possible to read “ Fanny,” as it is possible to read “The Croakers,” 
for I have done both. But it is impossible, at least I find it so, to 
feel any interest therein; for the analysis which could detect poetry 
in either would be rarer than the alchemy which was once supposed to 
extract sunbeams from cucumbers. ‘There is no story in “ Fanny,” or 
none to speak of ; and the most that one can say of it is that it is an 
imaginary sketch of the social experiences of its heroine, the daughter 
of a shopkeeper in Chatham Street, who, having amassed what was 
then considered a comfortable little fortune, proceeded to make a bril- 
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liant brief splurge in society, and concluded his career by going where 
= To depiat pans fy f ’s daugh gh 
‘o depict the mortifying experiences of a enu’s ter ought 
not to “ein been difficult, bat it was more than the medal pen of 
Halleck could accomplish ; for, flimsy in intention and feeble in exe- 
cution, “ Fanny” was dreary reading, because the author after writing 
what he probably considered a poetic passage immediately spoiled it 
by sticking his tongue in his cheek. A certain amount of antiquarian 
interest attaches to his pointless verse, and there is a pretty description 
of Weehawken, which was one of his favorite suburban resorts. hat. 
the subject-matter of such a poem as “ Fanny” could be in the hands 
of a true poet was shown at a later period by Thomas Hood in “ Miss 
Kilmansegg,” and at a still later period by Mr. Stedman in his “ Dia- 
mond Wedding.” But Halleck was more than the would-be wit that 
he still believed himself to be, and this fact was discovered by him 
when he came to lose his friend Drake, who died not long after the 
publication of “ Fanny,” and whose death he commemorated in some 
touching lines. They possess the merit of genuine feeling, for he was 
truly attached to Drake, and are fervid, though artless, in expression. 
Like all his serious verse, of which they were nearly the first or 4 
they appear to have been carelessly written, and might have been 
tered, as it seems to us, if he had spent more time upon them. They 
are faulty from the excess of feeling, and in the opening stanza 
remind us of Wordsworth’s “ Lucy,” which they oughé to have eq : 

The position which a poet holds, and ought to hold, in the estima- 
tion of his readers is not and ought not to be determined by the quantity, 
but by the quality, of his poetry. It is the habit of poetical minds of 
a certain cast to be verbose and voluminous; it, is the necessity as well 
as the inclination of poetical minds of another cast to concentrate their 
energies in concise creations. The former are represented in English 
and American verse by the Scotts, the Southeys, the Byrons, the Long- 
fellows, and the Whittiers; the latter by the Grays, the Campbells, 
and the Hallecks. The poetic impulses of Halleck were infrequent, 
and not continuous. His best work—in other words, all his good, 
serious work—is contained within the compass of four or five hundred 
lines. His genius, for he had genius, expressed itself in three poems 
of moderate length—% Alnwick Castle,” “Burns,” and “ Marco 
Bozzaris.” The first two were written about two years after the death 
of Drake, during a short pleasure-trip through England and Scotland, 
in the autumn of 1822 ; the latter about a year later, after his return 
to New York and his routine work in the banking-house of Jacob 
Barker. The twelvemonth comprised between these dates is all that 
need concern us in the poetical life of Halleck. Beginning, dubiously, 
with his contributions to the “Croaker” squibs in 1819, and ending 
prorat with his “ Young America” in 1864, it was brilliant only 
at this period. 

I bite been reading these poems lately, and more critically than I 
could have done thirty years ago, and they have increased than 
diminished my respect for their author. They were remarkable con- 
sidering the time at which they were written, and which was barren of 
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good verse of Americanorigin. They antedated the best of Bryant’s 
earlier poems,—* The Rivulet,” “ March,” ‘Summer Wind,” “ Monu- 
ment Mountain,” “ Hymn to the North Star,” and “Song of the Greek 
Amazon,” for example; which were not given to the world until after 
the composition of “ Marco Bozzaris,”—and promised a poetic career 
to which he never attained. Lyrical in a | sense, they display in 
single passages a more than lyrical strength. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find in English verse such picturesque suggestions 
of the pomp and splendor of feudal days as we find in “ Alnwick 
Castle,” in which the manner of Scott has become a style, and which 
are suffused with a rich historic light. There is dignity, not to say 
distinction, in its spirited but careless stanzas, which are needless] 
disfigured with imperfect rhymes,—a metrical negligence of which 
Halleck, like Scott and Byron, was too often guilty. Nor is this 
distinction impaired by the introduction of local and modern allusions, 
through which, as through a bustling foreground, we are borne back 
to this stately home of the Percy’s high-born race. The poetic, for 
once, does not suffer from its temporary association with the humorous, 

Less elaborate in conception and less studied in expression than 
“ Alnwick Castle,” the lines on Burns were written with a heartiness 
of admiration which was not common at the time, and with a warmth 
of feeling which was not habitual with Halleck.at any time. He was 
carried beyond himself by his sympathy with the manliest qualities of 
the genius of that poet, the sincerity of whose nature and the energy of 
whose song were eloquently described in Halleck’s lines, Lowell and 
Whittier have since eulogized the peasant-bard, but less fervently, and 
less happily, as it seems to me, than Halleck, who has added a new 
quotation to the language in 


The Delphian vales, the Palestines, 
The Meccas of the mind.” 


‘‘Marco Bozzaris” was a passionate outgrowth of that excess of 
natural emotion and sentimental devotion which was awakened by the 
Greeks in their uprising against their Turkish masters, who were 
popularly execrated throughout all Christendom. What Mr. Gladstone 
has since called “ the unspeakable Turk” was a favorite poetic bugaboo 
with the rhymesters of England and America. He maddened the 
sensitive soul of Campbell; and, while he was not personally offensive 
to Byron, he was more or less the cause that led that great poet to 
sacrifice his time and money in the service of Greece and end his days 
prematurely in the swamps of Missolonghi. ‘“ Marco Bozzaris” differed 
from the phil-Hellene poetry of the period which produced it, in that 
it was less denunciatory, and therefore more reasonable, than the clamor 
which it surmounted, and that it celebrated a single heroic action, and 
not the warlike bustle of a series of revolutionary s les. Its 
interest centred in this action, and in the personality of its hero, and 
in the train of reflection and meditation, which were as poetically 
significant of both as the train of reflection and meditation which have 
made Gray’s “Elegy” and Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” immortal, It is 
not of the poet that we think while reading it, but of his theme, which 
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exténds from the fate of the valiant captain who fell in that memorable 
night-attack on the ancient field of Platea, until it embraces the race 
of patriotic heroes throughout the world. 


When and where I first met Halleck I have forgotten ; but it must 
have been about thirty years after the annus’ mirabilis which inspired 
this noble triovof Greek, Scottish, and English lyrics. It may have 
been in the editorial room of the Home Journal, where the rosy face 
of General Morris was lighted up with smiles at the unannounced 
entrance of the author of “ Fanny,” whom he was wont to compliment 
at the approach of each successive spring by reprinting his airy lines, 
“The winds of March are humming.” Or it may have been at a 
small hotel on Broadway, whither he was brought by Dr. Griswold 
that he might pay his old-fashioned respects to Miss Alice Cary, whom 
the anthological doctor of the bards of America had introduced into the 
literary circles of New York. 

It was a very different city from the little Zoar of his early manhood, 
when Greenwich Street was filled with fashionable residences, and when 
Chambers Street was so far up town that the back of the City Hall was 
constructed of brownstone instead of the white marble which made its 
front so imposing. It was peopled also with a different race of money- 
makers than that of the Barkers and the Astors. The old order had 
changed, giving place to new; but, new or old, New York still 
possessed attractions for Halleck, to whom it was endeared by nearly 
forty years’ association, and whom it uently tempted from the 
sleepy old town in which he was born. at he was ever contented 
with his simple life at Guilford I can no more believe than that Lamb 
was content with his simple life at Enfield, whither he retired after 
leaving the India House, and where he spent his mornings in long, 
aimless wanderings about unfamiliar country roads and in much beer- 
drinking at the es of rustic inns. For, like Lamb, Halleck was a 
person of clerkly habits, and was most himself in the sweet securi 
of streets. The banishment of men like these from great cities is 
seldom voluntary, and never consolatory. That Halleck was frequently 
to be found in New York during the latter years of his life was known 
to all his old friends, and to some of his young ones, among whom I 
soon ranked myself after our first meeting. 

There was between us, as he once observed, the bond of a clerkly 
occupation, and he used occasionally to drop in upon me at my room in 
the Custom-House. I treated him with the deference which was his 
due, and he treated me with a consideration which was hardly my due, 
for I was some thirty years his junior. Something about him, I can 
scarcely say what, reminded me of Lamb, whose odd and fantastic 
tastes I sometimes fancied I detected in his whimsical talk. He was 
courtly and liberal in his literary opinions, except with regard to two 
English poets who then stood highest in popular favor, and who, for 
reasons which were incomprehensible to me, were his aversion. He 
had a conventional, last-century intellect, and found nothing to admire, 
but much to deride, in Tennyson and Browning. Campbell still pos- 
sessed the early charm for him, and I shall never forget the warmth 
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with which he defended the character of that poet from the aspersions 
which had been cast upon it by his whilom understrapper in the 
management of the New Monthly Magazine, Cyrus Redding, to which I 
somewhat injudiciously drew his attention. He was a reader of old 
books, and id of new ones, and I was sometimes enabled to tell him 
‘something about the last, with which he could not.well have become 
acquainted at Guilford. He was fluent and animated ¢m his conversa- 
tion, which was rather in the vein of monologue than dialogue, but not 
so distinct in his enunciation as I could have wished. There was still 
a brightness in the eye over which age was beginning to draw its filmy 
curtain, and which sometimes seemed to emit sparks in the heat of 
talk. There was that within him which “o’er-informed this tenement 
of clay,” though it did not wear out his pygmy body. For Halleck, 
as I recall his figure through the lapse of years, was somewhat diminu- 
tive in stature and slight of build ; and if at one time I was reminded 
of Lamb, I was reminded at another of Barry Cornwall, whose sen- 
sitive, delicately-chiselled features he appeared to possess. He was 
humorous in a certain dry way, whatever he may have been while 
writing “The Croakers,” and the coming jest was sometimes detected 
in an anticipatory twist of the corners of the mouth. I could never 
beguile him into speaking of his own verse, but he was cordial in his 
raise of the verse of some of his younger contemporaries, when what 
fe called its “sense” happened to strike him. He liked a bit of bal- 
ladry which I dashed off on the death of Thackeray, with whom and 
whose work, by the way, he had no sympathy. He liked a more 
carefully considered poem which I wrote on the tercentennial of 
Shakespeare, and he also liked a more elaborate Horatian ode of mine 
on the assassination of President Lincoln,—differing in this last 
liking of his from a well-known critic in Boston, to whom this pro- 
duction was distasteful, and who indignantly censured me for affixing 
to it, by way of a motto, the famous soliloquy of Macbeth over the 
taking off of Duncan, which was better suited, this critic declared, to 
the mouth of Lincoln’s assassin than to the poet who pretended to 
weep over his assassination. 

My last reminiscence of Mr. Halleck does not relate to the poet 
as I knew him, nor to his poetry as the world has it. It is not per- 
sonal, but posthumous, and is associated with the ceremonies which 
were held at Guilford about two years after his death. His friends 
had projected a monument, and, unlike many such projects, which are 
common enough in this country, it was completed, and Bayard Taylor 
wrote the address which was delivered on that occasion. 

We left the city together, Taylor and I, proceeding by rail to Guil- 
ford. It was a bright summer morning, and we enjoyed the journey, 
which was enlivened with anecdotes concerning the dead poet; whom 
Taylor had known long and intimately. We were received at the 
station by the committee in charge of the proceedings, and conducted 
to the house of one of Halleck’s country neighbors, a. merchant of 
New York, who had prepared for us a late breakfast—or an early 
luncheon. 

The occasion which had brought us ‘together can hardly have been 
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considered.a mournful one, in spite of its object ; at any rate, it was 
not so considered by me, for, thanks to the brightness of the day, the 
delightful chat of Taylor, and the go#@ cheer which was set before us, 
I was in excellent spirits. Everybody was pleased with everybody 
else, and the necessity for life was as clear to us as the necessity for 
happiness. I wi that Halleck himself were present, and was 
foolish enough to say so to a solemn personage who sat near me, and 
who was as unimaginative as the oysters upon which he was feeding. I 
have forgotten the precise words of his answer, but it reminded me of 
the answer of the matter-of-fact Scotchman to Charles Lamb, who 
remarked at a dinner given in London to one of the surviving sons of 
Burns after his return from India, that he wished it was the father 
instead of the son : 


“ But it cahnt be, you see, mon, for he’s dead ?” 
. 2B. HL Stoddard, 
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_ rage for Directory costumes, that prevails among women of to- 

day, is obviously not due to the same causes that led to their 
origin in the Parisian society of 1795, namely, the ignorance of the 
fair sex and their consequent poverty of thought and expression, for 
never, surely, in the world’s history have women been more highly 
educated, or talked more and better, than in this year 1889, when 
fashion, that most inconsequent of rulers, has turned back nearly a 
hundred years for novel modes in which to array her votaries. Find- 
ing herself unable to attract by the charms of high breeding and fine 
culture, like the Précieuses of a past generation, and appreciating, with 
the fine discernment of her nation, that diamonds do not confer taste, 
or millions correct syntax, the Parisienne of the new society called to 
her aid the artist, sculptor, and archeologist, subsidized ancient Greece 
and Rome for drapery, and came forth from the hands of her modiste 
es sera in gowns @ la Flore and 2 la Diane, in tunics a la Cérés 
and @ la Minerve, in skirts au lever de? Aurore, and in veils of Vestals, 
_ enhanced rather than concealed the beauty of the faces beneath 
them. . 

The requisites of a woman who desired to shine in the social life of 
the Directory were not to be well born, well read, or even well bred, 
but simply to be well dressed, or rather bien déshabillé, for the costume 
of the time was slight even to transparency. Most of the women who 
ruled in the so-called salons were the wives and daughters of men who 
had acquired their wealth by furnishing army-supplies or in stock- 
jobbing. This great army of the enrichis came forward, says M. La- 
cour, to spend in Paris the insolent fortunes they had acquired more 
or less honestly and more or less rapidly. It goes without the saying, 
that the wives of these nowveaus riches were ready to assist their hus- 
bands generously in this laudable task of dispensing their ill-gotten 
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gains. Consequently, upon the mobile world of Paris, whose ‘streets 
had so lately resounded to the heavy rumble of the tombereau and 
the mad cry of the populace athirst for blood, there dawned a ~~ 
of luxury, extravagance, and display that rivalled the court of the 
Bourbons. 

Social life, after ali, partakes largely of the characteristics of a 
spring-board, a rebound of gayety and frivolity usually following a 
period of national depression. Such was the case in some of the large 
cities of the New World after the Revolution, and again after the late 
civil war. The rebound from heaviness to excessive levity was much 
more marked in the gayest capital in Europe, when France, having be- 
headed her king, queen, and a large portion of the hated nobility, called 
herself free, when after a period of intense gloom, during which the 
’ people seemed only to draw breath between insurrections, when finally 
the revolutionists fell upon each other and Girondists destroyed Jacobins 
only to be destroyed in their turn, a season of internal tranquillity en- 
sued, during which those who had been in prison came forth into the 
light of day, and those who had been threatened with the guillotine 
could clap their hands upon their heads, congratulating themselves that 
these were still upon their shoulders. The remnant that survived re- 
joiced, and in their transports sometimes went beyond the limits of the 
“Goddess of Reason,” that many professed to’adore. The transition 
was so sudden that it seems almost incredible that Madame de Beau- 
harnais and Madame Tallien, who had been in the Conciergerie to- 
gether, and only saved from the guillotine by the sudden revulsion 
against Robespierre, should in less than a twelvemonth be discussing 
with great interest appropriate costumes for a magnificent soirée to be 
held at the Hétel Thélusson, which would, Josephine says, languish 
without the rival beauty whom she begs to wear her peach-blossom 
gown, as she herself proposes to appear in a similar one, holding it im- 
portant that they should be dressed alike, in order to reduce to despair 
certain reigning toasts, whom she designates as the “Three Lapdogs 
and the English Brace.” Madame de Beauharnais’s hair was to be 
done up with a red kerchief @ la Oréole, with three loops on the 
temples, and she adds, with charming frankness, “ What is very daring 
in me is quite natural for you who are younger,—perhaps not prettier, 
but incomparably more blooming.” Barras, chief Director, luxurious 
and pleasure-loving, gathered around him a brilliant circle at the Luxem- 
bourg, where the Spanish beauty, Madame Tallien, was one of the most 
admired habitués, appearing as the Venus of the Capitol, or in such a 
costume as the following, which was considered full dress during the 
Directory, and consisted of a Grecian tunic, of light and transparent 
material, fashioned after a drawing by Girodet, over which was thrown 
a scarf of gold-embroidered muslin, which left the bust and shoulders 
almost bare. The feet were also bare, except for the sandals that encased 
them, which were fastened on the arched instep by large brilliants. 
The arms were encircled from shoulder to wrist by gold bangles, en- 
riched with antique cameos of great value, while her head was adorned 
only by masses of the most luxuriant black hair, which gleamed with 
a rich purple hue in the light. Sometimes Madame Tallien would 
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drape about her beautiful shoulders a cashmere shawl, then rare and 
lithe used, but which she and Madame de Beauharnais possessed the 
art of wearing with inimitable grace. 

If women’s costumes were fanciful in the extreme, those of the 
other sex were no less remarkable. If the former appeared as nymphs 
and goddesses, the quondam: muscadins, now-jeunesse dorée (the title 
was made for them), instead of arraying themselves in the severely-cut 
garments of the Revolutionary period, disported themselves in coats of 
brilliant hue with black velvet collars, shoes pointed like the beak of a 
bird, huge green cravats, powdered hair, long and tucked up with a 
comb like a chignon, and enormous gold ear-rings. The costume of 
“the mirror of form” of that day, effeminate as it was, seems to have 
been incomplete without a huge club to be carried by the minci 
dandy whene’er he took his walks abroad. All of these fads an 
fashions accorded well with the sudden inability on the part of the 
youth of Paris to pronounce the letter r, a somewhat similar affliction 
to that which has befallen the British youth of a later date. Some of 
the jeunesse dorée called themselves incroyables, which they pronounced 
incoiables. The name was certainly not ill chosen, although they did 
not mean it for a joke, but simply to match the merveilleuses, which 
was the favorite title of a number of equally foolish young women, 
whose ambition was,to appear in costumes as nearly approaching Greek 
statues as the climate of France would permit. 

In this society in which the heads were so remarkably light, the 
heels partook of the same characteristic, and never perhaps in the 
world’s history has dancing risen to be.such a fine art as in the Parisian 
salon under the Directory. The lessons of Trénis, the famous dancing- 
master, were sought after as men once sought.for the fountain of 
petual youth. Trénis introduced the waltz into the salon in which the 
measure of the stately minuet had once been languidly trod by the 
noble ladies and dignified gentlemen of the old régime, many of whom 
had perished on the scaffold. As taught by Trénis, the waltz required 
not only ease and lightness, but something of the ability of the gym- 
nast. Happily, the danseuse of the day was in no way 6 by her 
costume, two pounds, jewels included, being considered heavy for an 
entire toilet. Indeed, a favorite method of settling the claims of rival 
beauties was to weigh the clothing of the fair ones, the lightest natu- 
rally rising highest in the scale and thus establishing the pre-eminence 
of the wearer. Not only did the beau monde itself dance, it delighted 
to see others dance; for this was a world in which the object of life 
was to be amused: hence, when a favorite dancer appeared, a piano was 
brought in, a circle was formed, while the audience stood upon: chairs 
and enthusiastically applauded the Terpsichorean of the hour, who, if 
it happened to be Trénis, would only condescend to waltz with a 
partner whom he considered worthy of his talents and calculated to 

ive éclat to his own performance. Madame d’Abrantes describes a 

1 at the Thélusson, at which Hortense de Beauharnais, in her girlish 
beauty, danced like a sylph with this master of the art. 

In the midst of all this high carnival of gayety, there were serious 
and thoughtful men and women in Paris, some of whom had lan- 
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guished in prison, and others among the slowly-returning émigrés, who 
clasped each other’s hands and looked eagerly in each other’s faces like 
men saved from shipwreck, recounting with sadness the trials they had 
suffered, and looking forward with apprehension to the future for them- 
selves and for France. Such persons speedily made an effort to estab- 
lish something approaching the salon of the past. They soon dis- 
covered, however, that. free thought and its expression had less chance 
to live under the rule of a dictator than under that of an absolute 
monarch. Napoleon sought those who would carry out his own ideas, 
not those who would originate them for him. Women had always 
been the rulers of the salon, and women with opinions were insuffer- 
able to him. Madame de Staél expressed hers freely in her own circle, 
the actions of the usurper were criticised, and no sooner was Napoleon 
made First Consul than this dangerously brilliant lady was informed 
that the air of Paris was not good for her health. The beautiful 
Madame Récamier, who understood the art of ruling a salon better than 
any woman in Europe, did not permit politics to be discussed in her 
circle, it is true, but, having had the misfortune to offend the conqueror 
early in his career, was also obliged to quit Paris, and, instead of 
dancing her famous shawl dance in the capital that she loved, was 
pursued from city to city by the relentless hatred of her powerful 
enemy. Josephine, who had, as Madame de Beauharnais, once held a 
salon of her own, was permitted to draw around her a circle of friends ; 
but, as most of them were chosen from among her’ husband’s favorite 

nerals and their wives, some of them far from congenial, there was 
little that could be called conversation in these gatherings at Malmaison. 
Obviously, literature and art could not be discussed with any spirit 
where most of the guests were ignorant of their first principles. Jose- 
phine and her friend Madame Tallien cared more for the draping of a 
shawl or the arrangement of a turban than for all the literature and 
art of Europe. Political discussions would doubtless have been more 
to their taste, for what woman does not enjoy a little wire-pulling in 
that line? and Josephine, with her natural tact and genuine goodness 
of heart, would have delighted in planning for her friends and in heap- 
ing favors upon them. Here, however, as elsewhere, Napoleon was 
ruler, writing over the entrance of the salon that politics were to be let 
alone by women, who were, by nature, incapable of understandin 
them. Hence, as if to live up to the character that her husband h 
drawn of her, a creature made of gauze and laces, who invented as 
many fashions as there were days in a year, Josephine devoted herself 
to arts purely feminine, and by her extravagance and love of display 
prepared herself to lead the most luxurious court in Europe. 

Brilliant and magnificent as were the salons of the Directory and 
the Consulate, adorned with the most beautiful women in France ar- 
rayed in costumes of unrivalled richness, and during the Empire 
graced by many of the old nobility, it soon became evident that the 
salon, as a distinct feature in social life and an important factor in 
politics and literature, had ceased to exist. The glories that it had 
known under the learned and beautiful Madame de Rambouillet, the 
romantic Julie, Mademoiselle de Scudéri, and other Précieuses and beau- 
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ties of the past, were forever gone, crushed by the changes in society 
that would ‘in time come to stand for Progress, and —— by the 
petty tyranny of Napoleon, who banished those who offended him, and 
who daily accentuated the fact that in the smallest details of social life, 
as well as in the broadest schemes of statesmanship, his will was law. 
It is difficult to imagine the women who had once ruled in their salons 
with absolute authority submitting to the whims of one who was as 


ready to find fault with a lady’s dress as with the soup at dinner. One 
| he rudely orders Josephine’s rag-merchants, as he was pleased to 
call 


the venders of laces and silks, from the palace, and finds fault with ~~ 


the lady-in-waiting because her costume is too extravagant, while upon 
another occasion he showers rich gifts upon his wife and takes a court 
lady to task for appearing a second time in the same dress, adding, © 
satirically, “Have you no other gown, madame, than that which you 
have on? Can you not induce your husband to purchase you another?” 
Later, art, music, and the drama took the place of literature and 
politics. Madame Lebrun, who had once painted the lovely Marie 
Antoinette and the famous beauties of her court, and nearly lost her 
own head in consequence, came back to Paris and established her ar- 
tistic salon. Mademoiselle Contat, the actress, formed a salon, where 
music ruled the hour, and others there were, in which. Isabey designed 
his portraits with a few rapid strokes of the pencil, and where, if M. 
de Boufflers sometimes put the guests to sleep over a game of proverbs, 
Casimer and Trénis were at hand to wake them up again with music 
and the dance. : 


Anne H. Wharton. 
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GOOD. many people confound poetry with rhyming,—especiall 
A with rhythmical rhyming. But rhyme is not an Soontial rm 
of poetry, any more than the Grecian cornice is a necessary part of 
temple. It may be connected with it for the best of reasons, and com- 
monly is; but it is there chiefly for ornament. Rhyme is more or 
less a modern device, emphasized or revived by the troubadours and 
minnesi of a few hundred years ago. It was not needed for the 
Iliad and the great works of antiquity ; and it is only an incident— 
where it is ordinarily absent—in the works of Shakespeare. It is verse 
that is the antithesis of prose, says Coleridge; the antithesis of 
is science. Poetry deals with the imagination, while science deals wi 
pure facts. 

To common minds, however, rhyme is the impressive, and frequently 
overwhelming, fact in a poem. An amateur critic will not tolerate 
much license with rhyme, though the great poets exhibit an abundant 
freedom in their departures from perfection in it. The amateur critic 
supposes that every rhyme in a poem must be as perfect as “love” and 
“dove,” or “ May” and “day.” Now, so far as we can remember, in 
Mr. Edmund Lear’s “ Nonsense Rhymes” every rhyme is thus. perfect 
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and the rhythm is liquid to perfection. If flawless rhythm and rhyme 
could make poetry, ‘Mr. Lear’s work—which is capital in its way— 
would be great poetry. But nobody, not even its very clever author, 
classifies it, except formally, in that category. 

In my volume on “ Emerson as a Poet” I remark as follows con- 
cerning Emerson’s mode of rhyming: 

“He pours forth at times broken, irregular verses; deals in abrupt 
transitions of thought; employs occasionally astonishing rhymes; and 
leaves to the reader some discretion and part in weaving together the 
continuity of his ideas, One may. not think that ‘down’ and ‘dimen- 
sion,’ ‘ success’ and ‘ Kumenides,’ ‘ bear’ and ‘ woodpecker,’ and the like, 
have any more right to be married in rhyme than have the elephant 
‘ and the kangaroo; but he puts them together with a strange felicity, 
and the archaism becomes a beauty rather than a blemish... . In 
other couplets—as in these, for instance— 


Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 


Is the ancestor of wars 
And the parent of remorse; 


Love shuns the sage, the child it crowns, 
Gives all to them who all renounce 


he secures such a flavor as haunts and holds you long after their spell 
has been uttered. The wish which the poet often feels to get out of 
ruts and abandon the Della-Cruscan tameness of such frequently re- 
peated rhymes as ‘day’ and ‘ May,’ ‘ fly’ and ‘sky,’ ‘ breeze’ and ‘ trees,’ 
‘hour’ and ‘ flower,’ is easily compassed by Emerson through the virility 
of his vocabulary and the strange and subtle force he can put in his 
final words and syllables,—the rhyming chords. The new English 
school of poets, sometimes called the pre-Raphaelites,—of which Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, and Morris are the chiefs,—attain a similar end by 
making use, with marked effect, of such rhymes as ‘ ning and ‘ thanks- 
giving,’ ‘her’ and ‘ harp-player,’ where the ictus must of necessity fall, 
in the rhyming word, on the penultimate syllable, instead of on the 
rhyming one.” 

If I were writing near a livrary it would be easy to show, by ex- 
amples innumerable, that the best poets not only omit in certain cases 
the best rhymes, but that they do it often in their best stanzas. Mr. 
Whittier’s volumes are full of imperfect rhymes; but the strength and 
high fervor of his verse make you forget that the ear has been de- 
frauded. So good a writer as Aldrich—the most dainty poet in our 
language, perhaps, with the finest eye for color and the nicest ear for 
sound—does not hesitate in the very first stanza of one of his poems to 
rhyme the goddess “ Minerva” with “fervor.” In a middle stanza, 
after the rhyming notes had been well started, the violation of rule 
would not have been so marked. But he commences his melody with 
it. And he has one other rhyme, which I half remember, that is even 
worse. If it is not “gone” and “born,” it is something still more 
flagrant. The stanza in which he puts it, however, is not offensive, 
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-. Milton, in his “Comus,” makes “ air” rhyme with “ hear ;” Dryden 
puts “dish” and “ flesh” together (a combination which is justified at the 
dinner-table) ; Campbell puts “ face” before “glass” (which suggests 
vanity in real life), and a dozen reputable poets rhyme “ heaven” with 
“given.” Byron mates “ aisle” with “recoil ;’ Wordsworth does not 
object to “ prove” and “love,” while Longfellow uses “grove” and “love” 
her, “Arms” with “worms” satisfies Goldsmith in a single 
instance. But Longfellow, again, puts “ gone” and “ horn” in conjunc- 
tion, while Alexander Smith couples “ snores” and “ nose” (which, of 
course, usually do go together). Leigh Hunt makes “heap” rhyme 
with “ archetype.” . : 

Whittier gives us “ abroad” and “ Lord” more than once, I think ; 
but to sample his worst departures from impeccability it would be neces- 
sary to have his books at hand, which I have not. Tennyson makes 
“ been” rhyme with “green ;” but then, it may be said, the English do 
not pronounce the first word as if it were “ bin,” but often as if it were 
“bean.” He, however, goes worse astray than this divergence. 

Now, it will surprise an amateur critic, who has just mastered the 
primitive rules of verse, to be told that the absolutely perfect rhymes 
are not always the best. The truth is, a rhyme which just escapes 
being perfect, occurring occasionally in a well-selected environment, 
— excludes tameness from the melody, and adds positive strength to 

e thought. 

I will challenge any one to take the rhymes in the couplets I have 
chosen from Emerson above, and (if read in their —— connections) 
to find better ones to put in their places. The truth is, they furnish— 


by their near approach to rhyme and their peculiar departure from perfect 
seseliokien of ree sr cmlaite delight. They i much an addi- 
tional charm as that redundancy in a line of Moore’s in “ Lalla Rookh” 
which the pretentious critic Fadladeen stumbled over on account of its 
leonastic rhythm. Just imagine the enormity of that hump in the 
ck of the line,— 
Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream, 


thought Fadladeen. At the same time that this pedagogical criticism 
was being uttered, every reader knew that the line was immeasurably 
richer and better than any one in the whole poem. 

Emerson in one place uses “suns” and “once” together. It is one 
of those close drives at, and narrow escapes from, the rhymist’s mark, 
that help to make his poetry captivating and eminent in its musical 
appeal. Of course, pedagogical rules concerning rhyme are useful to 
beginners, and are to be followed in the main by those who have made 
their art famous; but the master of the poetic art can well say when 
and where and how much he may absolve himself from them. A beginner 
who, frequently, has little but his technique to offer, needs to see that that, 
at least, is perfect. He is making a frame for the suspension of great 
thoughts ; and before he gets the thoughts it is all-important to him 
that his frame should be without essential or even noticeable blemish. 
He cannot afford to do as Bryant did once,—make a word rhyme with 
itself,—because rhyme is likeness with a difference, and this is identity. 
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But in one of the stanzas of Bryant’s much admired poem “To the 
Evening Wind” this identity occurs. A good ear may notice it, or 
may not. Whether it does, or not, the large sense and high beauty 
res natural form of the expression in which it is set pardon the slip, 
or the anomaly,—call it whichever you will. 

I know an instance where a poem was sent back to an author who 
gets a dollar a line frequently for his verse,—and who is represented 
by selection in perhaps a dozen books and anthologies,—because he used 
in one of the middle stanzas of it the rhyme of “ crushed” and “ dust.” 
The editor, or his assistant,—most likely the assistant,—wrote that 
he “must draw the line at ‘crushed’ and ‘dust.’” The offending 
author brushed the dust from his eyes to discover that he had been 
crushed over a primitive pedagogical rule. He could not deny that 
this. was an imperfect rhyme; but, as he could not very well put 
“crust” in the first place or “rushed” in the second, to escape the not 
remarkably but still slightly obtrusive h, he simply took the poem 
where so nice an ear did not prevail. The criticism was very kindly 
suggested : it gave satisfaction rather than offence, because a little adverse 
criticism is sometimes wholesome. But it set the author thinking. 

Would this critic wish that music had no other chord but the 
repetitious octave? Are not thirds and fifths, and here and there a 
minor chord, desirable? And how as to the premeditated discords 
themselves, of which neither Beethoven nor Wagner was ashamed, 
which the fuller melody and harmony are supposed to resolve? What 


would an impeccable critic think, for instance, of Walt Whitman? 
Joel Benton. 
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J ig ee winding valleys and by upland farms 
The river sweeps with many a foamy crest, 
Until it falls into the meadow’s arms 
And sleeps with scarce a dimple on its breast, 
Save when the wheeling swallow dips its wing, 
Or leaping minnow leaves a widening ring. 


The silver osier leans above its brink, 
Weaving a checkered screen of sun and shade; 
And here the shy, swift lizard comes to drink, 
The dainty-footed snipe and heron wade, 
And, like a chain of emeralds and gold, 
The silent adder’s glittering coils unfold. 


The water-lily dips its vase of snow 
In many a shallow cove along whose edge 
The graceful reeds and purple flag-flowers grow, 
And dappled river buds, and tufted sedge ; 
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And in the stream beneath their image lies, 
Mirrored like beauty in a lover’s eyes. 


O river! was it for these shadows dim, 
The cool, pellucid deeps and rushy fens, 
And flowers that bend above ~ grassy rim, 
That thou didst fret among thy mountain-glens? 
O happy river! is thy turmoil past, 
And hast thou won thy perfect peace at last? 


Ah, no: I hear a low continuous voice, 
Impatient ever, from thy broad, deep breast ; 

Thou hast not found the haven of thy choice, 
Not yet is it permitted thee to rest : 

O river, there is no repose for thee 

Till thou art lost in the oblivious sea. 


O river, rushing river of my youth ! 
Bright turbulence that ever bears me on 
To seek some higher good, some truer truth, 
Shall not repose be ultimately won 
In some calm haven where my toi! shall cease 
And all my days be locked in perfect peace? 


Ah, no: the sleepless voice within me cries, 

“ All things flow onward like this restless river ; 
There is no rest on earth or in the skies, 

Nor any ceasing in that strong endeavor 
Which whirls the ponderous planet on its pole 


And leads man blindly towards some unknown goal.” 
Charles L. Hildreth, 
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Ov of the most pleasurable journeys that can be made is to take a 
leisurely open-air drive through the romantic region of the Vir- 
ginia Blue Ridge. 

No wonder that the Indians, in their expressive phraseology, 
should have called the chain of the North Mountain, where ee 
vie with peaks in giving glorious change of contour, “The Endless 
Mountains.” 

Yes, in the variety of shapes that these summits give, the unceasing, 
the bewildering kaleidoscopic glimpses of vistas, the sort of mirage- 
producing yp peg effect, the splendor of primeval forests filled with 
the trilling melody of feathered choristers, the curious types of people 
Selig sie such a journey is a triumphal progress through. region of 

ights. 
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There Nature, vested in regal beauty, attends her worshippers, as 
willing handmaid, and unnoted are the fast-flitting hours. . 

Let the season be budding May, blooming June, languorous July, or 
voluptuous August, the magic mirror is ever unfolding new charms. 

mn this special hot June day the fierce sun had hung with a fiery 
blaze over thousands of toilers in crowded cities, over the wide expanse 
of rolling prairie, of fertile valley, and dusty highway; but in the 
long defiles of the cool gorges leading to these heights, in the cathedral 
aisles of their solemn forests, and in the sequestered nooks of rock- 
shadowed coverts, the tempered solar rays were a refreshment. 

Perchance the noonday siesta had been too long prolonged, for the 
lingering sunset found us still on the brow of a steep hill, from whence 
the enchanting panorama of outstretching valley lay at our feet. 

But now no time must be lost, for the most dangerous descent we 
had yet encountered was before us. The narrow road was cut out of 
the hill-side at a grade so steep that, to measure the declivity with the 
eye, it seemed to be a perpendicular descent. 

We were not inclined to trust ourselves to the chances of a ag. 
upset in our high open wagon, but preferred to walk the distance an 
cross the turbulent, swift torrent, at the bottom of the hill, on a trem- 
ulous foot-bridge rudely swung across with that careless indifference as 
to possible results so distinctively American. Ty 

By the time we had picked our way down the rocky road and 
crossed the stream, the sun had dropped out of sight, leaving us at the 
door of a dilapidated two-story log house. 

We had expected to spend the night at the well-known and not 
uncomfortable inn of a village some four miles distant ; but four miles 
in these mountain-fastnesses after dark was not to be thought of, with 
all its certainties of deep ruts, washed-out gullies, and stones, or, it might 
be, even a fallen tree blocking our way. 

Yet the old log tavern—for such it proved to be—had such a 
shaky aspect that we hesitated to claim its shelter; and when we did 
so we found, to our surprise, that they, in their turn, were not quite 
certain about receiving us; yet it was quite in ‘keeping with a kind 
of proud dignity that characterizes these country-people, to receive us 
as a favor. 

A rather stout, middle-aged woman stood in the door-way, eyin 
us with a tranquil indifference that was not encouraging, and her air of 
ownership of the shackly building was so entire that we found ourselves 
insensibly assuming a conciliatory tone, as we asked “the privilege of 
a night’s lodging.” 

hereupon the calico-clad dame, without otherwise noticing us, 
— out from where she stood, “Car’line, can the stranger put up 
ere? 

There was the opening of the kitchen door, with a glimpse of an 
open fireplace and a savory smell of bacon frying; then a tall mulatto 
woman stepped forward and answered her mistress in an interrogatory — 
tone: 

“T reckon he kin, ef he'll be saddisfied wid thar Big Lady’s 


room.” : 
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“ ¢ Big lady’s room’ !” said I to myself, with a cynical sneer. “Can 
this be an enchanted castle, and am t turned into a Quixotic knight- 
errant in search of adventure?” But I was very careful to can my 
misgivings to myself, for I knew these amiable creatures would not 
hesitate to shut the door in my face in a twinkling, if it so pleased 
them. So I very humbly “took my place” as it was pointed out to 
me at the deal table in the kitchen, with my driver a little below the 
salt, not far off, where no hidalgo could have dispensed the honors 
with an air of more defiant disdain than did my independent landlady. 
An unpleasant suspicion, even, flitted across my addled brain, that it 
would be an awkward thing to ask to pay my reckoning, in the morn- 

I was hungry enough, for mountain-air is a keen appetizer, to 
heartily enjoy the corn pone and ham and eggs, the chicory-bean coffee 
sweetened with store brown sugar, and the tumbler of rich cream to 
“top off” with, nor did I pause for a critical examination of my 
surroundings until, my not unsatisfactory meal being over, I happened 
to toy with the teaspoon (innocent amusement !), and, to my astonish- 
ment, noticed that it was of sterling silver, surmounted by a curious 
crest, which, with its points round a circlet, looked like a baronet’s 
coronet. 

I had intended to be discreet, but my amazement was too genuine 
not to betray itself, for, as I raised my eyes from a closer examination 
of this quaint piece of silverware, I found my landlady’s gaze fixed 
upon me with a critical glare that seemed to question my honesty of 

urpose. 
ee True,” thought I, in some mental confusion, “I might be a 
burglar in disguise, for all I can prove to the contrary.” 
I only asked her, quite deferentially, “ Madam, was this interest- 
ing relic the property of your grandmother ?” 

“Thunder! no,” said she, in a stunning voice. “ She hain’t left 
no relict. That thar was the Bi fagy-s spoon. 

“The Big Lady f’ It was the séeend time in the space of an hour 


that this mythical pomeant h&d been referred to, in this tumble-down 


tavern, which, without her alleviating presence, was about as matter- 
of-fact a pile of decaying timbers, rudely plastered together, as I had 
ever seen. ‘. 

I could not refrain, so I ventured to inquire, “The Big Lady,— 
pray, who is she?” 

‘You're poor shucks, anyhow, ef you hain’t heerd tell on her,” 
was the sole reply, accompanied by sucha withering glance that I 
instantly felt very tired, and hinted that I would like to go to my 
room. 

“ Car’line,” said the mistress, “ take that air taller dip and light the 
stranger ter that air room.” 

The woman led me in silence up a flight of shaky stairs, and 
opened a squeaking door, that hung on rusty hinges, of a room in the 
small hall above. ‘Then she handed me the light, remarking, as she did 
so, “ Mebbe you'll need it.” 

Then I was left alone. 
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“ And this is the Big Lady’s room,” thought I. “Who is she? 
The mysterious owner of that quaint and dainty spoon, with its 
coroneted crest, had then been an inmate of this desolate apartment. 
When and how did it all come to pass? From whence had she come, 
and where was she now?” 

A faint sigh seemed to answer my mental question. I started, 
then reassured myself with the reflection that I was very silly to it 
my imagination to be disturbed by a mere phrase, conn with such 
a trivial fact. 

-Observing the room more carefully, I noticed that it was of con- 
siderable size, and had two windows facing the road, while a third 
casement gave a fine view, as I later on saw, of a meadow back of the 
house, through which meandered the stream we had just passed. 

A large, old-fashioned, high four-poster was set in a corner behind 
the door ; there were no closets, and the plain furniture consisted of a 
chest of drawers, over which hung a looking-glass dimmed with age, 
a pine table with basin and ewer, two or three pegs to hang clothes on, 
a cane-seat chair, an arm-chair, and a small rocker, and the windows 
had torn paper shades and no shutters. 

The walls were bare and whitewashed, and the floor of wide oaken 
boards, uncarpeted. There was a wide open fireplace,—which pleased 
me, as likely to ventilate the room,—and some stairs that led up into 
an old-fashioned garret, closed at the - by a small door. 

It was a bleak, dismal, comfortless place, and just a trifle musty, from 
lack of due airing. 

The sentiment of the spot was cheerless ; for places and things, as 
well as people, have a record, that leaves often an indefinable imprint. 

There was just a certain something about the apartment that made 
one feel unpleasantly to trust one’s self to sleep and darkness: so I 
placed the tallow candle, which at best must soon flicker out, in the 
chimney, thinking to go to sleep more readily while the low light lasted. 
In fact, I was much fatigued. 

It was not very agreeable, the moment I went to bed, to sink into 
a depth of feathers this warm June night. Yet so it seems the country- 

ple will have it; and where geese most abound, these high feather- 
beds must be endured. 

Perhaps it was the discomfort of this warm nest that at first thwarted 
my best efforts to sleep, as I twisted and turned, trying various positions, 
and every moment getting wider awake. 

After an hour or so, my candle sputtered itself away, and I began 
to — the faint rays of the moon, that now cast an uncertain light 
around. 

The chiaroscuro effect on the walls was gloomy, and, worn out with 
ineffectual efforts to sleep, I impatiently exclaimed, “The Big Lady is 
welcome to her room.” 

I was answered this time by a distinct sigh ; whereat I cried out, 
‘What nonsense to be ill at ease !” 

And I encouraged myself with the thought that the air sifted in 
all directions through this rattle-trap of a tenement. 

It is true that a slight wind, such as often marks the midnight hour, 
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had arisen, which, added to the increasing lunar rays, produced a tremu- 
lous motion, that threw weird shadows athwart the place, and the 
small door opening into the garret vibrated, creaked, and — ightly 
ajar,—when,.to my surprise, the semblance of a hand, a white, 
jewelled hand, was projected from within the dark loft, to close the 
door. I could even observe in special distinctness one sparkling rin 
on the third finger, with a quaint device, set in brilliants, of two o 
hands clasped. 

“T am beset with hallucinations to-night,” I said. “TI will get out 
of this cursed feather bed, that appears to enervate me and disorder the 
visual nerve.” 

So saying, I arose and dressed myself, determined to doze away the 
remainder of the night in the arm-chair. 

Then, adjusting my pillows as comfortably as possible, with my feet 
stretched out upon another chair, I began to be very drowsy,—when 
my closing eyes were arrested by the oscillating movement of the rocker 
near me. It was one of those low chairs which women like to use, 
and was gently rocking to and fro, to and fro. “4 

Did I see, or was I dreaming that I saw, the shadowy outline of a- 
form seated there? And was there not a subdued sound, as of sup- 
pressed weeping? , 

I would not assent to such vagaries of the imagination, not even if 
my five senses confirmed the impression ; of course not. 

There was sufficient reason to explain many things, for the room 
was close and filled with bad air, I was a worn-out man, and my illu- 
sions could be accounted for in the strained state of my nerves; and 
had not moonbeams, ever since “the stars sang together,” played 
strange freaks with mortals? , 

Just as I was on the point of convincing myself, especially as the 
vaporous outline no longer agitated the chair, a stream of steady 
moonlight rested on the blear surface of that fading mirror, and, gazing 
upon the peculiar effect it caused, I started back from the pleading ex- 
pression of a pair of full-orbed, lustrous dark eyes, with an intelli- 
gence in their depths,—not a mere painted, soulless surface. There was 
no setting of fair lineaments, no framing in: they gave me the effect 
that mouldering decay must have consumed the rest and left the spirit 
there. An icy terror transfixed my being, and I had no power to move, 
until the luminous orbits lost their distinctness, vanishing back into 
space. 
we freed from the terrible enthralment of their spell, I arose 
and hastened to open the window, and my head reeled from conflicting 
emotions. 

I dared not look behind me, for I fancied I again heard the mo- 
notonous clicking of the rocker, or feared that the old mirror would 
again give forth its dead. 

Ah, what a buried past has traced its processional imagery in our 
mirrors, over whose burnished expanse has swept so much of the secret 
history of the human race! 

I could breathe more freely as I looked out upon the meadow and 
the brook. How picturesque! The stream splashed over a rocky bed, 

Vou. XLITI.—58 
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which incessantly produced a delicate spray, that now faintly caught 
the amber tint of opaline beams and di a mild radiance. 

The air was warm, serene, and clear, and the broad translucent 
sweep of pale light rested like a jewelled mantle on all thin , 

A cluster of wild-cherry-trees, revelling in a mass of bloom, stood 
in the meadow, and the wild dog-wood, with its star-eyed petals, looked 
meekly at the majestic sweep of the brooding weeping-willow that, 
Narcissus-like, bent over the gurgling waters. From out the leafy 
covert of the wild-cherry the clear-throated mocking-bird made tuneful 
answer to the tireless whippoorwill, that gave forth its plaintive cry, 
as it swaying sang on the willow’s drooping branches. It was so clear 
and bright that I noticed small objects distinctly. 

I would not mar the pleasure, and look back into that blank 
room, with its whispering sighs, its opening door, its phantom hand, 
its rocking shroud, and its undying eyes. 

But presently the moon went behind a cloud, a chill mist curled 
upward out of the increasing obscurity, and a lull oppressed the 
dancing wavelets. 

And now the ever-increasing mist assumed fantastic shapes, and 
out of the shadows flitted pallid lights, that played around a mystic, 
shrouded, vaporous form, that floated with trailing tresses clasped with 
a coronal of pearls, gently moving onward in mid-air with undulatin 
movements, while the soft summer breeze played amid the strands o 
her golden tresses with solian fragmentary sound. 

The vision, with an almost imperceptible motion, drifted towards 
me,—nearer, nearer still, now up to the level of my open window, on- 
ward, clasping her diaphanous mantle close over an ever-throbbing 
heart, with that gleaming hand. I could not be afraid of such a tran- 
scendent, etherealized being. The fog grew denser, until it seemed to 
form a huge cloud upon which she rested, and then enwrapped her from 
my view. 

I sank back into my arm-chair, exhausted, and my strained vision, 
overwrought by so many optical illusions, found relief in sleep; and, 
notwithstanding my constrained position, I slept heavily until awakened 
by the broad glare of the newly-risen sun shining upon me. 

It was four o’clock, when I hastened to leave ‘The Big Lady’s 
room,” where I -had passed so memorable a night. Happily, both 
“ Car’line” and her doughty mistress were up and doing. It is incredible 
at what hour of the night country-people are pleased to begin the day’s 
work, usually rising while it is still dark. 

After I had settled my little bill with the hostess, which was more 
reasonable than her conduct or her language, she remarked to me, in a 
rather mollified tone, and with a grim smile,— 

“T reckon, stranger, you slept right smart in thar Big Lady’s room.” 

“Tell me,” I answered, gaining courage to renew the attack, as I 
stepped out of the house, “ who was she?” 

or sole reply she said, “ When you git ter town, jist ask the jidge 
at the court-house ter p’int out her chist.’ 

Then, by way of giving me a Parthian hit, just as I was climbing 
into my wagon she bawled out, most sarcastically,— 
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“You git! you’re ornery cuss, and don’t know nothin’, nohow.” 

We reached the pretty little town in time for the seven-o’clock 
break fast. 

“Where did you stay last night?” asked mine host. 

With the taunt of my landlady still ringing in my ears, I thought 
I would try this man and see how much he knew, and so forthwith I 
answered,— a 

“In the Big Lady’s room.” , 

“You don’t say so!” said he, in an incredulous way. “ And you 
came out alive! for they say it’s haunted, and if you see Aveline, the 
White Lad ” Here he stopped suddenly. 

“ Well,” said I, sharply, “ via comes of it?” 

oe Why,” stammered the man, “ it’s a bad thing, and no one cares to 
risk it. 

“ And what of the Big Lady ?” I asked. 

He smiled. “I see you’ve got the country slang,” he said. “ 'That’s 
the name they give the poor creature.” 

“ What is the story?” I asked. 

“Tt is soon told,” answered he. “One dark and stormy night, 
some years ago, the lumbering stage upset going down that steep hill. 
= leaving that hill in that condition is a disgrace, anyhow, to Virginia 
roads. 

“ Inside the stage were two ngers,—a gentleman and a lady. 

“The driver said they ha ea ies ‘only and laughing that 
afternoon, and loving too, calling each other ‘Andria’ and ‘ Aveline.’ 

“When the vehicle rolled over, the poor gentleman was killed out- 
right, being struck on the head, and the lady was carried in an un- 
conscious state to the room where you slept last night. 

“Our best doctors were called in, and after some days she came to, 
and straightway asked, ‘ Where is Andria?’ 

“Some fool who heard her blurted out, ‘ He is dead and buried.’ 

“Upon hearing this, she closed her eyes, and had a long chill, and 
the doctor said she was dying. 

“ But she got over it, and lived some months after that. But she 
never spoke a word, never smiled, never wept,—just sat in a little rock- 
ing-chair most of the time, with her hands folded, staring at the bare 
walls, The doctor said it was a clear case of heart-bréak, and she died 
because her love of life was gone. 

“ At last, one day, just at sunset, she had the window that looks 
out on the meadow open for a breath of air, and she leaned her pretty 
re tbo ag on her arm, that lay on the window-sill, and ceased to 

reathe. 

“ After her death an open note to the doctor was found on the table, 
with only these written lines : 

“¢ Not a drop of my blood runs in the veins of any living creature. 
Bury me in the same grave with Andria, my beloved, and have en- 
graved on a white marble cross at our heads, Andria and his Aveline.’ ” 

“And her chest?” I asked, ashamed to destroy the pathos of the 
simple story by such a question, but too curious to resist. 

“The small box they had in the stage,” said he, “is in custody of 
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the clerk of the court, waiting claimants as heirs. But as yet no one 
has ever appeared who has known anything about this ill-fated pair. 

“There is not much to be seen, and the money left all went for 
various expenses,” 

I delayed my departure, in order to visit the court-house, where I 
found an obliging clerk, who consented to show me the contents of that 
box, which is still there, awaiting a legal claimant. 

The various little things had a pathetic meaning, and for me almost 
a personal one. 

There were a few pieces of lace-trimmed underwear, now time- 
yellowed, one or two changes of clothing of fine soft texture, a neck- 
lace of pearls, a curious brooch, a jewelled watch and chain, the mate 
to that teaspoon, and—I grew pale as I saw it—the ring of the phantom 
hand, evidently a seal ring of the family. 

If that sorrowful secret is ever found out, doubtless it will be 
through the crest on the teaspoon or the device of the ring. For these 


alone can answer the question of “Who was she?” 
Madeleine Vinton Dahigren. 
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Tes figures in the foreground belong to everybody. They are the 
legitimate property of people who admire because they consider 
it their duty to do so. Satisfied with ready-made opinions, such thralls 
to conventionality are glad to be saved the trouble of thinking for 
themselves ; and, like those who, through poverty or indifference, pur- 
chase ready-made clothing, an occasional misfit does not annoy them. 
Subjugated by the popular whim of the moment, they bewilder them- 
selves with poetry which they cannot understand, and music which they 
hate; live, wed, eat, drink, clothe themselves, plenish their houses, and 
finally die and are buried, less in accordance with their own tastes than 
with some fashion set by others. This sheep-like following of custom 
is sometimes the result of indolence, and sometimes of irresolution and 
self-distrust ; but, be that as it may, there could be no madder guide 
than public opinion, the Blatant Beast which sometimes, by chance, deals 
out summary justice to a monster, but is quite as likely to martyr a 
brave reformer. 
There is no particular credit in bending the knee to one who is 
conspicuously labelled, “This is a hero.” en the cue is furnished 
by the 7, the vulgar mob know that the time has come to give 


sign and token of admiration by vigorous hand-clapping, stamping with 
boot-heels, and pounding with canes and umbrellas. The veriest dullard 
is aware of what he is expected to think about Sir Philip Sidney, Casa- 
bianca, Sir Charles Grandison, and other popular types of virtue. He 
is not likely to make any mistake in the bestowal of reverence, since 
historic bravery, justice, and truthfulness never appear unticketed. But 
here and there we find a man of a jealous, exclusive temper who is 
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leased to experience a certain loneliness in his likes and dislikes. He 
no kinship with those generous, overflowing souls, always eager to 
share their delights, who love to go about in gangs and utter praises in 
chorus, and can scarce reconcile themselves to the enjoyment of anything 
unless they organize a Club or a Society for the purpose. As for the other, 
if any book especially attracts his fancy, nothing would please him so 
well as to buy the whole edition and make a holocaust of it, reserving 
a single volume, and destroying the plates. If a picture or a statue is 
the object of his adoration, he tat fain give it some secret shrine, 
and kneel there in the solitary worship of beauty. The reflection that 
he is alone in his joy renders it doubly intense. Such a thought must 
have visited Balzac when he wrote the words, “I would have loved 
nothing so much as some soul buried like a well in the desert,—dis- 
covered only when you place yourself under the star that indicates it to 
the thirsty Arab.” 

For my part, I confess, candidly, a hearty dislike for heroes and 
heroines. They are such large, overpowering creatures. The world 
was made for them. They occupy the middle of the stage, and we 
petty men must creep about to find ourselves dishonorable corners. 
They are so good and great and wise and brave and beautiful that, by 
comparison, they make one feel himself almost beneath contempt. 
Even their faults, if they possess any, are akin to nobility. If they 
had a window in their breasts, they would not fear to throw it open to 
the gaze of all humanity. They have no small meannesses; they 
always say the right thing at the right moment; and over every cir- 
cumstance intended for their ruin they tower triumphant. In truth, 
they are discomfiting to one who realizes that his excuse for being is 
but slight. It is sometimes said that we can forgive a man’s faults, 
but not his perfections; and most of us have known people so 
virtuous that they are odious, and so irreproachable that they are un- 
bearable. 

Following this mental tendency, there are certain characters in 
fiction concerning whom I have always cherished an ardent desire for 
further information,—in whom I feel almost the pride of the discoverer 
or inventor, being sure that little thought has been bestowed on them 
by others. Let me instance Rogero, in “ A Winter’s Tale,” whose one 
appearance is in the list of characters. Referring thereto, it may be 
found that he is the only “Sicilian gentleman” among a crowd of 
“Sicilian lords.” This, in itself, is a distinction, marking him out from 
the herd. It is a direct tribute to the man’s high character ; for it is 
always safe to infer that the nobility of any country is corrupt. His 
name, too, has a fine, sonorous sound. Vainly I have tried to imagine 
the reasons that kept him off the stage,—the circumstances, over which 
he had no control, that must have fettered him hand and foot. Perhaps 
he was crippled by some accident, or perhaps his absence was due to 
the machinations of a jealous rival who band his more luminous 
talents, But I have spent myself in conjecture to no purpose. Vio- 
lenta, too,—vague, intangible, yet curiosity-piquing Violenta, of “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,”—is another of my favorites. Although she 





appears “without the walls of Florence,” with the Widow, Diana, 


, 
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Mariana, and “ other citizens,” she stays modestly in the background. 
While the Widow is voluble in her good advice to Diana, Violenta’s 
lips remain sealed. Even when the troops come in, with drum and 
colors, she refrains from joining in the idle comments of the others. 
This fact alone proves her a woman far above the ordinary, not to. be 
dazzled by the soldier’s brazen glory. Certainly she was no mere 
nonentity, voiceless for lack of thoughts or words. Hers was the 
. silence of superior knowledge. It is to be observed that when Helena 
enters in the guise of a pilgrim, and offers, off-hand, to bestow “some 

recepts on this virgin,”—meaning Diana,—she proffers none to Vio- 
lenta, checked, doubtless, by the latter’s air of wisdom. It is interest- 
ing to fancy the possible result had Violenta interfered actively in the 
drama. Without doubt, her acute intellect would have unravelled the 
tangle,—she would have been able to convince Helena that Bertram 
was beneath her stratagems, and that a man entrapped by chance is 
usually lost by hazard. 

Then, there is the Old Man of the Sea. I am aware that he is 
popularly regarded as a disagreeable old person who foisted himself 
upon Sindbad and became extremely burdensome to that seven-voyaged 
traveller. His very name has grown to be a term of reproach: of 
the direst bore we can find nothing worse to say than that he is an Old 
Man of the Sea. But all the more I am convinced that he is a mis- 
understood character. We have Sindbad’s own words to prove that he 
was a “comely person,” and although the “serpent heart hid in a flower- 
ing face” is an every-day discovery, I feel sure that it was not so in 
his case. That he was abstemious is shown by the fact that he was 


entirely ignorant of the effects of fermented liquors; and there is deep. 
pathos in the ena of such childlike innocence enshrined in a vener- 


able form. And he must have had good reasons for his mode of 
procedure. There are more comfortable ways of getting about the 
world than riding upon another man’s shoulders. The Old Man of 
the Sea cannot be suspected, even by the most prejudiced, of ministering 
to his own pleasure in so doing. It might have been in the pursuance 
of an important scientific theory. Perhaps he was bound to silence by 
oath, and was upon the point of breaking it and divulging some stupen- 
dous secret, when Sindbad basely intoxicated him and took his valuable 
life. 

Again, there is the husband of Juliet’s nurse. His nebulous 
personality renders him all the more fascinating. Like many another 
man with a celebrated wife, he goes nameless, and must always be 
referred to in a circumlocutory manner, as Juliet’s nurse’s husband. 
We have it on the authority of the good woman herself that he was 
“a merry man,”—and, decidedly, she must have known; for if matri- 
mony does not unfold a man’s true character and temper, he must be 
harder to unriddle than the Alia Lelia Crispis. It is true that the 
one specimen of his wit given by her is not particularly mirth-provoking. 
We must not, however, accuse her rashly of a treacherous memory or 
poor taste in selection ; for it will be remembered that Juliet cut short 
the flood of eloquence by requesting Madame Nurse to “ stint,” in order 
that the conversation might revert to the young woman’s own foolish 
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business. This is another fact which helps to feed fat my ancient 
grudge against heroines. When I reflect how many love-affairs there 
are in the world, what scores of lovers, what a superabundance of sighs 
and flames and darts, and how few genuine specimens of wit, I it 
impossible to forgive the degenerate daughter of the Oapulets, But 
for that egotistical pay aT such a diamond-mine of wit might 
have been opened as would have dimmed forever the feeble sparklings 
of “The Book of Jests,” and all the rest of the “ very tragical mirth” 
gathered together by the industrious compiler. The world has been 
cheated out of a rich legacy of laughter. The extent of the loss can 


never be estimated, and I must go wondering to the grave. 
J. K. Wetherill. 
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76. Who was the Lady of Kynast? What famous poe made her 
the subject of a ballad? And name three other famous poets who have 
written ballads on an analogous legend. 

The Lady of Kynast is the heroine of an old German legend of the Riesen- 
gebirge, and the subject of a ballad written by the German patriot K6rner, 
who died in 1818, while fighting for his country, at the early age of twenty-two. 
Rickert, a friend and contemporary of K6érner, has also written a ballad on the 
same story, entitled “ Die Begriissung von Kynast.” These two poems form an 


interesting example of different modes of treatment for the same legend ;, just as 
the analogous legend of “ The Giove’”’ has been subjected to three different inter- 


protanicns ty Schiller, Browning, and Leigh Hunt. On the northwest side of 
the Giant Mountains, on the rocky ledge of a yawning chasm, may be seen the 
remains of an old castle, the finest ruins in the neighborhood; and the Germans 
say that this was once a stanch old stronghold built on the very edge of a bot- 
tomless abyss called “ Hell,” and that this frightful chasm was surrounded by a 
wall so narrow that it acetone afforded a footing, from which no soul dared trust 
himself to gaze down into the depths below. Within this castle dwelt the fair 
Kunegunde von Kynast, a maiden whose loveliness of face was accompanied 
by a proud, cold heart and haughty spirit. The poem says the old earl her father 
having died, her dependants are anxious to have another lord, and to that end 
beseech her to select a husband from the throng of lovers who besiege her castle 
gates. Totally unacquainted with the tender passion, and averse to the thought 
of abandoning her liberty, she proclaims her intention of never wedding; but, 
as this intelligence grieves her people, she qualifies the harshness of her decree 
by agreeing to set a “ Brautritt,” or task, to her lovers, the successful accomplish- 
ment of which shall receive the reward of her hand. But the feat which she 
proposes is cruel, and almost impossible of fulfilment: he who would possess her 
must win her by riding safely around the ge yo castle-wall ; and this no mortal 
man has ever dared, and, as Kunegunde had hoped, her lovers find their ardor 
dampened. The possession of a beautiful maiden, however, in time: proved so 
great an incentive that several noble knights presented themselves and asked 
permission to essay the task. (It is just at this point that the two poets differ in 
their conception of the character of the heroine. Kérner would fain believe that 
Kunegunde bewails her vow when she discovers that men exist who are willing 
to ride to certain death in an effort to win her,—and he a her as swooning 
in an agony of remorse when the first victim plunges into the abyss ; while Rickert 
pictures her cold and wantonly indifferent to the devoted love which dies for her 
sweet sake.) One after another, “ Hélle’ receives fresh victims, and Kunegunde 
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remains free and heart-whole. Three brave brothers have sacrificed themselves, 
and a valiant knight, Graf Albert, from Thuringia. This ghastly harvest for a time 
seemed to weaken the stoutest hearts; for many months no new suitors Supesred : 
but at last there came another, before whose charms the proud Kunegunde bends 
and yields her stony heart. Madly in love, she pleads with him to forego the 
“ Brautritt,” which can never make her his,—but in vain; in vain she entreats 
him to delay the trial until the morning; his mind is firmly fixed, and, with her 
tearful farewells and the priest’s blessing, he leaps upon his faithful steed, and, 
in sight of all the retainers of the castle, begins the fatal ride. Without a tremor 
he advances step by step; no glance into the gulf below disturbs the clearness o 
his vision, and he 8 the narrow ledge as securely as if it were three times 
its width. A shout of gladness goes up from the poopie as he reaches the goal 
in safety and returns to claim his bride. She flings erself upon him with grate- 
ful joy, but not so does he receive her: her lover has become her judge, and with 
stern voice he demands of her the three brothers and Graf Albert, whom her 
cruel vanity has driven to their grave. As for himself, he tells her, he will not 
touch her bloody hand,—that he does not wish to claim the reward that belongs 
to him, since he already has a wife and children at home. And so, with many 
taunts, he — her broken heart in her face and rides away. Crushed by this 
rebuff, she falls senseless, and revives only to leap into the abyss where her 
victims await her coming. 

The general impression left on the mind by this tale is that of a maiden 
who, to test the devotion of a lover, sets him an impossible or hazardous task, 
the fulfilment of which will be a tribute extorted by byl not love; and one 
is instantly reminded of the story of the “Glove,” which Schiller borrowed from 
St. Foix’s “ Essai sur Paris,” written in the time of Francis I. In Schiller’s ballad 
the heroine also bears the name of Cunégonde. The king and his court have 
assembled to watch a contest of royal beasts, and above the arena, among the 
other guests, sit the fair Cunégonde and her betrothed, De Lorges. As the lions 
and tigers pause for a moment in their savage strife, 


From the gallery raised above, 
A fair hand dropped a glove, 


and with an accent of scorn the lady bids De Lorges, if his love be as Fee as 
he has oft protested, to bring it back to her from where it has fallen. Without 
a word, he bows, leaps in among the wild beasts, and secures the glove; but 
when, on his return, she 
rose her knight to grace, 
He tossed the glove in the lady’s faco! 
And he left forever that fair ladye ! 


Leigh Hunt, in his version of the tale, gives it very much as Schiller does, but 
Browning, after making Francis and his court agree that 


mere vanity, 
Not love, set that task to humanity, 


is suddenly smitten with pity for the insulted maiden, and generously provides 
her with another husband before he brings the story to an end.—Davus. 


77. What was the Peacock Throne ? 


In the centre of the very beautiful Durin-i-Kh4s, or Hall of Private 
Audience, still remaining at Delhi, in the days of the magnificent Shah Jehan 
stood the Takt-i-Taus, the famous “ Peacock Throne,” where sat in state the 
aay Indian Moguls. According to the best accounts, it was about six feet long 

y four broad, of solid gold inlaid with precious stones, and surmeunted by a 
old canopy supported upon twelve golden pillars also inlaid with mosaic of 
jewels. Around this hung a oo of pearls, and on each side stood, as symbols 
of royalty, two chattahs, or umbrellas, of crimson velvet embroidered with gold 
and pearls, having golden handles eight feet long, studded with diamonds. 
hat constituted its chief magnificence and gave it its name were the two 
golden peacocks which flanked the throne, with outspread tails fashioned to the 
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utmost gorgeousness with pr mr emeralds, rubies, and diamonds. It is said, 
whether authentically or not, the great Koh-i-Nar formed one of the “ eyes” 
of this coruscating display; and, since the “ Mountain of Light” was certainly 
owned by Shah Jehan, it is possibly true. Between the outspread peacocks’ 
tails hovered a parrot carved out of a solid emerald. 

Some descriptions of the throne speak only of a single peacock whose fan 
formed the back of the royal seat; but so good an authority as Edwin Arnold 
credits the two. A French diamond-merchant and traveller of the seventeenth 
century, Jean Baptiste Tavernier, estimated from personal observation the value 
of this mass of magnificence to be six millions sterling. 

In the sack of Delhi under the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah, in 1788, it 
was carried away, and its former place'is now occupied by a block of white 
marble bearing on its sides the Arabic [or Persian] inscription, 


Agar furduse baru-i-zamin ast, hamin ast, hamin ast; 


or, as used by Moore in the “ Light of the Harem,” 


If there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this! it is this! 
MoNox. 


78. Who was the Princess Ilse # 


She is, the legendary heroine of the Ilsenstein, an enormous ite rock 
which rises boldly from a glen called the Ilsenthal, in the Hartz Mountains of 
Germany. The valley is enclosed on both sides by mountains clad with beech- 
trees, oaks, and shrubs, from whose shady — a multitude of springs leap 
forth and, uniting, form the Ilse, a brook which, with its innumerable little 
waterfalls, ripples down the hollow, past the Ilsenstein, and away out of sight. 
The people say that on this rock once stood an enchanted castle, in which dwelt, 
with her father, the Princess Ilse, a maiden of surpassing beauty. On the 
Westenberg, a height opposite the Ilsenstein, lived a brave knight, whom Ilse 
loved devotedly (others say that it was the Saxon Emperor Henry, who passed 


his imperial hours with her). In those times there was no valley between the 
mountains, and although her father, who disapproved of the union, forbade the 
visits, the young lovers continued to meet . Then her father, who was a 
mighty giant, fell into a great rage, and, come e rock in the PP page tae 


Tise from her love, and thus formed the beautiful valley, through which a stream 
began to flow. In despair at this conclusion of her hopes, Ilse cast herself from 
the rock into the water below, which from that time was called by her name. 
Formerly she might be seen daily descending to a stone, by the second Ilse bri 

in which there was a hollow containing water for her bath; and sometimes. she 
appeared in a long white robe and a broad black hat in token of her faithful 
lament for her lost love. But the stone is no longer there, and she is seldom 
seen in the valley. Her last appearance is said to have been three hundred years 
ago, on Ascension-Day, in commemoration of which a festival was held on ev 
anniversary, when a fair, and two bands of music,—one on the Ilsenstein, an 
one on the Westenberg where the enchanted knight is still confined,—attracted 
all the neighborhood ; but the music has faded away into the past (all but the 
few strains heard from the balcony of the hotel which stands not far off). The 
general belief is that the princess will mount to heaven on an Ascension-Day, 
and it is only a few years since the peasants awaited the event from hour to hour ; 
and in that region the day is held so sacred that it is ners any one who takes 
that occasion to sew or mend will be struck by aighealag the mean time, Ilse 
is supposed to be shut up in the Ilsenstein, and Gottschalk says that “he who is 
so fortunate as to hit upon the exact time and place will be led by her into the 
rock where her Castle stands, and will receive a royal reward.” And Heine 
declares that when he stood on her rock he heard her sweet voice like a flute 


Saying,— 
. I am the Princess Ilse, 
And dwell in Dsenstein : 
Come with me to my castle, 
Thou shalt be blest,—and mine. 
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On the tower-like summit of the Ilsenstein ‘stands a great iron cross, near 
which is a space on the edge of the cliff, just large enough for a footing. But 
Heine advises any one who stands there to think neither of the fair Ilse nor of 
her lover, but of his own two feet; “for,” he says, ‘‘ overcome by giddiness, I 
should surely have fallen into the abyss had I not, in the dire distress of my soul, 
clung fast to the iron cross.” In discussing the virtues of the divining-rod, Kelly 
tells the following tale of the Ilsenstein : 

A shepherd who was one day driving his flock over the Ilsenstein, being 
weary, stopped to rest; and, while leaning on his staff, the mountain suddenly 
opened (for there was a springwort in the crook of his staff which he had not 
noticed), and the Princess Ilse stood before him. She bade him follow her, and 
when they were inside the mountain she led him to her coffers and told him to 
take as much gold as he pleased. The shephore filled his pockets liberally. and 
was about to depart, when the princess called after him, “‘ Forget not the best.” 
Thinking she meant he had not taken enough, he returned and filled his hat also; 
but what she did mean was his staff, with its springwort, whose virtues had dis- 
covered the hidden treasure and opened the mountain for his entrance, which he 
had stood up against the wall when he first came in. And now, when he tried 
to go out, the walls suddenly slammed together, and cut him in two. 

Thorpe tells another story, of a stable-boy, who, having lost two of his steeds, 
sat down on the Ilsenstein to weep. The Princess Ilse appeared, and, conducting 
him within the rock, produced the missing animals. Overjoyed at their recovery, 
the boy was about to lead them away, but she detained him, saying he could not 
have the horses, but she would pay their value in gold. She accordin ly filled 


his wallet, cautioning him not to open it until he had crossed the third Ilse 
bridge. But his curiosity mastered him at the second bridge, and he opened the 
wallet, and found only dirt. Tiaqented, he flung a handful into the stream, and. 

ttom, he examined what remained, and found 


hearing it clink as it touched the 
some genuine pistoles.—DAvus. 


79. Who was the original of Hawthorne's “ The Minister’s Black 
Veil” # 

Mr. Joseph Moody, of York, Maine. The notes to this story in one edition 
of Hawthorne’s Works state that this reverend gentleman made himself remark- 
able by wage «yh double fold of crape before his face. It is further stated that 
the reason for this peculiar action was the fact that Mr. Moody, when young, 
accidentally killed a dear friend, and therefore wished to hide his face from men. 
Mr. Joseph Moody was settled in 1782 over the Second Church in York. His 
father, the Rev. Samuel Moody, was pastor of the First Church from 1700 to 
1747, and his son, the second Rev. Samuel Moody, was es? of Dummer 
Academy for thirty-five years. Some sketches of the Moody family published 
several years ago told the — of the veil differently. These said that Joseph 
Moody in the latter part of his life fell into a melancholy, and adopted the 
strange conceit of laying a handkerchief over his face when in the pulpit, so that 
it could not be seen. The — ave him the name of “ Handkerchief Moody.” 
In the pulpit he would turn his back to the congregation, turn up the handker- 
chief, and read his sermon; but when he prayed he would turn down the hand- 
kerchief and face the congregation.— EIDOoN. 


80. Who wrote the verses beginning “ There is no death,” ec.? To 
what famous author have they been falsely attributed # 


pe In the preface to a little volume of poems by J. L. McCreery occurs the 
‘ollowing : 

The first poem in the volume” (the one quoted above) “has been the 
subject of considerable controversy. It was written late in the fall of 1862, 
and the next spring was sent to Arthur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia, appearing 
therein in July 1863. One E. Bulmer, of Illinois, copies it, signed his own 
name to it, and sent it, as his own, to the Furmer’s Advocate, Chicago. The 
editor of some Wisconsin paper, whose name I have forgotten (if I ever knew), 
clipped it from the Fa: 's Advocate for his own columns; but I suppose there 
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was a misprint in the signature, changing the m therein to a w, and thus the 
name of Bulwer became attached to the poem. Copies of papers containing it, 
credited to Bulwer, have been sent to me from nearly every State in the Union, an 

from England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is to be found in orthodox and spiritual 
hymn- and song-books, in at least one school-book in wide use, and in a score 
of bound volumes of selections; it has been quoted from in speeches in the 
legislatures of several States, and several times in the Congress of the United 
States. On the last day of January, 1880, I had the pleasure of nitas in the 
strangers’ gallery of the House of Representatives, in Washington, D.C., and 
hearing the Hon. Mr. Coffroth, of Pennsydvania, in his oration on the death of 
the Hon. Rush Clark, of Iowa, quote a portion of this poem, which thus became 
embalmed (credited, as usual, to Bulwer) in the ‘Congressional Record.’—See 
46th Congress, 2d session, part 1, p. 638. ; } 

“ Every reader can decide for himself whether this wide-spread popularit 
has its basis in the merits of the poem or in the celebrity of its cesaneed 
author.—J. L. MOCREERY.” 

OLIVE OLDSCHOOL. 


81. Whence the phrase “a month’s mind” ¢ 


The word “ mind,” as here used, has the meaning of remembrance ; and the 
expressions “a, month’s mind,” “a year’s mind,” etc., signified that on that day 
month or year after a person’s decease some solemn service for the good of his 
soul should be celebrated. This word is still retained in Lancashire; but else- 
where “mind days” are more commonly called anniversary days. The pan. gw 
form of the word is written mynde, or minnyng, from the Saxon  gemynde ; and the 
expression of “having a month’s mind,” implying a longing desire, is evidently 
derived from this. 

Peck (“ Desiderata Curiosa”) thus explains the meaning, with amusing 
elaboration : “ By saying they have a month’s mind to it, they anciently meant, 
undoubtedly, that if they had what they so much longed for it would (hyper- 
bolically speaking) do them as much good (they thought) as they believed a 
month’s mind, or service said once a month (could they afford to have it), would 
benefit their souls after their decease.” The phrase “a month’s mind” is fre- 
Fy Ala na in old wills, Fabyan, one of the historians of early Britain, 

ives directions in his will for his month’s mind: “I will that myne executrice 

00 cause to be carried from London xii newe torches to burn in the tymes of 
the said burying and monethes minde. Also, I will that breade, ale, and chese, 
for all comers to the parishe churche, be orderid as shall be thought needful, 
ayenst the monethes minde.”” In Ireland, after the day of the interment of a 
great personage, er count four weeks ; and four weeks from that day all priests 
and friars, and all the gentry far and near, are invited to a great feast, usually 
termed the “month’s mind.” The preparations for this feast are masses said in 
all parts of the house at once for the soul of the departed ; if the room be | 
there are three or four priests celebrating together in the several corners of the 
room. The masses done, they proceed to their feasting and, after all the others, 
every priest and friar is discharged with his largess.—DAVUS. 
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ARK-mantled Night, the star-eyed and the dumb, 
Flees when she Teas the Sun-god’s chariot-wheels ; 
When at her throat, from out his hand, doth come 
A javelin of light, she dying reels, 
And her heart’s life-blood, as it ebbs away, 


es crimson the white garments of the . 
Dy Cladence Ladd Davis, 
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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP 
WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Pun is rarely defensible, but it is never so outrageous as when made upon 
a patronymic. The poor man born with a punnable name suffers untold agony 
against which he is absolutely defenceless.) When Mr. Garrison has been told 
for the hundredth time to hold the fort, when Mr. Younghusband for the thou- 
sandth time has been twitted on the fact that he is an old bachelor, when Mr. 
Archer has been repeatedly warned not to draw the long bow, when Mr. Mingle 
has had quoted to him with wearisome iteration the lines of Shakespeare,— 


Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
He that mingle may,— 


it would be justifiable homicide in any of these gentlemen to slay their oppressors. 

Nevertheless, the oldest extant pun is probably the execrable one in Homer’s 
Odyssey, where Ulysses, being questioned by his Cyclopean captor as to his name, 
answers, “ Outis” (“No One”). When Ulysses during the night sears the eye of 
the Cyclops, he succeeds in making good his escape because the Cyclops informs 
his brethren, who eagerly inquire what has happened, that No One has hurt 
him. Another poet, Shakespeare, who was a great humorist also, has spoilt the 
excellent scene where Falstaff examines his pressed men, by the paltry trick 
of giving them names which the fat knight could twist into puns. Thus, Mouldy 
is told that it was time he was used ; Shadow, that he would make a cold soldier, 
but would serve for summer; Wart, that he is a ragged wart; and Bullcalf 
extorts the exclamation, “ Prick me Bullcalf till he roar again.” Nor is there 
any considerable humor in the way in which Falstaff plays upon the name of 
his swaggering agent: “ No more, Pistol; I would not have you go off here. 
Discharge yourself of our company, Pistol.” 

Even some of the great dramatist’s serious scenes are spoiled by the intru- 
sion of unworthy quibbling on names. Thus, Northumberland receives the 
news of his son’s death at Shrewsbury in this wise: 


Said he, young Harry Percy’s spur was cold? 
Of Hotspur, Coldspur? 


The dying old soldier John o’ Gaunt might well excite the wonderment of his 
nephew when he gasped,— 


Old Gaunt, indeed; and Gaunt in being old; 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast: 

And who abstains from meat that is not gaunt ? 
For sleeping England long time have I watched ; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt. 
The pleasure that some fathers feed upon 

Is my strict fast,—I mean my children’s looks ; 
And therein fasting, hast thou made me gaunt, 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits naught but bones. 
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But what better can be expected at a time when even royalty punned upon 
the throne ?—when Queen Elizabeth, who was a woman of brains, thought it 
witty to make such a play upon words as “Ye be burly, my Lord of Burghley, 
but ye shall make less stir in my realm than my Lord of Lei .? and when 
James I. disgraced his title of the British Solomon by saying to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “‘ By my saul, maun, I have heard but rawly of thee.” Judge Nicholas 
Bacon, the father of the wisest, brightest, and meanest of mankind, was a little 
more happy. A certain malefactor who came before him pleaded for mercy on 
account of kindred. ‘“ Prithee,” said my Lord Judge, “how came that in?” 
“ Why, if it please you, your name is Bacon and mine is Hogg, and in all ages 
hog and bacon have been so near kindred that they are not to be separated.” 
“ Ay, but,” replied Judge Bacon, “ you and I cannot be kindred except you be 
hanged, for hog is not bacon until it be well hanged.” Good King Robert I. of 
France, who married the irritable and jealous Constantia after his divorce from 
Bertha, was guilty of a harmless jest upon a name. He loved to sing hymns to’ 
his lyre, and his wife frequently importuned him to write.a hymn in her honor. 
At last, in mild exasperation, he wrote his hymn “O Constantia Martyrum” 
(‘‘O Constancy of Martyrs”), which she mistook for an ode in her honor because 
the name Constantia was repeated at the commencement of each strophe. 

Foote made rather a neat hit at the Boniface who had overcharged him. 
‘What is your name?” asked the comedian. “ Partridge, sir,” said the host. 
“Partridge! it should have been Woodcock, by the length of your bill.” There 
was something melancholy about the jest of poor Dr. Thomas Browne, who, 
having unsuccessfully courted a lady, and being challenged to drink her health 
as had been his wont, replied, “I have toasted her many years, but I cannot 
make her Browne, so I’ll toast her no longer.” When Dr. Barton Warren was 
informed that Dr. Vowel was dead, he exclaimed, “‘ What! Vowel dead? Well, 
thank heaven it was neither you nor I.” George Colman, being asked if he 
knew Theodore Hook, replied, “Certainly; Hook and I are old associates.” 
Moore was not above punning upon his own name. Thus, he would deduce his 
genealogy from Noah in the following manner: “ Noah had three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and one more.” Which reminds us that when Manners, Earl of Rutland, 
said to Sir Thomas More, “ Honores mutant mores,” the Chancellor retorted, 
“Tt stands better in English: Honors change manners.” The same names were 
cleverly played upon in the following lines, which commemorate the fact that 
Dr. Manners Sutton had succeeded Archbishop More: 


What say you? The archbishop’s dead? 
A loss indeed. Oh, on his head 
May heaven its blessings pour ; 
But if with such a heart and mind 
In Manners we his equal find, 
Why should we wish for More? 


Sydney Smith paid a double compliment to Mrs. Tighe and Mrs. Cuffe when 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ah, there you are, the Ouffe that every one would wear, the 
Tighe that no one would loose.” When Luttrell, in talking of the Eumelian 
Club of which Ashe was the founder, was told that a son of that Ashe was at 
present chairman, he quoted, “‘ Still in its ashes live their wonted fires,”—which 
was not a very merry jest, yet quite as good as one that Dr. Swift declared he 
would have given fifty pounds to have made himself. Swift’s friend Dr. Ash, 
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soon after the passing of an act for the protection of growing timber, had asked 
@ waiter at an inn to help him off with his coat. The man refused, saying that 
it was felony to strip an ash. Rather better was Sydney Smith’s suggestion to 
the lady who asked him for a motto for her dog Spot. He immediately proposed, 
“Out, damned Spot!” And his jest at the expense of Mrs. Grote had at least 
the salt of malice in it. She was famed for the ill taste of her costumes, and 
as one day she swept by in an extraordinary head-dress, Smith pointed her out 
to a friend, with the words, “That is the origin of the word grotesque.” Mrs. 
Grote had her revenge, however. Smith’s daughter married a Dr. Holland. 
When the latter was knighted, somebody mentioned his wife as Lady Holland. 
“Do you mean Lord Holland’s wife?” asked a listener. “No,” put in Mrs, 
Grote ; “ this is New Holland, whose capital is Sydney.” Lamb, whose own name 
was provocative of puns, was fond of playing upon his neighbors’. He even 
went out of his way to produce a pun through his habitual stutter. When it 
was remarked that the Duke of Cumberland had a very cold and ungenial 
manner, Lamb stammered out that this was “very natural in the Duke of Qu- 
Cumberland.” 

Walter Savage Landor, of whom it was said that his name ought to have 
been “Savage Walter Landor,” was proud of a joke he once made to Kenyon. 
“T understand,” he said, “that a Mr. Quillinan has been attacking me. His 
writings are, I hear, quill-inanities.” At least as good was Jerrold’s remark 
when Albert Smith wrote an article in Blackwood to which he appended only 
his initials. “What a pity,” said Jerrold, “that Smith cannot be brought to 
tell more than two-thirds of the truth!’ The same humorist one day met a 
Scotch gentleman whose name was Leitch, and who deemed it necessary to 
explain that he was not the caricaturist John Leech. “I know,” said Jerrold: 
“you are the Scotchman with the itch in your name.” 

The poet Campbell in his student days in Glasgow observed that Drum, a 
liquor-dealer, and Fife, an apothecary, were next-door neighbors, the latter 
announcing also on asign displayed over his window, “Ears pierced by A. 
Fife.” With the assistance of a couple of school-fellows, the poet one night 
placed a long fir board from the window of one shop to that of the other, bearing 
in flaming capitals the Shakespearian line,— 


The spirit-stirring Drum, the ear-piercing Fife. 


When the barrister Campbell married Miss Scarlett, Brougham explained 
his absence from court by telling Judge Abbott that the missing barrister was 
suffering from an attack of Scarlett fever. When Mrs. Little brought forth 
triplets, and was rewarded by the queen’s guineas, a friend remarked, “ Every 
little helps.” 

The punster has even invaded the graveyard. Punning epitaphs are very 
common. In Waltham Abbey a tombstone informs us that “Sir James Ful- 
lerton, sometime First Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Charles the First, died 
fuller of faith than of fears, fuller of resolution than of pains, fuller of honor 
than of days.” This is how a disconsolate widow shows her regard for the 
memory of her beloved Daniel Tears: 


Though strange, yet true, full seventy years 
Was his wife happy in her Tears. 
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The last lines of the inscription to the memory of Dean Cole of Lincoln 
run as follows : 

When the latter trump of heaven shall blow, 

Cole, now raked up in ashes, then shall glow. 


Of jocular performances of this kind, two odd specimens will suffice: 


Here lies Thomas Huddlestone. Reader, don’t smile, . 
But reflect, as this tombstone you view, 

That Death, who killed him, in a very short while 
Will huddle a stone upon you! 





and this upon an organist: 


Here lies one, blown out of breath, 
Who lived a merry life, and died a Merideth. 


WILL you please tell me through the Monthly Gossip.the origin of the name 
“ Bull Run” from which the battle was named, 
And oblige H. G. 


Bull Run is the name of a little stream, the west bank of which was occu- 
pied by the Confederate army when the battle was fought. Small streams in the 
South are frequently called ‘‘ runs.” 


In Whittier’s poem of “The Robin” occurs this stanza: 


He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin; 

You can see the mark on his red breast still, 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


Is this a fancy of the poet’s, or is it warranted by popular tradition? 
A. 8. K. 

It is one of the popular legends about the robin that it carries in its bill 
dew to those shut up in Gehenna and that its breast is red from the fires of the 
scorching lake. There is a similar legend of the firetail, that its touch of pure 
fire upon the tail came through its ancestors having been scorched in saving an 
ember for man when some demon was robbing him of the Promethean blessing. 
: Another tradition accounts for the robin’s red breast by a thorn which 

pierced it while trying to relieve Jesus of his thorn-crown. 


In your Monthly Gossip in the February number you referred to Byron’s 
“ Darkness” in answering a question (the last one). Please let me know where 
I can find the piece, as it is not in any edition I can find. 
W. ©. BERTRAM. 


“‘ Darkness” is to be found in any complete edition of Byron’s works, among 
‘Occasional Poems.” The Gossip has before him Murray’s edition, London, 
1879. The opening line of the poem is the famous one,— 


I had a dream, which was not all a dream. 


Byron first named the poem “ A Dream,” but subsequently changed it to “ Dark- 
ness,” under which title it appears in every complete edition. 
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MAX” books read like the descriptions a man might give of his dreams on first 

awakening. Youth lives in the mists, the mirages, the dreams, of Illusion, 
where all things are bathed in a glory snatched from the Evanescent. The 
world is strange and new and beautiful. Evil and ugliness exist, indeed, but to 
the brave young soul they are almost welcome, they act as incentives,—as spurs 
to his intent. It is his holy mission to destroy them; he—the anointed of the 
gods—will do heroic battle against them, and all the world shall wonder and 
applaud. diy 


Alas! it does not take long to disillusion him. Discords creep into his 
harmonies, black mingles bafflingly with white. He sees the thousandfold contra- 
dictions in the world,—how cunningly good and evil, wisdom and folly, form 
the warp and woof of all human life. He loses his awful love of good, his 
awful wrath against evil. The good men often are too narrow, petty, insufficient 
for reverence, the bad men have so much of good within them that he pities 
them with a pity akin to love. Doubt and denial oppress him, the wise saws 
that have come down from the past will not square with modern instances. The 
precepts inculcated by parents and tutors, once lit up with splendor, blacken and 


fade into insignificance. They, too, are wrong,—are meaningless. 


And then, having awakened from his disillusion, he pours out his soul in a 
book, and describes the dreams through which he has passed,— sometimes bitterly * 
and scornfully, sometimes with a tender yearning regret. If he bea man of genius, 
if he be able to look deep into his own soul and the souls of others, to recognize 
their substantial oneness, he will put his self-revelation into some form that 
others will recognize as a revelation too of them. His book will be welcomed 
with hosannas, it will live, and it will excite the tears or laughter of generations, 
with the “‘ Nuova Vita,” with “ Werther” and “ Consuelo,” with “ Childe Harold” 
and the “ Buch der Lieder,” with “ Vanity Fair” and “ Aurora Leigh,” with those 
two great books of our latter days, “A Romance of the Nineteenth Century” and 
“The Story of an African Farm.” 


“Dr. Rameau,” by Georges Ohnet, translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey (Lippin- 
cotts), is a well-constructed story, told in a vivid, direct manner, which can be 
recommended to the reader who desires mere amusement. But the author, 
unfortunately, has a higher and nobler purpose. He has a moral end in view, 
and he strives to reach it by a little judicious immorality which is represented as 
the natural outcome of atheism. Dr. Rameau is an atheist; he undermines his 
wife’s faith; she falls, and lays all the blame upon atheism. The logic is on a 
par with that of little children caught in the act of robbing the sugar-bowl, yet 
it converts the doctor. Some people have called “ Dr. Rameau” an antidote to 
“ Robert Elsmere.” ; 
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All revolution, all reform, entails a temporary chaos, a disintegration of the 
old that its elements may be recast in the new. The phoanix must be reduced 
to ashes ere it can rise again. Every cycle ends in such a temporary chaos, out 
of which the soul of man resurges into a new order, a new harmony. As the 
chaos is ever recurrent, books which sincerely celebrate the chaotic period in 
every stage of development possess a constantly-recurring interest. But the 
great artists are not mere destructionists, they are prophets of the new order. 
Their ‘“ Werthers” are followed by “ Fausts;” their “Robbers” by “ Wallen- 
steins.” Miss Fletcher has never outgrown her Storm and Stress period; she 
does not improve; her best books are her early ones; like Musset, she is a young 
person with a brilliant past. Yet how much that is admirable her books still 
contain !|—well-drawn characters, original situations, memorable sentences. She 
has power; she seizes you and forces you to share her mood, even against your 
will. 


Much the same is true of E. W. Howe, whose last book, “A Man Story,” 


lies before us. Mr. Howe would be a far greater writer than Miss Fletcher ifhe - 


had the same literary tact, the same.culture and grace. He is the most virile of 
Americans. He would be a great writer, even in spite of his ruggedness, if he 
could shake off his overwhelming gloom. But his books depress you, lower 
your vitality, blacken your sky, fill you with blue devils. Well, well, there is 
sorrow enough in the universe for most of us without increasing it artificially. 


Let us take up something cheerful. Here is Bill Nye with his “Thinks” 
and his “ Almanac.” There is real humor in these books, humor of the grotesque, 
extravagant “ American” order. You laugh till you cry, you recognize the man 
is a genius, yet there is always a latent protest against the horse-play. It is the 
perfection of buffoonery ; but Harlequin is not Coquelin nor Clarke. However, 
let us take Harlequin for what he is, not rebel because he is not something 
else. A good deal of him may weary you; a little is a delight,—an intoxi- 
cation. 


What have we here?—“The Rose of Flame; and other Poems of Love,” 
by Anne Reeve Aldrich. The title is attractive, but it proves the only thing 
attractive about the book. In the very first poem, the “ New Eden,” some one is 
bidden f slay shame, for 


In that first Eden, Love gave birth to Shame, 
And died of horror at its loathsome child. 


Well, well, the Reviewer has a little shame left; he blushed a beautiful and 
rosy red, as he perused some of the other poems in the volume. What are our 
women coming to? Here are four-and-sixty songs, all in celebration of a lawless 
passion. Let us pass on to something else. 


“The Masque of Death, and other Poems,” by Charles Lotin Hildreth 
(Belford, Clarke & Co.), is a collection of smooth and tuneful verse, much of 
which had previously found favor in leading magazines; Mr. Hildreth gives 
evidence that he possesses that impalpable and indefinable thing called the poetic 
instinct ; and these his first offerings will likely be but preludes to higher flights 
of song. 
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JUNE. 


In the old Latin or Alban calendar 
the month of June had but twenty-six 
days. The calendar of Romulus gave it 
This was reduced to twenty-nine 
by Numa, and restored to thirty again 
by Julius Casar, which number it has 
since retained. The name of the month 
is derived by some from Juno. Ovid, in 
his “ Fasti,’’ introduces Juno as claiming 
this month. Most P asc » however, 
the name was derived from Juniores, the 
lower branch of the original Roman 
legislature, as that of May was from the 
higher branch. Among the old Romans, 
May was looked upon as an unlucky and 
June as & propitious month for marriages, 
the particularly favorable seasons —s 
at full moon and at the conjunction o 
the sunand moon. This idea was preva- 
lent in Middle-Age Europe, and has not 
yet died out. 

The month of June has long been a 
favorite with the poets. It is the month 
of the rose, the period in which this most 
charming of the flowers expands its 
petals, floods the air with its delicious 
perfume, and takes the world captive 
with its blushing beauty. Who that has 
seen a rose-bush in full bloom can wonder 
at the enthusiastic delight with which 
the Persian poets ted this queen of 
the flowers, or at the echo of their song 
which comes to us in the poetic strains 
of Western bards? But the charm of 
June does not rest upon the rose alone. 
Hundreds of other flowers adorn the 
court of their queen, the trees are still 
clad in the full freshness of springtide 
verdure, and in garden, field, and forest 
alike beauty and grace hold high car- 
nival. 

Every trace of the sting of winter has 
gone from the air; there is a swooning 
softness in the touch of the atmosphere, 
the streams flow in lazy delight, drowsy 
vapors veil the horizon, and everythin 
invites to indolent wanderings throug 
grove and dell, or idle brook-side dream- 
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ings in that fairy-land of thought that 
lies half-way between sleep and wakeful- 
ness. We seem transported into that 
realm of hazy restfulness in which “ it is 
always afternoon,’’ and are in full sym- 
pathy with the creed of the poet Lowell, 
when he sings,— 


What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear “ 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of t, 

An instinct within it which reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

imbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


But we must leave the poets to their 
dreams of June, and glance for a mo- 
ment at the soberer as of the month. 
Unhappily, it is not all sweetness and 
light. The sun is now growing to burn- 
ing heat, and in the late month often 

urs down his rays in a sweltering 
ervor that makes us regret the balmier 
days of May. But those warm beams 
have their mission to perform and their 

ems to write, for to them we owe the 
ivine couplet of the strawberry and the 
cherry, the one the apotheosis of the soil, 
the other of the tree-to , bulbs of de- 
liciousness, globes of juicy delight, the 
crimson epitome of nature’s choicest 
Savors. 
These are among the first gifts of the 
ear’s fruitfulness, but others are at 
and. Nature no longer contents her- 
self with green gladness and sunny 
smiles of blossoms, but is now beginning 
the sober work of the year, though her 
first-fruits laugh in red like the blossoms 
which they follow. Later on she will 
put on robes of russet, and become the 
steady housewife of the earth; but not 
in June; oh, notin June! That is the 
month of riot and laughter, when beauty 
is all in all, when leaves and blossoms 
dance together in joy, and even the fruits 
are flowers. 
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EVENTS. 





June 1. 

1593. Christopher Marlowe, an Eng- 
lish dramatist = celebrity, = 
killed in a quarrel with a footman. He 
was born in 1664, and graduated from 
Cambridge in 1587, when he became a 
dramatic author, and, as some say, an 
actor. His principal plays are “The 
Jew of Malta,” ‘‘Kdward the Second,”’ 
and “ The Tragical History of Dr. Faus- 
tus,”” which was the original of Goethe’s 
‘“ Faust.’” Marlowe was a writer of 

enius. His dramas were rude in form, 
but vigorous in handling, and had their 
influence upon Shakes 

1783. e first American vessel to 
visit any Russian port reached Riga, 
Russia, on this day. It was a ship from 
Massachusetts. 

1794. A severe naval battle took a 
between the British and French fleets, 
off Ushant. The British, under Lord 
Howe, were victorious, capturing six 
ships of the line, and sinking one. 

Howe was born in 1726, entered the navy 
at the age of fourteen, and became cap- 
tain at twenty-two. 

1813. A naval engagement, which 
excited t interest, took place off Bos- 
ton harbor. Oaptain Lawrence, of the 
Chesa: ©, which was unfit for action, 
entered into combat with the British 
frigate Shannon. The contest lasted only 
eleven minutes. Lawrence was mortally 
wounded, and the British boarded and 
captured the Chesapeake. While dying, 
the brave Lawrence uttered the memora- 
ble words which have become the motto 
of the American navy, “Don’t give up 
the ship !’’ 

1841. Sir David Wilkie, a Scotch 

inter of celebrity, died. His “ Vil- 

Politicians,”’ exhibited in 1806, met 
with great admiration, and established 
his reputation. He produced many other 
character scenes, among which ‘“ The 
Rent-Day,” ‘The Blind Fiddler,” and 
others, are well known through frequent 
reproductions. 

1879. Prince Louis Na 
killed by the Zulus. He taken part 
in the Zulu war, in South Africa, and 
commanded a reconnoitring- which 
was surprised and dispersed and its leader 


1882. Garibaldi, a famous Italian pa- 


leon was 





triot and general, died. He was born in 
1807, became an active friend of liberty, 
and was banished in 1834. He went to 
South America, served in the army of 
Uruguay, defended Montevideo against 
Rosas, and returned to Italy in 1848, 
where he took an active part in the pa- 
triotic war. He was again driven into 
exile, and resided in the United States 
till 1859, when he returned once more 
to Italy, where he kept up a partisan 
warfare for many years. His adven- 
turous life and ardent patriotism have . 
made him one of the most popular heroes 
of modern times. 

1885. There was a great miners’ strike 
in Western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio, against a twenty- 
cent. reduction in wages. Seventy-eight 
thousand men went out. 

1885. The funeral of Victor H 
took place in Paris, with a great popu 
demonstration. The. procession was ten 
hours in passing. The remains were in- 
terred in the Pantheon. 

1888. The Brooks High License Bill, 
passed by the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, went into effect. It is stringent in 
its provisions, and has proved highl 
serviceable in reducing the number o' 
drinking-places and the amount of drunk- 
enness, re ° 


June 2. 


597. Ohristianity is said to have been 
established among the Anglo-Saxons of 
England about this date. Bertha, the 
wife of King Ethelbert, was a Christian, 
and induced him to accept the faith 
preached by St. Augustine, or Austin, 
who had been sent to England by Pope 
Gregory I. The king and many of his 
subjects were baptized, and Augusti 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1701. Mademoiselle de Scudéri, a 
French romance-writer, died, Her in- 
terminable and extravagant romances 
Hic Grand Oyrus,’’ 10 vols., ‘ Clélie,’? 
es vols., etc.) were may admired by 

er contemporaries. e society 
which iat at the Hétel de Rombouillee, 
and of which she was the most promi- 
nent member, was amusingly satirized 
by Moliére in his “ Précieuses ridicules.” 

1785. The first interview of John 
Adams, the first American minister to 
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England, with the English king, was 
held on this day. 

1793. The Girondists, the party of 
the French Revolutionary Assembly who 
sought to restrain the excesses of Robes- 
pierre and his party, were arrested, hav- 
ing been proscribed May 31. With their 
arrest the “Reign of Terror’ began. 
They were guillotined on October 31. 

1835. Several railroads were opened 
this year: the Boston and Providence on 
June 2; the Boston and Lowell, June 
27; the Boston and Worcester, July 6; 
and the Baltimore and Washington, Au- 
gust 25. The New York and Erie was 
commenced on November 7. 

1858. Donati’s comet was first seen. 
This comet became very brilliant in Sep- 
tember and October. Its tail was esti- 
mated to be forty millions of miles long. 

1859. A destructive earthquake took 

lace at Quito, the capital of Ecuador, 

uth America. About five thousand 

persons were killed, and the loss in prop- 
erty was very great. 

1886. The marriage of President 
Cleveland to Miss Frances Folsom took 

lace at the White House on this day. 

his event is memorable as being the 
first marriage of an American President 
during his term of office. 


June 3. 


1657. Dr. William Harvey, an Eng- 
lish anatomist celebrated for his discover 
of the circulation of the blood, died. 
He was born in 1578, studied medicine 
at Padua, and made his discovery shortly 


after 1615. The new theory was gener- 
ally rejected by the physicians of his 
time. He also advanced the theory, 
which has since been fully confirmed, 
that every animal is produced from an 
egg. 
or B60. A very destructive tornado 
passed over parts of Illinois and Iowa, 
more than one hundred and fifty lives 
being lost. The whole length of the 
tornado was one hundred and sixty miles, 
and the destruction of property immense. 
1864. The severe battle of Cold Har- 
bor took place. General Grant, in his 
overland march upon Richmond, found 
Lee strongly intrenched at this place, a 
few miles from the Confederate capital. 
Grant attempted to storm Lee’s works, 
but was repulsed with heavy loss, he 
losing about ten thousand and Lee one 
thousand men. This was the last en- 
he eagione of the Wilderness campaign. 
iege-operations followed. 


June 4. 


1550. The marriage of Amy Robsart 
to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, took 





lace about this date. He afterwards 
e the — favorite of Queen 
Elizabeth, and soon afterwards, in 1660, 
his wife suddenly died. There was the 
strongest suspicion that she was mur- 
dered, and that Leicester was privy to 
her death, as she stood in the wa of his 
ambitious ho These events form the 
plot of Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 

1859. The battle of Magenta was 
fought, between the French and Sardin- 
ians, under Louis Napoleon, and the 
Austrians, under Field-Marshal Gyulai. 
The Austrians were defeated, with a loss 
of ten thousand killed and wounded and 
seven thousand prisoners. The French 
lost four thousand. The red dye rosani- 
line, obtained from coal-tar, was named 
magenta from this battle. 

1887. The Cunard steamer Umbria 
made the passage from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook in six days and three hours, 
the shortest passage to that time. 


June 5. 


1568. The execution of Counts Eg- 
mont and Horn took place. Egmont, 
born in Amsterdam in 1622, was of il- 
lustrious birth and position. His t 
popularity in the Netherlands, and his 
efforts in favor of moderation in the con- 
test between the Spanish court and the 
Reformers, excited the jealousy of Philip 
II. The Duke of Alva was sent to 
Flanders, arrested Egmont and Horn on 
charges of treason, and executed them 
in spite of all efforts to save their lives. 
This event was followed by a general re- 
volt of the Netherlands, which ended in 
their independence. 

1790. On this day the steamboat in- 
vented by John Fitch made its first trip 
as @ passenger- and freight-boat on the 
Delaware, from Philadelphia to Trenton. 
It was propelled by twelve oars worked 
by steam, and ran eighty miles within 
thirteen hours against wind and tide. 
This boat made regular trips for four 
months, running about three thousand 
miles in all. Fitch’s first steamboat had 
been tried on the Delaware in August, 
1787. He gained no profit from his in- 
vention, a died in poverty. 

1826. Baron von Weber, an eminent 
German composer and musician, died. 
His operas, of which he composed sev- 
eral, were  engevr with great success. 
Of these the masterpiece is “‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz,” which is still a favorite opera. 
His ‘‘ Oberon” was first produced in the 
year of his death, 

1878. The Sixth Avenue Elevated 
Railway Line, the first successful elevated 
railway, was opened to travel. On Au- 
gust 26 the Third Avenue Road was 
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opened. The first attempt at an elevated 

road for street travel had been made in 

1868, it being a vey eter -ge road, sup- 
rted on a single line of iron pillars. 
is proved unsuccessful. 

1886. A general strike of street-rail- 
wa: a took place in New York 
and Brooklyn. Fifteen thousand men 
took part in the strike. 

1887. <A circus at Neschen, Germany, 
took fire, followed by a panic in the 
audience. In the rush to escape, many 

ns were killed and about three hun- 
injured. 


June 6. 


1533. Ariosto, an Italian poet of 
great eminence, died. He produced 
many poems, among them seven satires 
and five comedies, but his great work is 
the “Orlando Furioso,’’ a fantastic ro- 
mance in verse, whose subject is the 
fabulous adventures of the paladins of 
Charlemagne. No modern poem has 
been more popular, and few surpass this 
in general merit. 

1761. The island of Dominica, in the 
West Indies, was taken by the British. 
The French captured this island in 1778, 
but restored it to England in the peace 
of 1783. 

1799. Patrick Henry, the most cele- 
brated patriotic American orator of the 
Revolutionary period, died. He was 


born in Virginia in 1786. The speech 
which made him famous was delivered 
es of Virginia in 
1765. In this he threw down the gaunt- 
let of defiance to the British government 
_in his vigorous burst of eloquence, ‘ Cx- 
sar had his Brutus, Charles the First his 


in the House of Bu 


Cromwell, and George the Third—may 
profit by their example. If this be trea- 
son, make the = k.. it!” = — 
great speech in the Virginia Convention 
of 1775, he closed with the memorable 
words, ‘‘Give me liberty, or give me 
death |’? 

1832. Jeremy Bentham, a distin- 
— English utilitarian philosopher, 

ied. He was born in London, in 1748, 
wrote with great ability on all the promi- 
nent questions of the day, and devoted 
his life to the reform of legislation in 
favor of the liberty and happiness of 
mankind. His works were numerous, 
and have exercised a great effect upon 
the legal and legislative history of Great 
Britain. : 

‘1842. Monroe Edwards was tried for 
forgery in New York, found guilty, and 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 
In his defence, William M. Evarts laid 
the foundations of his fame as an advo- 
cate. His client paid him for his services 
with a forged. check. 





eminent of modern statesmen, 
became prime minister of 
1852, after proving his ability in the 
Chamber of ties and in other cabi- 
net positions. He secured li of the 
ress, favored religious toleration and 
Free trade, and devoted himself to the 
unification of Italy. It was largely to 
his ability that Victor Emmanuel owed 
his eventual t success in obtaining 
the throne of Italy. 

1862. Memphis, on the Mississippi 
was reached by the Union gun-boats and 
peacefully occupied. This opened the 
river to Vicksburg. 

1881. The electric accumulator, or 
*¢ sto: battery,’”’ shown by M. Fauré 
at Paris in May, was exhibited in Lon- 
don, a charged box being carried thither 
from Paris. During the eight years that 
have succeeded, this invention has been 
much improved, and it is now applied to 
running street-cars and other pur > 
It promises to become highly useful in 
the future. 


June 7. 


1329. Robert Bruce, the hero of Scot- 
land, died. After years of unceasing 
effort, he succeeded in liberating his na- 
tive land from English rule, decisively 
defeating Edward II. at Bannockburn. 
The independence of Scotland was recog- 
nized by England in 1828, the year be- 
fore Bruce died. 
1692. A notable earthquake took place 
in Jamaica. The town of Port Royal 
was engulfed, sinking to a depth of forty 
fathoms beneath the sea, with three 
thousand of its inhabitants. 
1733. A second great earthquake on 
June 7 took place in this year, the town 
of Santiago, Guatemala, with its inhab- 
itants, being swallowed up. 
1755. A much more destructive earth- 
quake than either of the above occurred 
on this date, the city of Kaschan, in 
northern Persia, being destroyed, with 
forty thousand of its inhabitants. 
1776. a motion ae re be ba Con- 
tinen longress, by enry 
Lee, of Virginia, to declare the American 
colonies free and independent States. 
This motion he sup 
and eloquent I 
— adopted on the following 4th of 
y: 
179t. The original United States 
Bank was instituted, with a capital of 
ten million dollars. Tt was chartered for 
years. A new bank was char- 
1816, for the same term of 

An act of Co to renew its 

was vetoed by dent Jackson in 1 
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This action aided to produce the panic 


of 18387. 

1854. A reciprocity treaty was con- 
cluded between the United States and 
Great Britain in regard to the Newfound- 
land fisheries, international trade, etc. 

1878. An er ago in the Florida 
coal-mine, Haydock, near Wigan, Eng- 
land, caused the death of about one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine miners. 

1885. <A water-spout broke over Ja- 
lisco, Mexico, and the adjoining towns. 
Nearly two hundred lives were lost, and 
. enormous destruction of property took 
place. 


» June 8. 


632. Mohammed, the Arabian poieh- 
et, is said to have died on this day, at 
the age of sixty-three or sixty-five years. 
No man has had a greater influence upon 
the history of the world than this fa- 
natical religious reformer, a member of a 
tribe of semi-barbarians, buried in the 
deserts of Arabia. By force of innate 
genius and ‘capacity for control and 
management he forced his religious ideas 
upon the people of his race, and set in 
train that campaign of propagandism by 
the sword which carried the Arabian em- 
pire far over Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
and founded one of the most widely dif- 
fused religions of the globe. 

1376. Edward, Prince of Wales, sur- 
named the Black Prince, died. His sur- 
name came from the color of his armor. 
This heroic warrior, the ideal representa- 
tive of the spirit of chivalry, commanded 
the main body of the English at the 
victory of Crécy, and was sole com- 
mander at the great victory of Poictiers. 
He adopted fie motto Ich dien (“I 
serve’), which is still worn by his suc- 
cessors. 

1768. Winckelmann, the most emi- 
nent of German art critics, was assas- 
sinated. He was born in 1717, the son 
of a poor mechanic, but his eager de- 
sire for knowledge gained him powerful 
friends, and he was enabled to make a 
full study of art. His + work, pub- 
lished in 1764, is entitled ‘ History of 
Ancient Art.” He was murdered by an 
Italian for some gold coins which he had 
a shown him. 

1782. The first newspaper of Brook- 


Wn, New York, was issued on this day. 
t was called The Brooklyn Hall Super- 
Extra Gazette. 

1794. Biirger, a popular German poet, 


died on this day. He icularly ex- 
celled in ballads, and his ** Lenore’ and 
“Wild Huntsman” are still favorites in 
this class of literature. 

1809. Thomas Paine, a notable char- 
acter of the American Revolutionary 
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pave died in New York on this day. 
ough of English birth, and only ° 
ing America in 1774, he at once became 
an ardent revolutionist, and by his fa- 
mous pamphlet called ‘‘ Common Sense” 
had an immense influence upon the 
American mind. His periodical ‘‘ The 
Crisis’”’ had also t influence. He 
went to France in 1787, thence to Eng- 
land, where he invented an iron bridge, 
returned to Paris in 1789, and wrote 
there his celebrated “ Rights of Man,”’ 
which was widely read. He was impris- 
oned and narrowly escaped death in the 
Reign of Terror. In 17956 he published 
“The Age of Reason,’’ a deistical work 
which gave great offence and has held 
his name up to reprobation. He returned 
to America in 1802, and lived there in 
comparative agg f till his death. 

1831. Mrs. Siddons, a_ celebrated 
English tragic actress, died. For many 

ears she was exceedingly popular on the 

ng ish stage, particularly as Lady Mac- 
beth, and is still regarded as one of the 
ablest of actresses. In her day she ex- 
cited the greatest enthysiasm by her 
tragic powers. She retired from the 
stage in 1812, at fifty-seven years of age. 

1857. Douglas Jerrold died. He was 
an English humorist of great merit and 
popularity, a frequent contributor to 
Punch, to whose reputation he greatly 
added. His best-known works are the 
highly amusing “‘ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures,’’ and ‘' Black-eyed Susan,” one 
of the most popular dramas ever 
upon the English stage. 

1887. A serious colliery explosion 
occurred in the Hibernia Pit, at Gelsen- 
kirchen, Westphalia. Sixty miners lost 
their lives. 


June 9. 


168r. John Lilly, an English writer 
of the Elizabethan era, died. He wrote 
several dramas, which were performed 
with success, but is best known from 
the pedantic and affected style of his 
“‘ Kuphues: the Anatomy of Wit.”’ This 
work had a great effect upon the con- 
versational style of that period. 

1865. An accident happened on the 
Southeastern Railroad, ngland, by 
which ten engers were killed and 
about fifty injured. Two days before, 
a similar accident on the Great Western 
road had caused the death of thirteen 
and the wounding of forty. 

1870. Charles Dickens, the most 
ular of recent English novelists, died. 
His works are very numerous, the first 
extended one being ‘The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club,” which in 
its peculiar vein of humor has no rival 
in the English language. His other 








works display much ability in the novel- 
istic field, and are particularly notable 
for their variety of peculiar and 
striking and the rich humor 
which runs through them all. Thedeep 
mental analysis of the recent 
a — fog — into his works, 
ut are and accurate represen- 
tations of ical life. 
188r. great fire broke out in Que- 
bec, Canada, which consumed eight hun- 
dred houses before it could be arrested. 
1886. A severe volcanic eruption oc- 
curred in New Zealand. Tt was pre- 
ceded by an earthquake which ruined 
the famous white and pink silicious ter- 
races of that island, one of the world’s 
curiosities. Mount Tarewara next broke 
into explosion. Ten feet of mud and 
dust covered the essing country, 
1. 


about twenty persons were killed, and 
much property was destroyed. 
June 10. 
r1g0. Frederick I. of Germany, 


known as Barbarossa, was drowned in 
the river Calycadnus, Asia Minor, while 
leading an army in the Third Crusade. 
He wasone of the greatest men of his time. 

1755. General Braddock’s expedition 
set out. Pushing forward into the wilds 
of western Pennsylvania with twelve 
hundred men, and disdaining the wise 
counsel of Washington, he fell into an 
ambuscade of French and Indians, was 
mortally wounded, and his army routed 
with great slaughter. Washington and 
his provincials were the only ones who 
came out of this affair with credit. 

1801. War was declared between the 
United States and Tripoli, in conse- 
quence of the depredations of Moorish 
pirates on American commerce. 

1861. The first land-conflict of the 
civil war took place at Big Bethel, Vir- 

inia. General Butler, in command at 
ortress Monroe, attempted to take this 
place, but without success. 

1875. The United States Direct Cable 
was completed. This was the first suc- 
cessful ocean-telegraph laid in opposition 
to the old en line. The 
Faraday, while laying this cable in 1874, 
was compelled by storms to cut and buoy 
it in mid-ocean. She returned the next 
a8 ee up and spliced the end, 
but had to cut the cable again, when but 
twenty miles from land, for want of 
coal. It was picked u es and finall 
completed June 10. Cable rates, whi 
had once been ten dollars a word, now 
dropped to twenty-five cents. 


June 11. 


1292. Roger Bacon, a celebrated Eng- 
lish monk and philosopher, died about 
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this date. His great learning and skill 
in mechanics caused him to be: sus- 


pected of ing in magic. He wrote 
many wake te tate on scientific sub- 
jects, and has been credited with several 
important discoveries. There. seems no 
sea Sedona eneeanentes 
wi explosive powers o wder. 
His principal work, “ Opus | Majus,” 
treats of nearly all the sciences. His 
writings were condemned as heretical by 
the Church, and he was imprisoned for 
ten years. 

1793. William Robertson, a cele- 
brated Scottish historian, died. His 
works comune “History of Scotland 
during the Reigns of Mary and of James 
VI.,’’ ‘‘ History of the Emperor Charles 
V.,” and “ History of America.” His 
— is clear and vigorous, and occasion- 
ally of great beauty. 

1796. The first newspaper in Wash- 
ington was issued on this day, under the 
title of The Washi Gazette. 

1798. The island of Malta was taken 
by the French, under Bonaparte, during 
his et =a to t. It had for- 
merly belonged to the Knights Hospital- 
lers. It was taken by the British in 
1800, and has been since held by them. 

1828. Dugald Stewart, an eminent 
Scotch moral philosopher, died. His 
most extensive work is his ‘ Elements 
of the egy cd of the Human Mind,” 
which was followed by other works on 
the same general subject. 

1887. A, fire at Brooklyn, New York, 
destroyed the Havemeyer Refinery, the 
Devoes Oil-Works, and other buildings. 
The loss aggregated one million dollars. 


June 12, 


1759. The t Oollins died. He 
was born in 1720, and went to London 
about 1744, where he gained the friend- 
ship of Dr. Johnson and entered upon a 
literary life. His odes on ‘The Pas- 
sions’ and ‘To Evening’’ are of great 
merit. He grew melancholy, and spent 
part of his short life in a lunatic-asylum. 

1837. The magnetic needle telegraph, 
the English system, was patented by 
— F. Cooke and Oharles Wheat- 
stone. 

1842. Dr. Thomas Arnold, head-mas- 
ter of Rugby School, died. He was of 
great merit as a teacher and historian, 
raised the school at Rugby to a great 
reputation, and wrote a ‘History of 
Rome” which stands high amopg modern 
historical works. He was the father of 
Matthew Arnold, the celebrated poet and 
critic, who has recently died. . 

1846. A treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain was signed, fix- 
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ing the northern boundary of the United 
States at the forty-ninth degree of lati- 
tude, and giving the British possession 
of Vancouver Island, the free navigation 
of the Columbia, etc. 

1846. A fire at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, consumed nearly the whole town. 
Six thousand people were left homeless. 

1858. The levee above Cairo, Illinois, 


gave way, owing to floods in the Missis- 


sipPi, and the entire town wassubmerged. 
e loss by freshets in the Mississippi 
pire | this year was over thirty millions 
of dollars, 


1872. The first railroad in Japan was 
opened on this day. 

1878. William Cullen Bryant, a dis- 
tinguished American poet, died. His 
‘“‘ Thanatopsis,” published in 1816, when 
he was but twenty-one | sen of age, is 
considered by many his finest poem, and 
is nobly conceived and executed. He 
was for more than fifty years an editor 
of the Kvening Post of New York. 

1885. A tunnel gave way on the Cin- 
cinnati and Tennessee Railroad, under 
the weight of a passing train. Twenty 
persons were killed, and many injured. 


June 13. 

wer Nig ri enka —w ig age Bice 
re ngress. is act, 
in’ 1850, which made it lawful to compel 
every citizen to aid in capturing fugi- 
tives, did much to increase the anti- 
slavery sentiment. 

1886. King Ludwig of Bavaria 
drowned himself in the Lake of Starn- 
berg. His physician, who alone was 
with him, was drowned also, in trying 
either to restrain or to save him. Lud- 
wig was mentally unbalanced. 


June 14. 


1645. The battle of Naseby was fought, 
in which the Parliamentary army under 
Cromwell and Fairfax gained a decisive 
victory over Charles I. The king fled, 
leaving his cannon, baggage, and nearly 
five thousand prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy. 

1777. The United States flag was 
adopted on this day by a resolution of 
Con, to the effect ‘that the flag of 
the thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes alternate red and white; that the 
union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing the new constellation.” 
This flag was first raised by Paul Jones, 
on the Hanger. 

1800. The t battle of Marengo 
was fought. The French army under 
Bonaparte, after crossing the Alps into 
Piedmont, attacked the Austrians. The 
French were repulsed, and were retreat- 
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ing, when the arrival of General Desaix 
turned the fortune of the day and 
them the victory. Desaix was: : 
The slaughter on both sides was v 
severe. M this battle Napoleon 
control of Italy. 

1800. General Kléber, whom Napo- 
leon had left in command in E was 
assassinated by a Mohammedan tic. 
He was one of the ablest generals of the 
pass and a man of noble character. 

n his death, and that of Desaix, who 
was killed on the same day at Marengo 
Napoleon lost two of his bravest an 
most skilful officers. 

1801. Benedict Arnold died. This 
man, infamous for his attempt to betray 
his a had gained great previous 
celebrity by his military exploits, and 
proved himself one of the most daring 
and able soldiers in the American army. 
Yet he was of a jealous, exacting, and 
vindictive temper, and, angered at the 
seeming indifference of Congress to his 
claims, attem to deliver the impor- 
tant fortress of West Point to the enemy. 
This enterprise failed, and he fled to the 
British army. In his later life in Eng- 
land he was ‘shunned and despised by 
everybody except a few persons in au- 
thority.” 

1807. The battle of Friedland was 
fought, in which Napoleon gained a 

at victory over the allied ‘Russians and 

russians. The allies lost eighty pieces 
of cannon and about eighteen thousand 
men; the French, about ten thousand. 

1885. The French gun-boat Re 
and the British steamer Speke Hall 
foundered in the Gulf of Aden. From 
the former were lost one hundred and 
twenty-seven lives, and from the latter 
only one man escaped. 

1886. A severe gale visited Galveston, 
Texas, causing destruction of prop- 
erty and the loss of several lives. 

1886. Vancouver, British Columbia, 
was nearly destroyed by fire. Twenty 
persons were burned to death, and over 
three thousand were left homeless. 

1886. James Lenox made a bicycle 
journey from end to end of the British 
Islands, eight hundred and eighty-five 
miles, in six days and eight and a half 
hours’ riding time, the shortest on record. 


June 15. 


1215. Magna Charta, the great char- 
ter of English liberty, was signed by 
King John, at Runnymede, on this day. 
He was forced to sign it by the revolt- 
ing barons. It was several times con- 
firmed by Henry III. and later mon- 
archs. e original manuscript charter 
is lost, only copies being in existence. 

1381. at Tyler, a noted English 











vebel, was killed. He was the leader of 
& large body of men who revolted in 
consequence of # capitation-tax. They 
did much damage, and massacred several 
persons of distinction, but dispersed on 
the death of their leader, who was killed 
by the mayor of aor 

1775. ashington was a 
pointed Cotnntiideba'in. ciel of the 
Ameriean armies, by ® unanimous vote 
of the eg ep - Tess. sie 

1808. @ city of Saragossa, n, 
was besieged by the French, but Rigg 
fully resisted. It was besieged again, 
and taken February 20, 1809, after a most 
heroic defence, the inhabitants resisti 
until worn out with famine and pesti- 
lence. 

1826. An insurrection of the Janis- 
saries of Constantinople took place, fol- 
lowed by a massacre in which nearl 
three thousand of them were slaughtered. 
On the 17th the corps of Janissaries was 
abolished. This celebrated body of. 
Turkish soldiers was first organized 
about 18380, from young Christian prison- 
ers trained to arms. 

1836. Arkansas was admitted into 
the Union as a State, with a constitu- 
tion permitting slavery. 

1844. The distinguished English poet 
Thomas Campbell died. He was born 
in 1777, and prodiced ‘‘The Pleasures 
of Hope,’’ his moét celebrated poem, in 
1799. Other noted poems are “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming,’ ‘ Lochiel’s Warning,” 
and the favorite lyrics ‘‘ Hohenlinden,” 
“The Exile of Erin,’ and “ Ye Mari- 
ners of England.’’ 

1864. Grant crossed the James River 
with his army and joined Butler. An 
attack was made on Petersburg on the 
16th, which failed from delay. 

1868. The Mount Cenis Railroad was 
opened for traffic. This railroad ascended 

e mountain by means of central rails. 
The summit-level was sixty-seven hun- 
dred feet high, and the gradients of 
unexampled steepness. 

1869. A great peace jubilee was 
opened at Boston, with a concert of 
extraordinary dimensions, embracing 
ten thousand three hundred and seventy- 
one voices and ten hundred and ninety- 
four instruments, with bells, anvils, and 
other accompaniments. 

1887. A panic occurred in the Chicago 
wheat-market. A clique of speculators 
had held up the prices for several months. 
They lost over three millions of dollars 
by the operation. 


June 16. 


1819. Earthquakes visited several parts 
of India. The district of Kutch sunk, and 


two thousand persons were buried. 
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passed over 
Iowa for a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, causing immense destruction. 


1882. A terrible tornado 


Sixty-nine ms were killed and five 
hundred injured, while the money loss 
equalled three million dollars. 

1883. A dreadful accident occurred 
in Victoria Hall, Sunderland, England, 
in which one hundred and eighty-three 
children were killed. A conjurer named 
Fay, at the close of his performance, 
scattered prizes among the’ audience. 
The children in the gallery rushed to the 


stairs to take On the stairs was a 
bolted door with a narrow and 
here the children, some nine hun in 


number, became blocked. They were 
hurled down the stairs in heaps, until a 
space about twelve feet square was packed 
with writhing human bodies to a depth 
of six feet. 

1885. A destructive volcanjc eruption 
took place in Java, with a sudden out- 
burst of lava and ashes. More than five 
hundred persons were killed. 


June 17. 

1719. Addison, an English prose 
author of the greatest eminence, died. 
His works are principally humorous and 
moral essays, which were panies in 
‘The Tatler’ and “The Spectator,’’ 
famous poms of that day. As an 
essayist he has had no superior in English 
literature. His tragedy of ‘‘ Cato’? was 
received with great enthusiasm, though 
it is now esteemed of little merit. 

1775: ‘he celebrated battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, the first great battle of the 
American Revolution, was fought. The 
army besieging Boston had fortified 
Breed’s Hill in mistake for Bunker Hill, 
and repulsed the British with loss 
until their powder gave out, when they 
retreated. This determined resistance 
of American militia to British lars 
gave great confidence to the colonists. 

1825. The corner-stone of Bunker 
Hill Monument was laid, this being the 
fiftieth anniversary of the battle. La- 
fayette, then visiting America, assisted 
in the ceremony. 

1860. The lie steamer Great East- 
ern left England for New York on her 
first Atlantic voyage. She reached New 
York on the 28th, where she excited 
great interest and curiosity. 

1872. A great international musical 

jubilee began at Boston. It con- 
tinued until July 4. There was a chorus 
of about twenty thousand voices, and an 
orchestra of one thousand pieces. Mili- 
tary bands and performers’ of different 
nations took part. 

1885. The earthquakes in Oashmere, 
which had continued for three wéeks, 
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caused a frightful catastrophe in the dis- 
trict of Muzuporabad. Over three thou- 
sani ns, twenty-five thousand sheep 
red ges and eight thousand cattle per- 
ished, and seventy thousand dwellings 
were estimated as destroyed. 
1887. The American steamer Cham- 
lain was burned off Grand Traverse 
ay, with a loss of twenty-two lives. 


June 18. 


1429. Joan of Arc, at the head of a 
French army, defeated the English at 
Patay, France. 

1684. The charter of the colony of 
Massachusetts was declared forfeited, un- 
der a decision of the English High 
Court of Chancery, and the liberties of 
the colonists were left to the will of the 
king. He did not, however, find them 
very tractable subjects. 

1778. The British army evacuated 
Philadelphia, and began its march over 
New Jersey to New York. Washing- 
ton followed rapidly, and attacked them 
at Monmouth, though with little success. 

1815. The t and decisive battle 
of Waterloo was fought, in which the 
English under Wellington completely 
defeated the French army under Napo- 
leon. The French lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, about twenty- 
three thousand men. This ended the 
career of Napoleon. Finding it impossi- 
ble to raise another army, he abdicated 
the throne, 

1835. William Oobbett, a vigorous 
English political writer, died. He had 
great powers of sarcasm, and managed 
to make the government very uncomfor- 
table. He was several times fined, and 
was imprisoned fortwo years. His style 
is described as ‘‘the perfection of the 
rough Saxon English.?’ 

1873. An explosion in a coal-mine 
at Shamokin, Pennsylvania, caused the 
death of fifteen miners, 

1885. An explosion took place in 
Pendleberry colliery, near Manchester, 
England. Nearly two hundred lives 
were lost. 

1887. ag two hundred and fifty 
—, were drowned in the Danube, 

y the overturning of a boat. 


June 19. 


1312. Piers Gaveston, the worthless 
favorite of Edward II. of Engiand, was 
put to death by the nobles. He had been 
made chief minister by the king, in which 
office his pride and insolence disgusted 
the nobles and roused them to conspiracy. 

1800. The battle of Hochstadt was 
fought, in which Moreau, with a French 
army, totally defeated the Austrians. 
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1812. War was declared by ' the 
United States against Great Britain. 

1864. The Alabama, a Confederate 
privateer which had caused great dat 
to American commerce, was attacked by 
the iron-clad Kearsarge, off Cherbourg, 
France. The Alabama was sunk, wi 
most of her crew. 

1867. Maximilian, Archduke of Aus- 
tria, who had accepted the position of 
Emperor of Mexico at the request of 
Napoleon III., was shot by the Mexi- 
cans, having been captured in May. 
The French troops had been withdrawn 
in 1866, but he persisted in remaining. 


June 20. 


1756. The terrible incident of the 
“ Black Hole’ at Calcutta took place. 
The fort had been taken by a native 
army, and one hundred and forty-six 
British prisoners were crammed into an 
unventilated dungeon about eighteen feet 
square. Only twenty-three came out 
alive the next morning, the remainder 
being poisoned by foul air. 

1791. Louis XVI. attempted to es- 
cape from Paris in disguise, with his 
family, but was recognized and arrested 
at Varennes the next day. 

1796. A conflagration at Charleston 
South Carolina, consumed three hundred 
houses. 

1819. The Savannah, the first steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic, reached Liver- 

ool on this day. It had sailed from 
Bovauuah about May 24. Most of the 
voyage was made under sail, the coal 
lasting only ten or twelve days. 

1820. A fire at Troy, New York, 
destroyed one hundred and twenty build- 
ings, with a loss of about one million 
dollars. 

1837. Victoria Alexandrina succeeded 
to the throne of England on this day, 
her uncle, William IV., dying. She 
was formally crowned on June 28, 1888. 
She was a daughter of Edward, Duke of 
ov and grand-daughter of George 


1868. Arkansas was readmitted to 
the Union over the President’s veto. 


June 21. 


1529. John Skelton, an lish poet 
of some eminence in his day, died. He 
wrote satires, elegies, and religious 
pieces. He was very enep in satire, and 
attacked Cardinal Wolsey so severely 
that he had to take refuge from the ven- 
geance of the prelate in the sanctuary 
of Westminster Abbey. He was made 
poet-laureate in 1489. ; 

1631. Captain John Smith, the 
founder of Virginia, died. His life was 
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one of remarkable adventure, though his 
best-known historical exploit, that of the 
saving of his life by Pocahontas, prob- 
ably never in the romantic 
way in which he describes it. 

1653. Inigo Jones, a distinguished 
English tect, died. He was the 
first to introduce classical architecture to 
any extent into England. Of the edi- 
fices designed by him may be named the 

at Whitehall, and the west front 
of Old Saint Paul’s. 

1778. New Hampshire ratified the 
Constitution of the United States. 

1832. The Asiatic cholera made its 
first om apn in the United States at 
New York on this day. It had been in 
Canada for some time before. It rapidly 
spread to other cities, reaching New 

rleans by October. There were eigh- 
teen thousand cases and eight thousand 
deaths in the four cities of Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Ni —" York, a Philadelphia. 

1853. Martin Koszta, an Hungarian 
refugee, who in 1850, when in the 
United States, had taken the preliminary 
steps towards citizenship, visited Smyrna 
in 1858, and was seized by a boat's crew 
from an Austrian brig. The American 
sloop-of-war St. Louis demanded his sur- 
render, and prepared to attack the Aus- 
trian vessel if he was not given up. 
Koszta was surrendered. This decided 
action gave great satisfaction throughout 
the United States, and was looked upon 
as a valuable precedent for future Ameri- 
can action. 

1884. Severe floods occurred in Ga- 
licia and in eastern Euro ome’. 
The whole of the plain of Poland was 
inundated, and Oracow converted into 
an island. The losses were very severe. 


June 22. 


1476. An important battle took ee 
at Morat, Switzerland, Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy being completely defeated 
by a Swiss army. A monument was 
erected of the bones of the vanquished, 
which was destroyed by the French in 
1798. The four-hundredth anniversary 
of this victory was celebrated in 1876. 

1527. Macchiavelli, a famous Italian 
historian and statesman, died. His 
name has long been held in infamy from 
the cold-blooded cruelty and dy of 
the counsels in his treatise called ‘“‘ The 
Prince.’? Yet what he said was simply 
in accordance with the political policy of 
his time. His noblest work is “The 
History of Florence,’’ a great advance in 
style and method over preceding histor- 
ical productions. He wrote comedies and 
critical works also. 

1812. Napoleon declared war against 





great 

time only success 
From that time his history was.one of 

defeat and failure. 

1813. An action took place in Chesa- 
Bay, between a part of the British 
eet and an American naval force. The 
British were defeated, with a loss of 
twelve hundred men, though the Ameri- 


— numbered in all only about six 


1861. A great fire broke out in Lon- 
don, in some wharves and d con- 
taining oil and other combustibles. It 
continued to burn for a month, causing a 
loss of pro estimated ai ten million 
dollars, and several lives. 

1872. An accident at Belleville, on 
ss p00 _ = ye Canada, caused 

e death of about persons, many 
of them from burning and scalding. On 
the same day there was a collision at 
Connellsville (Baltimore and Pittsbu 
line), in which three persons were kill 
and many injured. 

1884. The survivors of the Greely 
expedition to the Arctic regions were 
rescued by a relief-expedition, at Fort 
Conger, Lady Franklin a The pur- 
pose of the ition had been scientific 
observation, this being one of about a 
dozen parties sent to various stations in 
the Arctic zone for that purpose. A 
relief-expedition had been sent in 1888, 
but failed to reach them. "When found, 
they were out of food, and only seven of 
the , including Lieutenant Greely, 
were alive. Two of these died soon 
afterwards. They had suffered intensely 
me o6 A bill ordering the expulsi: 

1886, t) ng the ion 
from France of all the princes laying 
claim to the throne bag eagr yy the 
French Senate. Under this act Victor 
and Jerome Bonaparte and the Comte 
de Paris were banished. 


June 23. 


1757. Theimportant battle of Plassey 
in India, was fought. Clive, at the head 
of one thousand British and about two 
thousand Sepoy soldiers, defeated a 
native army sixty-eight thousand strong. 
This victory laid the foundation of the 


1770. 
didactic ‘ 
‘The Pleasures of the 


where she the Oriental dress 
customs and was highly admired by the 
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natives. She resided for many years on 
or near Mount Lebanon, with a large 
retinue of servants, and gained great 
prestige as a possessor of magical knowl- 
edge and power. 

1880. e steamer Seawanhaka, run- 
ning from New York to Glen Cove, 
Long Island, was burned in the East 
River, with a loss of about fifty lives. 


June 24. 


1314. The great battle of Bannock- 
burn was fought, between Robert Bruce 
of Scotland, with an army of thirt 
thousand, and Edward II. of England, 
with one hundred thousand men. The 
English were thrown into confusion by 
pits which Bruce had dug, and were 
completely routed, with a loss of fifty 
thousand in killed and prisoners. 

1497- Land in America was reached 
on this day by the expedition of John 
Cabot. It is supposed to have been a 
part of Labrador. His son Sebastian ac- 
companied him. Sebastian made another 
voyage the next year, when he explored 
the coast as far south as Albemarle 
Sound. By 

1643. John Hampden, an illustrious 
English patriot, died. He vigorously 
opposed the arbitrary measures of Charles 
I. In the Long Parliament Hampden 
was one of the most active members. 
The king tried to arrest him and others 


for high treason, but failed. When war 
broke out, Hampden raised a i. ae | 


took part in the battle of Edgehill, an 
was finally mortally wounded in a skir- 
mish with Prince Rupert. He died a few 
days afterwards. 

1859. The battle of Solferino was 
fought between the French and Sardinian 
armies and the Austrian army It ended 
in a victory for the allies. The contest 
‘was a severe one, and each side lost 
nearly twenty thousand men. This bat- 
tle closed the war, a treaty of peace 
being signed shortly afterwards. 

1881. A destructive accident occurred 
on the Morelos Railroad, Mexico. A 
bridge fell near Cuartla, and a train was 
precipitated into the river San Antonio. 
About two hundred lives were lost. 

1885. Very destructive floods took 
place in China, the loss of life being es- 
timated at ten thousand. 

1887. A fire broke out in a mine near 
Virginia City, Nevada, causing the loss 
of fifteen lives. 


June 25. 

1842. Sismondi, an eminent Swiss his- 
torian, died at Geneva, in which city he 
was born in 1778. He travelled for sev- 
eral yeare in Germany and Italy with 
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Madame de Staél, for whom he had a 
devoted friendship. His historical works 
comprise ‘‘The History of the Italian 
Republics” (16 volumes) and ‘History 
of the French” (80 volumes), with sev- 
eral minor productions. 

1846. Louis Bona , brother of 
Napoleon I. and father of Napoleon III., 
— — He made Tine ood Holland in 

, but, as he was di to respect 
the rights and advance the interests of 
the people, disputes broke out between 
him and Napoleon, which ended in his 
abdication in 1810. 

1857. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company purchased the State line of 
canals and railroads between Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg, for the sum of seven 
and a half million dollars. 

1862. The Seven Days’ Fight be- 
tween Lee’s and McClellan’s armies, 
before Richmond, began on this day, by 
a fight at Oak Grove. On the 27th Lee 
— & victory at Gaines’s Mill, and 

ve the Union paige, Sw step by step, 
till July 1, when McClellan made a 
stand at Malvern Hill and repulsed his 
assailants. The Union army was then 
withdrawn to Harrison’s Landing, on 
the James River. 

1876. General Custer, a cavalry gen- 
eral who had served with distinction in 
the civil war, was massacred, with his 
command, in Montana, by the Indians 
under Sitting Bull. Two hundred and 
sixty-one soldiers were killed and fifty- 
one wounded. 


June 26. 


1541. Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, 
was assassinated by conspirators at Lima. 
He was a true Spaniard of that period, 
daring, cold-blooded, and avaricious, and 
his own death by no means atoned for 
his heartless cruelty to the Inca. 

1788. Virginia ratified the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

1793. Gilbert White, a distinguished 
English naturalist, died. His pare 
work was ‘The Natural History of Sel- 
borne,’? whose graceful and attractive 
style has raised it to the rank of an Eng- 
lish classic. 

1827. Samuel Crompton, the inventor 
of the spinning-jenny, or mule, died. 
His useful invention was brought into 
operation about 1778. 

1857. The mutineers of India took 
the town of Cawnpore, and massacred 
great numbers of the British, with great 
cruelty, and without regard to sex or 
age. 

1867. A train on the Great Peninsular 
Railroad of India was precipitated into 
a chasm made in an cbeukanent by a 
river-torrent. Many lives were lost. 
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1887. The buildings of the Ohicago 
Packing and Provision Company, cover- 
ing five acres, were burned, with millions 
of pounds of pork and lard. 


June 27. 


1450. Jack Cade, a noted rebel of the 
time of Henry VI., defeated Stafford at 
Sevenoaks. ith his Kentish followers 
he soon afterwards entered London, and 
put to death Lord Say, whose political 
course was obnoxious. A promise of 

on soon dispersed the mob, and Cade 
ed to Lewes, where he was killed. 

1843. John Murray, an eminent Eng- 
lish publisher and patron of literature, 
died. He projected the Quarterly Re- 
view, and, with the aid of Scott and 
Canning, published its first number in 
1809. He brought many able authors 
to public notice, and dealt with them 
very liberally. 

rac Joseph Smith, the Mormon 
pro et, with his brother, was murdered. 

@ Mormons had settled at Nauvoo, 
Tllinois, but the public feeling against 
them was so strong that a state of war 
existed. Smith had broken the laws by 
the destruction of the press of an op- 
posing newspaper. He defied arrest, and 
the Mormons fortified their city against 
the militia. At this juncture Smith and 
his brother were persuaded to yield, un- 
der 2 ayes of protection, and were con- 
fined in the jail at Carthage. On the 
night of June 27, a mob with blackened 
faces attacked the jail, dispersed the 

uards, and shot the two prisoners. 
righam Young was chosen by the 
Mormons to succeed Smith. 

1873. Hiram Powers, an eminent 
American sculptor, died at Florence. 
He produced many works, of which his 
‘Greek Slave’’ excited great admiration 
and raised Powers to a high rank among 
modern sculptors. 

1882. The State of Iowa adopted an 
amendment to the Constitution, prohib- 
iting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

June 28. 

1776. The British fleet made an at- 
tack on the fort on Sullivan’s Island, 
Charleston harbor. The bombardment 
continued for ten hours, when the shi 
withdrew, having lost severely. The 
fort was built of — logs, on which 
the balls made little impression. The 
name of the fort was changed to Fort 
Moultrie, in honor of its commander. 

1778. The battle of Monmouth, New 
Jersey, was fought. Washington had 
pursued the retreating British, and at- 
tacked them here. e misconduct of 
General Lee prevented the success for 
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1856. Charles Mathews, a celebrated 
English ng died. He had remark- 


able talent for imitation. He visited the 
United States in 1822, and on his return 
uced ‘A Trip to America,” which 

e highly popular. : 

1847. e t theatre in Chicago 
was opened on this day. 

1855. Lord Raglan, the commander 
of the British army in the Crimean War, 
died in camp. 

1887. arshfield, Wisconsin, was 
entirely destroyed by a fire started by 
sparks from a locomotive. Nearly a 
million dollars’ worth of property was 
lost. Almost simultaneous 
out in Hurley, Wisconsin, which de- 
stroyed one hundred houses. 


June 29. 


1767. A new taxation act was passed 
by the British Parliament, laying duties 
on tea, paper painted piass, etc., in place 
of the Stamp Act, which had been re- 
pealed. It was in consequence of this 
that the tea was destroyed in Boston 
harbor, an important instigating act to 
the Revolution. 

1852. Henry Olay, an eminent Ameri- 
can statesman and orator, died. He was 
born in 1777, became a United States 
Senator in 1806, and served in Congress 
during most of the remainder of his life. 
He ran three times for the Presidency, 
unsuccessfully. As an orator he was re- 
markably able and influential, though 
the merit of his speeches lay more in 
manner than in matter. As a states- 
man he took the moderate course, and 
was the author of several important 
compromise measures. 

1861. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
one of the most gifted of women poets, 
died at Florence. She was born about 
1807, was highly educated, and began to 
write verse at ten years of age. In 1846 
she was married to the ee Robert 
Browning, and resided with him in Italy 
for many years. Her poems are very 
numerous, the most extensive being 
*“ Aurora Leigh,” which may be called a 
novel in verse. Many of her poems are 
of remarkable beauty, and there is no 
other poetess of modern times so highly 
esteemed. 

1864. A_ terrible railroad-accident 
occurred at St. Hilaire, Canada, from a 
train running off a b . Of the 
sengers about eighty-three were killed 
and two hundred wounded. 
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1873. The first reception of foreign 
ministers by the Em of Ohina took 
place at Pekin. Embassies had been 
established there years before, but this 
was their first open acknowledgment by 
the emperor. 


June 80. 


1685. The Earl of Argyle was be- 
headed. He had refused to take the 
Test oath in 1681, had been condemned 
to death, and escaped to Holland, whence 
he returned with armed followers in 
1685, was taken, and executed. His 
father had been similarly executed in 
1661, on the charge of submitting to the 
usurpation of Cromwell. 

1783. The United States Congress 
met in Princeton, New Jersey, on this 
day, whither it had adjourned from 
Philadelphia. 

1837. The use of the pillory was abol- 
ished by act of Parliament. This bar- 
barous punishment had been long used 
in England to make prisoners publicly 


infamous. It was employed for ns 
convicted of forgery, perjury, libelling 
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ete. The head was put through one hole, 

the hands through two others, and in some 

died in the pillory from belng” pelted 
ied in the pillory 

— stones and other missiles by the 

mob. 

1859. Blondin, the tight-ro 
former, walked across the N “Aen River 
below the Falls on a tight ro The 
rope was about three inches thick, nearly 
twelve hundred feet long, and one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the water. 
Blondin crossed it on stilts, enveloped in 
a sack, wheeled a barrow across, carried 
& man across, turned summersaults on 
the rope, was photographed while stand- 
ing in the centre, and performed other 
daring feats. 

1886. The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
was opened for r traffic on this 
day. is railroad is, with its branches, 
four thousand three hundred and nine- 
teen miles in len It was about 
fifteen years in building. By this route 
the distance from Liverpool to Japan is 
one thousand miles shorter than by way 
of New York and San Francisco. 
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EF Housekeeping a Failure is another popular “fad” of the day. It is a 
necessary attendant upon its first-cousin, ‘The Marriage Failure.” Very 
properly it might be considered its cause and effect. Successful housekeeping 
reasonably presupposes a “ good housekeeper.” A wise, if not a good, house- 
keeper will profit by the oft-repeated assertion: A “man’s heart is touched 
through his stomach.” It is a well-established fact that no organ of the body 
will so affect the temper and bearing of a person as the stomach. A disordered 
stomach produces distorted imagination, diseased temper, and all the ills that 
man is heir to. A housekeeper, if she be wise and discreet, will use every effort 
in dining a man well. She knows, if any one, what an instinctive aversion 
there is to bad temper and churlishness; the fact that the remedy lies in her 
own hands ought to foster the desire to perfect the remedy, to the end of pre- 
serving health, renewing life, and adding largely to the sum total of human 
elevation and human happiness. The first essential of any sanitary advance- 
ment is to study cause, and follow with a systematic effort to eliminate it in the 
regular and scrupulous performance of every-day duty. 

One of the crying evils of the day is food-adulteration, which is steadily on 
the increase. State boards of health and local organizations have been started 
all over the country to prevent it. Largely through their efforts the public have 
grown to demand more and better sanitary laws. The housekeepers of the land 
can be the strongest means of helping on the good fight, by steadily refusing to 
place upon their tables food that lacks nutriment and may carry with it the seeds 
of death. It is a self-evident fact that infectious diseases are not the leading 
causes of our sickness and mortality, Our tables may be teeming with the germs 
of disease and death. Almost any food can be dumped into our markets, and 
we offered every inducement to buy. Fraudulent and injurious adulterations 
become the daily sustenance of the peopie. Such treatment would be apt to “sour” 
the most patient organ in the body ; and even the stomach, which has the reputa- 
tion of being “long-suffering,” might justly rebel at receiving this torture not 
once but three times each day. 

A true benefactor of the public health will not only boldly cry down all 
impurities known to exist in daily food, placed there for greed and gain, but will 
use every effort to see the market supplied with food nutritious, wholesome, and 
pure. In no other commodity, and one that has so generally become a household 
necessity, has there been a more unclean and poisonous adulteration than in 
baking-powders. The markets are flooded with the cheap alum powders and 
those containing ammonia, a filthy excrement. We have a pure and healthful 
powder,—a powder recommended for daily use by the State boards of health 
and all the leading chemists of the country. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking-Powder 
has been subjected to the severest tests in experienced hands, and in every 
case has been pronounced pure, wholesome, and nutritious, free from all 
adulteration. 
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PROHIBITION to a certain extent seems to have found favor in the early 
ages of the Roman Commonwealth. No one was then allowed to drink wine 
until the thirtieth year had been attained. It may have been that this stringent 
law was due to the scarcity of wine, though it is more probable that it had a 
distinctly moral purpose. Still, it is certain that, from whatever cause, the 
ancient sobriety of the Romans ceased as soon as the grape became abundant. 
Pliny tells us of men in polite society who were not satisfied with merely getting 
intoxicated at a sitting, but sought to create new means of continuing their 
revelries, Mark Antony and the younger Cicero were both celebrated drunkards. 
It is recorded of the Emperor Tiberius that together with Pomponius Flaccus 
and Lucius Piso he passed two entire days and nights at table, and showed his 
appreciation of their staying qualities by bestowing upon the one the govern- 
ment of Syria and upon the other the prefecture of the city. Seneca says of 
Tiberius that he was drunk but once in his life: that was from the moment he 
first became intoxicated to the day of his death. It does not appear that the 
Romans were acquainted with the distillation of ardent spirits. Pliny speaks 
of a kind of beer that was made by fermenting several kinds of grain with 
water, and gives it as an instance of the depravity of the times, that men, not 
satisfied with wine, contrived that even water should contribute to inebriate 
them. 


THE modern acceptation of the phrase “ No love lost between them” is in 
exact opposition to its original meaning. In the ballad of “The Babes:in the 
Wood,” the expression is used as follows: 


No love between this two was lost, 
Each was to other kind; 

In love they lived, in love they died, 
And left two babes behind. 


TuHE following extract from the New York World is decidedly & propos of 
‘General Bryce’s timely skit, “A Dream of Conquest,” which appears in the 
- present number: 

“SHanoual, April 7.—Won Kwang Pei, formerly of the Chinese Embassy 
at Washington, advocates the expulsion of every American in the service of 
China as a teprisal.for the exclusion of Chinamen from America. In a memorial 
on the subject he refers with contempt to the American navy, which he declares 
would be powerless in an aggressive movement.” 


PERFUMES, though still extensively used, are not by any means so popular 
as they were in ancient times. The Orientals especially made the freest and 
most general use of them. Rooms were fumigated with the vapors of burning 
resins; the body was anointed with oil mixed with the aromatic qualities of 
some plant, and scents were worn about the person in gold and silver boxes, 
Beds, articles of furniture, and garments were perfumed with myrrh, aloes, and 
cinnamon. When entertainments were given, a servant anointed the head of 
each guest as he seated himself, and sprinkled his person with rose-water or 
applied incense to his hair and beard. The Talmud directs the apportioning of 
one-tenth part of a bride’s dowry for the purchase of perfumes. 
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FULL OF LIFE AND ENERGY, the country-boy romps and shouts. With 
plenty of fresh air, exercise, and sleep, his blood is pure and vigorous. He has 
little need, at present, of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla' or any other medicine. Not so 
his overworked and rheumatic parents, 
to whom life becomes more of a burden 
each day. Exposure to heat and cold, 
with constant toil and worry, have in- 
duced the various diseases for which 
Ayer’sSarsaparilla is thespecial remedy. 
To thousands, this medicine is proving 
an incalculable blessing, not only in 
the saving of doctors’ bills, but in per- 
manently restoring health. It makes 
the weak strong and gives the aged and 
infirm a new lease of life. 



















“For over fifteen years I suffered 
untold misery from rheumatism. Phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions, as well as the 
various specifics, proving of no avail, 
I at length concluded to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a persistent trial. I have 
had no return of the complaint since. 
The expense of your medicine was 
nothing compared with what I had 
put out for doctoring that did me no 
good whatever. I am happy to state 
that the Sarsaparilla has cured me of 
piles, of over two years’ duration.”— eal =~ ’ 
H. P. GREEN, Johnstown, Ohio. - 




















“For years I suffered from terrible palpitation of the heart, which, finally, 
became complicated with liver complaint, so that I had to give up work. There 
being no doctor in our place, I purchased a botile of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla of our 
store-man, Mr, Hostmark. Before I had used the whole of it, I noticed an im- 
provement. I have taken two bottles of this medicine, and am in better health 
than I have been for many years.””—L. CHRISTENSEN, Poulsbo, Wash. Ter. 








Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 
by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5.a bottle. 





LuxuRriAnT Harr can only be preserved by keeping the scalp clean, cool, 
and free from dandruff, and the body in a healthful condition. The great popu- 
larity of Ayer’s Hair Vigor is due to the fact that it cleanses the scalp, promotes 
the growth of the hair, prevents it from falling out, and gives it that soft and 
silky gloss so essential to perfect beauty. Try Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Prepared by 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

Voi. XLITI.—60 
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“Penny WISE AND Pounp Foo.isH.”—How many people purchasing an 
article take the cheapest, then sputter and scold because it does not last! If it 
is a clothes-wringer, it breaks the back of the poor woman who has to use it. 
The Empire Wringer, made at Auburn, New York, by a new arrangement does 
not have the crank attached to either roll, and the purchase-gear saves more 
than half the labor, and it outwears two ordinary wringers. 


GRAPE CIDER, if we may use the expression, or unfermented grape-juice, is 
fast becoming a very popular non-alcoholic beverage. Most people are familiar 
with apple-juice or cider as it comes from the press as a beverage; but compar- 
atively few are aware how delicious is the juice of the grape when drunk in the 
same condition. Recently a great deal of attention has been given to the sub- 
ject of preserving this grape-juice in its natural state. Like all other fruit- 
juices, if some means be not taken immediately to counteract the tendency to 
become sour or ferment, it would be but a few hours until it would become 
wholly unfit for drinking purposes, for it is a curious fact that there is no fruit- 
juice that will ferment so rapidly as that of the grape. 

Pasteur, the eminent French physician, in his investigations found that the 
ferment germs exist in larger quantities upon the surface of ripe grapes than 
upon any other fruit which he examined. On all ripe fruits there are a large 
number of these germs waiting to commence their depredations as soon as the 
skin or other enveloping medium is broken, perhaps by the bite of a fly, so that 
they can enter and begin their work. It is to arrest the operations of these . 
minute germs that long, tedious, and extensive experiments have been made by 
eminent scientists and the practical manufacturer, until, in the present state of 
our knowledge concerning it, there are but two known methods of preventing or 
retarding their action. These irs: 

First, killing these germs by the introduction of chemicals, or, as they are 
frequently termed, anti-ferments, many of them very poisonous. Among the 
chemicals used are boracic acid, salicylic acid, etc., the introduction of which, 
however, in Europe has been legislated against, so that when employed in those 
countries in this connection it is now a penal offence. 

The second and only legitimate method is to preserve by heating, generally 
termed processing, that which is to be preserved. Every one is familiar with 
this processing, as it is by this latter method all canned goods are preserved. It 
is by the perfecting of the heating process that pure fruit-juices are now preserved 
without being heated sufficiently to impart a cooked flavor, and yet enough to 
preserve them perfectly. 

The grape-juice preserved by this method is a very delicious beverage, and 
has all the medicinal properties of the grape, and is being prescribed very largely 
by physicians, as it furnishes both an article of food and at the same time a 
delicious drink. It has the very strong flavor and delicious acid, yet sweet, taste 
of the Concord and Catawba grapes, and we predict that on this account, together 
with its known medicinal properties, it will have a large and steadily-increasing 
demand. 


CHECKMATE.—A writer in the Paris Temps, discussing the origin of the 
word “shah,” says, “ A last remark I dedicate to chess-players. Do they know 
the origin of the word ‘checkmate’? It is a literal translation of the Arabic 
Es-cheikh imat, ‘the sheik is dying.’ ” ‘ 
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THE WoNDERFUL CARLSBAD Sprines.—At the Ninth International Medi- 
cal Congress, Dr. A. L. A. Toboldt, of the University of Pennsylvania, read a 
paper stating that out of thirty cases treated with the genuine imported Pow- 
dered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for chronic constipation, hypochondria, disease of 
the liver and kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy from valvular heart- 
disease, dyspepsia, catarrhal inflammation of the stomach, ulcer of the stomach. 
or spleen, children with marasmus, gout, rheumatism of the joints, gravel, etc., 
twenty-six were entirely cured, three much improved, and one not treated long 
enough. Average time of treatment, four weeks. 

The Carlsbad Sprudel Salt (powder,form) is an excellent Aperient, Laxative, 
and Diuretic. It clears the complexion, purifies the Blood. It is easily soluble, 
pleasant to take, and permanent in action. The genuine product of the Carls- 
bad Springs is exported in round bottles. Each bottle comes in a light-blue 
paper cartoon, and has the signature “ Eisner & Mendelson Co.,” sole agents, 6 
Barclay Street, New York, on every bottle. One bottle mailed upon receipt of 
One Dollar. Dr. Toboldt’s lectures mailed free upon application. 


WHAT Is THE Most DANGEROUS DRINK KNOWN TO MAN? By Dr. Titus 
Muns. Coan.—It is not whiskey, raki, or absinthe; it is impure drinking-water. 
The poisons that are borne by this apparently harmless medium are so difficult 
of detection and often so fatal, as in the case of the cholera and other epidemics 
which are disseminated by means of ordinary drinking-water, that even the 
most fiery stimulants would be preferable, as far as immediate safety goes, to 
the water that is put before us, sooner or later, at hotels, boarding-houses, or 
even upon our own tables. The danger is one that cannot be overestimated. 

But the risk of microbes and other impurities in our drinking-water, very 
happily, does not force us to any such hard alternative as the constant use of 
stimulants. There are mineral waters which are absolutely pure, which are the 
most delightful of beverages, and which in addition are tonic in their effects. 
Among these it is the question how to choose. Some are the more desirable as 
tonics, some-as beverages. The MATTONI’s GIESSHUEBLER WaTER combines 
both merits. It is an alkaline acidulous water, sparkling, limpid, and colorless, 
and contains just enough acid to make it tasteful and digestive. As much as 
this may be said of some other waters, But the GressHUEBLER has the crown- 
ing charm that it is a delicious drink. No other water in the whole “gamut” 
of mineral springs can surpass it in all the qualities which fit it for a table water. 
Itself a delicious beverage, it may be drunk almost without reserve, while for 
mixing with acid wines it is unrivalled. Added either to our own native clarets 
or to the imported red wines it forms an ideal combination. 

The peculiar merit of the GIEssHUEBLER is thus its combination of tonic 
qualities with a peculiarly delicious taste. In these it is surpassed by no other 
water upon the market, either in Europe or in America, and I commend it to 
especial favor. 

I was very much pleased to learn that Messrs. EisneR & MENDELSON Co., 
of No. 6 Barclay Street, New York, have acquired the sole agency for the 
United States for Marroni’s GiessHUEBLER, which I regard as the most de- 
licious of table waters. 
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THE CHANCELLOR AND HIs WEE “ Nippy.”—Prince Bismarck, it is said, 
depends upon stimulants to keep him to the proper pitch when making a lengthy 
speech. Cognac is his usual mainstay, but it must be sufficiently diluted to meet 
the Chancellor’s particular taste. While making a recent speech in the Reichstag, 
quite an amusing scene was enacted behind the prince’s back. Count Herbert 
Bismarck kept the cognac-bottle in his own hands, while a number of dignitaries 
assisted him in properly diluting the stimulant. Great difficulty was experienced 
in securing the requisite degree of dilution. One would taste and find the com- 
pound too weak, then more cognac would be added. Another taster would then 
pronounce the mixture too strong, and seltzer water would be added as a conse- 
' quence. Several times the Chancellor refused to drink the draught so carefully 
prepared, and then the blending operation would have to be commenced anew. 
The Chancellor, it is said, averages about a dozen small glasses of cognac-and- 
seltzer during the delivery of a lengthy speech. 


A LETTER FROM Dr. HAns von BULow.—The Knabe Pianos, which I did 
not know before, have been chosen for my present Concert tour in the United 
States by my Impresario and accepted by me on the recommendation of my 
friend Bechstein, acquainted with their merits. Had I known these pianos as 
now I do, I would have chosen them by myself, as their sound and touch are 
more sympathetic to my ears and hands than all others of the country. 

Dr. Hans von BULOw. 

New York, April 6, 1889. 

To Messrs. WM. KNABE & Co. 


NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA.—The making of a newspaper in India is a strange 
process. The native compositors sit upon the floor, with their cases about them, 
and most of the work is done upon the floor. Many of the compositors who 
set type for English newspapers published in India are ignorant of English, 
yet they are very expert, and set type quickly. The native people advertise but 
little. Newspapers in the vernacular are mostly lithographed. The press-work 
is done by hand, for native labor is very cheap. Illustrated papers are rare. 

The mission papers have introduced many European cuts, but they do not 
much interest the natives. The names of the native newspapers are curious and 
striking. The Friends, Benefactors, and Well-Wishers of various classes and 
causes exceed all others. Various Lights stand next, as Light Reflector, Moun- 
tain of Light, Glittering Sun, Rise of the Full Moon, etc. Other striking titles 
are: Diffuser of Sweet News, Pleasure of Hearts, Victory of Islam, Strewing of 
Roses, Preventer of Early Marriages, Light of Morality, shih Tree, 
and Ocean of Knowledge. 


THE CYcLOsTYLE DUPLICATING APPARATUS.—This ingenious duplicating 
apparatus is rapidly finding its way into public favor, and may entirely super- 
sede all other copying processes. A short time ago a suit was brought against 
the Cyclostyle Company, upon the plea that the apparatus was an infringement 
upon a former patent. The case was argued before the United States Circuit 
Court in New York, but the suit was dismissed, and the judge took occasion to 
pass some flattering remarks upon the i ingenious invention whose originality had 
been called into question. 
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Iw a little book treating briefly and strongly of the morals of trade, of store 
management, of how a merchant may be grandly successful yet thoroughly 
honest, Mr. J. E. Powers lays down the rule that a “merchant must put his 
customer’s advantage before his own,” and explains how this may be done, and 
to a large extent is done by those who achieve position, wealth, and honors. 

At first glance many will be disposed to regard the rule as impracticable, 
alleging that there is a diversity of interest which cannot be harmonized or 
united. The customer wants all his dollar will buy; the merchant gives as little 
or as much as the competition of trade permits or compels. But Mr. Powers 
has not said that the merchant must ignore his interest, merely subordinate it to 
that of the customer, and in so doing promote it. 

Where there is no diversity of interest; where, for instance, the members 
of a corporation deal only with fellow-members, each buying from all and all 
from each; where there is no saving or incidental profit but what inures to the 
benefit of all, it is possible to be absolutely honest, to be fully just, to be nobly 
generous, to stick to the truth at all times, and yet observe strict business prin- 
ciples in economy of administration, etc., etc. 

And they do it at the Penn Mutual Life. They are not content there at 
seeming or pretending to act justly and generously and to owe no man a dollar; 
that is the fact. And it is the fact, not alone because the management wishes 
it to be, but because the conditions of the business, its purpose, its environ- 
ment, all combine to make it so. This is a broad statement. Try its truth in 
any way. Consider this Company when you consider Life Insurance. 
Home Office, 921, 923, and 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


CURRENT NOTES. 


How To Pro.one Lire IN our Cirres AND Towns.—With all the im- 
provements in sanitation and ventilation, we find in our cities the rate of mortality 
to be from 18.36 to each thousand population up to 29, In Murdock’s Free Sur- 
gical Hospital for Women, 5 to each 1000. And in the hospitals the mortality is 
much larger, and about one-seventh of all deaths are in the hospitals. Compare 
this reality with that of the diseased women who enter this Hospital ; everything 
free, including operations. They have almost all cases, that have undergone 
treatment of all kinds, Of the 1000 operated on last year, representing 90 of 
the worst classes of surgery known, only 5 died ; the rest returned home restored 
to health. The best and quickest way to restore the stomach or body to action 
is by Murdock’s Liquid Food and Suppositories. When the stomach rejects the 
Food, reduce the quantity for a few days, and then increase to a tablespoonful 
four times daily, which makes equal to eight per cent. new blood weekly. The 
reason Dyspepsia is so difficult to relieve is from the fact that the stomach can 
obtain no rest to enable it to recruit. By the abstention from all food for 36 
hours, your stomach will have a vacation which it never has had, and a person 
can be sustained by taking one of our Suppositories every twelve hours, and the 
stomach will recover its action. In any case where benefit is not received from 
these Suppositories the money will be refunded if the bill of the same person 
be sent to us. 10 cents each. Our Infants’ Suppositories are of equal value for 
any troubles infants may have. Not a case known of Cholera Infantum in ten 
years where an infant has been brought up on our Liquid Food, or a death 
from the same where a physician has prescribed it. Liquid Food, 12 oz., $1.00, 
sent by express free,C.0.D. Suppositories—Adults, $1.20 per dozen; infants 
85 cents per dozen by mail——Munrpock Liquip Foon Co., Boston. 





























CURRENT NOTES. 


Tix managers of Lippincott’s Magazine think favorably of opening a depart- - 
ment to be'devoted to brief original humorous contributions: especially descrip- 
tions of local happenings of a mirth-provoking character, laughable personal ex- 
periences, reminiscences, etc., will be received, and, if accepted, paid for. The 
magazine is now prepared to consider such matter, and, if the contributions war- 
rant it, the department will be shortly opened. 


Movurnine Cotors.—Besides black, the following are used as a sign of 
grief for the dead. Black and white striped, to express sorrow and hope, among 
the South Sea Islanders. Grayish brown, the color of the earth to which the 
dead return, in Ethiopia. Pale brown, the color of withered leaves, is the 
mourning of Persia. Sky-blue, to express the assured hope that.the deceased 
has gone to heaven, is the mourning of Syria, Cappadocia, and Armenia, 
Deep blue in Bokhara. Purple and violet, to express “Kings and Queens to 
God,” is the color of mourning for cardinals and kings of France. The color 
of mourning in Turkey is violet. White (emblem of hope), the color of mourn- 
ing in China. Henry VIII. wore white for Anne Boleyn. The ladies of ancient 
Rome and Sparta wore white.’ It was the color of mourning in Spain till 1498. 
Yellow (the sear and yellow leaf), the color of mourning in Egypt and in Burmah. 
Anne Boleyn wore yellow mourning for Catharine of Aragon. 


ReE1IN-HOLDER.—The Brewster safety rein-holder, made at Holly, Michigan, 
has been advertised in our columns for several years. It is a great convenience, 
insures safety, is sold cheap, and every horse-owner should order one. The firm 
is responsible. 


THE largest order for the import of any European specialty has just been 
placed with a Berlin house. Twenty thousand cases of Johann. Hoff’s Malt 
Extract have been ordered by the American agents of this house, the Eisner & 
Mendelson Co., of New York, to be shipped here during the ensuing year, direct 
from Johann Hoff’s factory, at Berlin, in regular semi-monthly shipments. It is 
astonishing what a firm hold this well-known nutritive tonic has obtained here. 
Almost as much is prescribed and used here as in the Old World, where this 
article has been sold since 1847. Its sale is constantly increasing, although 
numerous imitations have been placed on the market, but none succeeded to 
attain the standard of the “old reliable” genuine article—N. Y. Tribune. 


A Worp axsouT Corsets.—A corset may be an instrument of torture and 
disease, or it may be a means of comfort and health. The ideal corset is one 
which allows freedom and ease in the movements of the body, while possessing 
sufficient firmness to prevent the wrinkling of the dress. Corsets stiffened with 
whalebone and steel are rigid and uncomfortable and very liable to break; on 
the other hand, those stiffened with cord or twine are too soft to retain their 
shape. 

To meet these difficulties, the enterprising firm of Warner Bros., nine years 
ago, introduced a new material, called Coraline, which is intermediate in stiff- 
ness between whalebone and cord. It preserves the shape of the corset perfectly, 
is very flexible, and absolutely unbreakable. 

Coraline is made only by Warner Bros., and is used by them in twelve 
different styles of corsets, at prices ranging from $1 to $3 each. The merits of 
these goods are attested by their immense sales, which are now over two millions 
annually. 


























CURRENT works. 


For further information concerning the Cheque Bank of London; thinee 
advertisement appears in our columns, we desire to say that this is an institu- 
tion that was founded some twenty years ago in London by some of the soundest 
financiers of Great Britain; the object being to give the public, travellers, 
and tourists a security absolately as safe as Government notes, only safer to 

carry and to remit, A branch is now open at No. 2 Wall Street, New York, to 


“accommodate the annually increasing thousands who visit Bueps aid the Old 


World. 
The value of the Cheque Bank check consists in that being‘as good in one 


country as another, and as safe as Bank of England notes, upward of two 
thousand of the best banks in Europe cash them on presentation without 
charge. 
In Paris alone there are upward of seventy banking houses where visitors 
to the Paris Exposition this summer can get their checks cashed;“in addition 
to which, they have a list of two hundred and fifty hotels that accept the 
checks in payment of hotel bills, which must be an immense benefit to all 
our friends. 

They differ from the ondianiy checks inasmuch as they cannot be obtained 


- ‘until the value in cash has been deposited with the bank; and that-money is 


retained in the Bank of England until the checks are presented. 

The unquestionable standing of the persons connected with the bank— 
among the Trustees we notice the name of the late John Bright—leaves no 
room in our opinion for hesitancy as to the absolute security offered. 


Brrp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains, Germany. Bird Manna will restore the song of cage-birds, will 
prevent their ailments, and restore them to good condition. If given during the 
season of shedding feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little .musician 
through this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on receipt of 
15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. Bird Food Company, 
400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ir has recently been demonstrated that some articles of merchandise which 
have been before the public of England for the last half-century are nine times 
more used there than all other principal patent medicines put together. We refer 
to Beecham’s Pills, which in order to meet the wishes and requirements expressed 
by Americans, many of whom already know their value, are now introduced in 
such a thorough manner that no home need be without them in America. We 
believe this shrewd and discerning people will soon join in the universal testi- 
mony that they “are worth a guinea a box,” although they can be purchased of 
druggists for but twenty-five cents. These pills are round and will therefore roll. 
They have already rolled into every English-speaking country in the world, and 
they are still rolling. All sufferers from indigestion, flatulency, constipation, and 
all other forms of stomach and liver troubles have now this famous and inex- 
pensive remedy within their reach ; but should they find, upon inquiry, that their 
druggist does not keep BEECHAM’s PILLS, they can send twenty-five cents to the 

General Agents for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 865 Canal Street, New 
York City, who will promptly mail them to any address, 
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“A DReau OF Gerennik: ¥: which suman: ‘a the present iahitoes, cannot 
fail to attract wide attention and interest, both on account of its brightness and 
cleverness of style.and its timeliness. -It sounds a, note of warning which should 
not’ go. unheeded. Its author, General Lloyd Bryce,iwho is a nephew of the 
celebrated Central American explorer and traveller John 8. Stephens, has led a 
life which has peculiarly fitted him for this his last literary undertaking. 

During our civil war, young Bryce, then a mere boy barely nine. years of 
age, was taken to camp by his father, who was stationed near Washington, and 
of these stirring times he preserves’ many interesting recollections, On one 
occasion he accompanied his father, who bore a flag of truce, into the Confede- 
rate lines, and greatly amused the Confederate officers and embarrassed his own 
party by pointing to the colors on a flag-staff before the Confederate head- 
quarters and asking, in a loud tone, “Is that the Rebel flag?” 

Bryce received his early education at Georgetown College, D.C., and subse- 
quently took a degree at-Oxford. Because of his interest in Central American 
affairs Bryce was offered the reportership on the Charnay expedition, which posi- 
tion he refused. Upon the election of Governor Hill he received the appoint- 
ment of Paymaster-General of New York, and later was elected to the Fiftieth 
Congress. During his term he directed his efforts principally to insure beneficial - 
legislation for the city of New York and for its harbor, which latter he succeeded 
in having placed under Federal jurisdiction, and so preventing the deposit of 
city refuse in ite waters, and the careless anchorage of vessels: in the path of 
harbor navigation.. Notwithstanding his varied interests and labors, General 
Bryce has found time to contribute to leading periodicals, and, besides the clever . 
sketch which appears in the present number of Lippincott’s, he is the author of 
“ Paradise,” and ‘‘ The Romance of an Alter Ego.” 


THE custom of lifting the hat had its origin in the days of chivalry, when 
knights never appeared in public except in full armor. But when a knight 
entered a company of friends he removed his helmet to show that among his 
friends he felt perfectly safe. Helmets and the age of chivalry have passed 
away, but the influence of the latter shows itself in-the lifting of the hat upon 
the sheeting: of friends; though in this country men lift the hat only to ladies. 


WHEN Charles the Second was shown the witty epigram upon himself 
which runs,— 
Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise “—- 


he very wittily said, “That is very true, for my words are my own, my actions 
are my ministry’s.” 


THERE is nothing so depressing as a troublesome corn. It makes us petulant 
and cross and unfits us for business or pleasure. But there is no longer any reason 
to suffer such tortures, as Messrs. W.'T. Hanson & Co., of Schenectady, New 
York, have placed upon the market one of the best cures ever prepared. It 
causes no pain and completely removes the painful excrescence. See the-card 
in our advertising columns, 








